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PREFACE. 


The object which I have had in view in the aeries of 
of treatises which this volume forms a part, has been to 
investigate critically the most important points in the 
civil and religious history of the Hindus. Having shown 
in the First Volume that the mythical and legendary ac- 
counts given in the Puriinas, etc., regarding the origin of 
the caste system which has long prevailed in India, arc 
mutually contradictory and insufficient to establish the 
early existence of the popular belief regarding the distinct 
creation of four separate tribes, as an original and e.ssen- 
tial article of the Hrahmanioal creed ; and having en- 
deavoured to prove, in the Second Volume, by a variety 
of arguments, drawn chiefly from comparative philology 
and from the contents of the Eig\’eda, that the Hindus 
are descended from a branch of the Indo-European 
stock, which dwelt originally along with the other cog- 
nate races in Central Asia, and subsequently migrated 
into Northern Hindustan, where the Brahmanical reli- 
gion and institutions were developed and matured; — I 
now come, in this Third Volume, to consider more par- 
ticularly the history of the Vedas, regarded as the sacred 
Scriptures of the Hindus, and the inspired source from 
which their religious and philosophical systems (though, 
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to a groat extent, founded also on reasoning and specu- 
lation) profess to be mainly derived; or with which, at 
least, they all claim to be in harmony. 

When I speak, however, of the history of the Veda, I 
am reminded that I am employing a term which will 
suggest to the philosophical reader the idea of a minute 
and systematic account of the various opinions which 
the Indians have held in regard to their sacred hooks 
from the commencement, through all the successive 
stages of their theological development, down to the 
present time. To do anything like this, however, would 
be a task demanding an extent of research far exceeding 
any to which I can pretend. At some future time, in- 
deed, we may hope that a history of the theological and 
speculative ideas of the Indians, which shall treat this 
branch also of the subject, may bo written by some com- 
petent scholar. My own design is much more modest. 
I only attempt to show what are the opinions on the 
subject of the Veda, which have been entertained by 
certain distinct sets of writers whom I may broadly 
divide into three classes — (1) the mythological, (2) the 
scholastic, and (3) the Vedic. 

The first, or mythological class, embraces the writers 
of the different Puriinas and Itihasas, and partially those 
of the Brahmanas and Upanishads, who, like the com- 
pilers of the Puriinas, frequently combine the mytho- 
logical with the theosophic element. 

The second, or scholastic class, includes the authors of 
the different philosophical schools, or Darsanas, with 
their scholiasts and expositors, and the commentators 
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on the Vedas. The whole of these writers belong to 
the class of systematic or philosophical theologians ; but 
as their speculative principles differ, it is the object of 
each particular school to explain and establish the ori^n 
and authority of the Vedas on grounds conformable to 
its own fundamental dogmas, as well as to expound the 
doctrines of the sacred books in such a way as to har- 
monize with its own special tenets. 

^ The third class of writers, whose opinions in regard to 
the Vedas I have attempted to exhibit, is composed (1) 
of the rishis themselves, the authors of the Vedic hymns, 
and (2) of the authors of the Upanishads, which, though 
works of a much more recent date, and for the most part 
of a different character from the hymns, are yet regarded 
by later Indian writers as forming, equally with the 
latter, a part of the Veda. As the authors of the hymns, 
the earliest of them at least, lived in an age of simple 
conceptions and of spontaneous and childlike devotion, 
we shall find that, though some of them appear, in con- 
formity with the spirit of their times, to have regarded 
their compositions as in a certain degree the result of 
divine inspiration, their primitive and elementary ideas 
on this subject form a strong contrast to the artificial 
and systematic definitions of the later scholastic writers. 
And even the authors of the Upanishads, though they, 
in a more distinct manner, claim a superhuman authority 
for their own productions, are very far from recognizing 
the rigid classification which, at a subsequent period, di- 
vided the Vedic writings from all other religious works, 
by a broad line of demarcation. 
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It may conduce to the convenience of the reader, if I 
furnish here a brief survey of the opinions of the three 
classes of writers above described, in regard to the Vedas, 
as these opinions are shown in the passages which are 
collected in the present volume. 

The first chapter (pp. 1-217) contains texts exhibiting 
the opinions on the origin, division, inspiration, and au- 
thority of the Vedas, which have been held by Indian 
authors shortly before, or subsequent to, the collection of 
the Vedic hymns, and consequently embraces the views 
of the first two of the classes of writers above specified, 
viz. (1) the mythological and (2) the scholastic. In the 
first Section (pp. 3-10), I adduce texts from the Purusha 
Sukta, the Atharva-veda, the Satapatha Brahmana, the 
Chhundogya Upanishad, the Taittiriya Brahmana, and 
the Institutes of Manu, which variously represent the 
Vedas (a) as springing from the mystical sacrifice of 
Purusha ; (b) as resting on (or inhering in) Skamhha ; 
(c) as cut or scraped off from him, as being his hair, 
and his mouth ; (d) as springing from Indra ; [e) as pro- 
duced from time; (/) as produced from Agni, Viiyu, 
and Surya; {g) as springing from Prajapati, and the 
waters ; (A) as being the breathing of the Great Being ; 
(*■) as being dug by the gods out of the mind-ocean ; 
[j) as being the hair of Prajapati’s beard, and {k) as 
being the ofispring of Vach. 

In page 287 of the Appendix a further verse of the 
Atharva-veda is cited, in which the Vedas are declared 
to have sprung fix>m the leavings of the sacrifice {uch- 
chhishta). 
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In the second Section (pp. 10-14) are quoted pas- 
sages from the Vishnu, Bhagavata, and Miirkandeya Pu- 
ranas, which represent the four Vedas as having issued 
from the mouth of Brahma at the creation ; several from 
the Harivamsa, which speak of the Vedas as created by 
Brahma, or as produced from the Gayatri ; another from 
the Mahabharata, which describes them as created by 
Vishnu, or as having Sarasvatl for their mother; with 
one from Manu, which declares the Vedas, along with 
certain other objects, to be the second manifestation 
of the Sattva-guna, or pure principle, while Brahma is 
one of its first manifestations. 

The third Section (pp. 14-18) contains passages from 
the Briihm’anas, the Vishnu Purana, and the Mahabha" 
rata, in which the Vedas are celebrated as comprehend- 
ing all beings, as being the soul of metres, hymns, 
breaths, and gods, as imperishable, as the source of form, 
motion, and heat, of the names, forms, and functions of 
aU creatures, as infinite in extent, as infinite in their 
essence [brahma), though limited in their forms as Eich, 
Yajush, and Saman verses, as eternal, and as forming 
the essence of Vishnu. 

The fourth Section (pp. 18-30) contains passages from 
the Satapatha Brahmana and Manu, in which the great 
benefits resulting from the study of the Vedas, and the 
dignity, power, authority, and efficacy of these works 
are celebrated; together with two other texts from the 
latter author and the Vishnu Purana, in which a certain 
impurity is predicated of the Sama-veda (compare the 
Miirkandeya Purana, as quoted in p. 12, where the four 
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Vedas are described as respectively partaking differently 
of the character of the three Gunas, or Qualities) ; and 
some others from the Yayu, Fadma, Matsya, and Drah- 
ma-vaivartta Purfinas, and the Mahilbharata, and Euma- 
yana, which derogate greatly from the consideration of 
the Vedas, by claiming for the Furiinas and Itihasas an 
equality with, if not a superiority to, the older scrip- 
tures. A passage is next quoted from the Mundaka 
Upanishad, in which the Vedas and their appendages are 
designated as the “inferior science,” in contrast to the 
“ superior science,” the knowledge of Soul ; and is fol- 
lowed by others from the Bhagavad Gltii, the Chhan- 
dogya Upanishad and the Bh.agavata Purana, in which 
the ceremonial and polytheistic portions of the Veda are 
depreciated in comparison with the knowledge of the su- 
premo Spirit. 

The fifth Section (pp. 3G-49) describes the division of 
the Vedas in the third or Dvapara ago, by Vedavyasa 
and his four pupils, according to texts of the Vishnu, 
Vayu, and Bhiigavata Furiinas ; and then adduces a dif- 
ferent account, asserting their division in the second or 
Tretii age, by the King Fururavas, according to another 
passage of the same Bhiigavata Furiina, and a text of the 
Mahabharata (though the latter is silent regarding Fu- 
ruravas). 

Section vi. (pp. 49-57) contains passages from the 
Vishnu and Vayu Furiinas and the Satapatha Briihmana, 
regarding the schism between the adherents of the Yajur- 
veda, as represented by the different schools of Vaisam- 
payana and Yiijnavalkya, and quotes certain remarks of 
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Prof. "Weber on the same snbjeet, and on the relation of 
the Eig and Ssima "V’^edas to each other, together with 
some other texts, adduced and illustrated by that scholar, 
on the hostility of the Atharvanas towards the other 
Vedas, and of the Chandogas towards the Eig-veda. 

Section vii. (pp. 57-70) contains extracts from the 
works of Siiyana and Mildhava, the commentators on the 
Eig and Taittirlya Yajur Vedas, in which they both de- 
fine the characteristics of the Veda, and state certain 
arguments in support of its authority. Sayana (pp. 
58-66), after noticing the objections urged against his 
views by persons of a different school, and defining the 
Veda as a work consisting of Mantra and Brahmana, 
asserts that it is not derived from any personal, or at 
least not from any human, author (compare the further 
extract from him in p. 105); and rests its authority on 
its o^vn declarations, on its self-proving power, on the 
Smriti [i.e. non-vedic writings of eminent saints), and on 
common notoriety. He then encounters some other ob- 
jections raised against the Veda on the score of its con- 
taining passages which are unintelligible, dubious, ab- 
surd, contradictory, or superfluous. Madhava (pp. 66- 
70) defines the Veda as the work which alone reveals 
the supernatural means of attaining future felicity ; ex- 
plains that males only, belonging to the three superior 
castes, are competent to study its contents ; and asserts 
that, inasmuch as it is eternal, it is a primary and infal- 
lible authority. This eternity of the Veda, hoAvever, he 
appears to interpret as not being absolute, but as dating 
from the first creation, when it was produced from Brahma, 
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though, as he is free from defects, the Veda, as his work, 
is self-proved. 

Section viii.(pp. 70-108) contains the views of Jaimini 
and Badarayana, the (alleged) authors of the Mimansa 
and Brahma (or Vedanta) Sutras on the eternity of the 
Veda. Jaimini asserts that sound, or words, are eternal, 
that the connection between words and the objects they 
represent also, is not arbitrary or conventional, but 
eternal, and that consequently the Vedas convey un- 
erring information in regard to unseen objects. This 
view he defends against the Ifaiyayikas, answering their 
other objections, and insisting that the names, derived 
from those of certain sages, by which particular parts of 
the Vedas are designated, do not prove those sages to 
have been their authors, but merely the teachers who 
studied and handed them down ; while none of the 
names occurring in the Veda are those of temporal 
beings, but all denote some objects which have existed 
eternally. Two quotations in support of the superna- 
tural origin of the Veda are next" introduced from 
the Nyaya-mala-vistara (a condensed account of the 
Mimansa system) and from the Vediirtha-prakiisa (the 
commentary on the Taittiriya Yajur-veda). The argu- 
ments in both passages (pp. 86-89) are to the same 
effect, and contain nothing that has not been already in 
substance anticipated in preceding summaries of the Mi- 
mansa doctrine. In reference to their argument that no 
author of the Veda is remembered, I have noticed here 
that the supposition which an objector might urge, that 
the rishis, the acknowledged utterers of the hymns. 
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might also have been their authors, is guarded against 
by the tenet, elsewhere maintained by Indian writers, 
that the rishis were merely seers of the pre-existing 
sacred texts. Some of the opinions quoted from the 
Sutras of Jaimini are further enforced in a passage from 
the summary of the Mimansa doctrine, which I have 
quoted from the Sarva-darsana-sangraha. The writer 
first notices the Naiyayika objections to the Mimansaka 
tenet that the Veda had no personal author, viz. (1) that 
any tradition to this effect must have been interrupted at 
the past dissolution of the universe ; (2) that it would 
be impossible to prove that no one had ever recollected 
any such author ; (3) that the sentences of the Veda 
have the same character as all other sentences ; (4) that 
the inference, — drawn from the present mode of trans- 
mitting the Vedas from teacher to pupil, — that the same 
mode of transmission must have gone on from eternity, 
breaks down by being equally applicable to any other 
book; (5) that the Veda is in fact ascribed to a personal 
author in a passage of the book itself ; (6) that sound is 
not eternal, and that when we recognize letters as the 
same we have heard before, this does not prove their 
identity or eternity, but is merely a recognition of them 
as belonging to the same species as other letters we have 
heard before ; (7) that though Paramesvara (God) is na- 
turally incorporeal, he may have assumed a body in order 
to reveal the Veda, etc. The writer then states the Mi- 
mansaka answers to these arguments thus : What does 
this alleged ‘production by a personal author’ (pattru- 
aheyatva) mean ? The Veda, if supposed to be so pro- 
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duced, cannot derive its authority (a) from inference (or 
reasoning), as fallible books employ the same process. 
Nor will it suffice to say (J) that it derives its authority 
Irom its truth : for the Veda is defined to be a book 
which proves that which can be proved in no other way. 
And even if Paramesvara (God) were to assume a body, 
he would not, in that state of limitation, have any access 
to supernatural knowledge. Further, the fact that dif- 
ferent Vakhas or recensions of the Vedas are called after 
the names of particular sages, proves no more than that 
these recensions were studied by those sages, and affords 
no ground for questioning the eternity of the Vedas, — 
an eternity which is proved by the fact of our recogniz- 
ing letters when we meet with them. These letters are 
the very identical letters we had heard before, for there 
is no evidence to show either that letters of the same 
sort (G’s, for instance,) are numerically different from 
each other, or that they are generic terms, denoting a 
species. The apparent differences which are observable 
in the same letter, result merely from the particular cha- 
racteristics of the persons who utter it, and do not affect 
its identity. This is followed by further reasoning in 
support of the same general view ; and the writer then 
arrives at the conclusion, which he seems to himself to 
have triumphantly established, that the Veda is unde- 
lived and authoritative. 

The question of the effect produced on the Vedas by 
the dissolutions of the world is noticed in some ex- 
tracts from Patanjali’s Mahabhashya and its commen- 
tators, which have been adduced by Prof. Goldstiickor 
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in the Preface to his Manava-kalpa Sutra, and which 
I have partly reprinted in pp. 95 ff. It is admitted 
by Patanjali, that, though the sense of the Vedas is 
permanent, the order of their letters has not always 
remained the same, and that this difference is exhibited 
in the different recensions of the Eathakas and other 
schools. Patanjali himself does not say what is the cause 
of this alteration in the order of the letters ; but his com- 
mentator, Kaiyyata, states that the order was disturbed 
during the great mundane dissolutions, etc., and had to 
be restored (though with variations) by the eminent 
science of the rishis. Kulluka, the commentator on 
Manu (see p. 6), maintains that the Veda was pre- 
served in the memory of Brahma during the period of 
dissolution ; and promulgated again at the beginning of 
the Kalpa, but whether in an altered form, or not, he 
does not tell us. The latter point is also left unsolved 
in Sankara’s commentary on Brahma Sutra i. 3, 30, 
which I quote in the Appendix, pp. 300 ff. Pages 
93 ff. contain some remarks (by way of parenthesis) on 
the question whether or not the Purva Mimamsa admits 
the existence of a Deity. 

In the extract given in pp. 98-106 from his commen- 
tary on the Brahma Sutras,* Sankara, who follows the 
author of those Sutras, and Jaimini, in basing the au- 
thority of the Vedas on the eternity of sound, finds it 
necessary to meet an objection that, as the gods men- 
tioned in the Veda had confessedly an origin in time, the 

‘ My attention was originally drawn to this passage by a treatise, then unpublished, 
by the Rer, Prof. Baneiyea, formerly of Bishop's College, Calcutta. 
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words which designate those gods cannot be eternal, hut 
must have originated co-evally with the created objects 
which they denote, since eternal words could not have 
an eternal connection with non-etemal objects. This 
difficulty he tries to overcome (ignoring the ground 
taken by Jaimini, that the Veda contains no references 
to non-etemal objects) by asserting that the eternal con- 
nection of words is not with individual objects, but with 
the species to which these objects belong, and that Indra 
and the other gods are proved by the Veda to belong to 
species. Sankara then goes on to assert, on the autho- 
rity of Brahma Siitra, i. 3, 28, fortified by various texts 
from the Vedas and the Smpitis, that the gods and the 
world generally are produced (though not in the sense of 
evolution out of a material cause) from the word of the 
Vedas (see pp. 6 and 16) in the form of aphota. This 
last term will be explained below. This subject above 
referred to, of the eternal connection of the words of the 
Veda with the objects they represent, is further pursued 
in a passage which I have quoted in the Appendix, p. 300, 
where an answer is given to the objection that the ob- 
’ jects denoted by the words of the Veda cannot be eternal, 
as a total destmetion of everything takes place (not, in- 
deed, at the intermediate, but) at the great mundane dis- 
solutions. The solution given is that, by the favour of 
the supreme Lord, the inferior lords Brahma, etc., retain 
a recollection of the previous mundane conditions ; and 
that in each successive creation everything is produced 
exactly the same as it had previously been. I then pro- 
ceed in p. 105 to adduce a passage from Sayana, the 
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commentator on the Eig-veda, who refers to another of 
the Brahma Sutras, i. 1, 3 (quoted in p. 106), declaring 
that Brahma was the source of the Veda, which Sankara 
interprets as containing a proof of the omniscience of 
Brahma. Saywa understands this text as establLshing 
the superhuman origin of the Veda, though not its 
eternity in the proper sense, it being only meant, ac- 
cording to him (as well as to Madhava ; see p. xi.), that 
the Veda is eternal in the same sense as the mther is 
eternal, i.e. during the period between each creation and 
dissolution of the universe. 

In opposition to the tenets of the Mimansakas, who 
hold the eternity (or the eternal self-existence) of the 
Veda, and to the dogmas of the Vedanta, as just ex*- 
pounded, Gotama, the author of the Nyaya aphorisms, 
denies (Section ix. pp. 108-118) the eternity of sound; 
and after vindicating the Veda from the charges of 
falsehood, self-contradiction, and tautology, deduces its 
authority from the authority of the wise, or competent, 
person or persons who were its authors, as proved 
by the efficacy of such of the Vedic prescriptions as 
relate to mundane matters, and can be tested by ex- 
perience. It does not distinctly result from Gotama’s 
aphorism that God is the competent person whom he 
regards as the maker of the Veda. If he did not refer 
to God, he must have regarded the rishis as its authors. 
The authors of the VaiiSeshika Sutras, and of the Tarka 
Sangraha, as well as the writer of the Kusumanjali, 
however, clearly refer the Veda to Isvara (God) as its 
framor(pp. 118-133). TJdayana, the author of the latter 
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work (pp. 128-133), controverts the opinion that the ex- 
istence of the Veda from eternity can be proved by a 
continuous tradition, as such a tradition must, he says, 
have been interrupted at the dissolution of the world, 
which preceded the existing creation. He, therefore 
(as explained by his commentator), infers an eternal 
(and omniscient author of the Veda ; asserting that the 
Veda is paurusheya, or derived from a personal author; 
that many of its own texts establish this ; and that the 
appellations given to its particular sakhas or recensions, 
are derived from the names of those sages whose persons 
were assumed by Isvara, when he uttered them at the 
creation. In pp. 125 ff. I have quoted one of the Vai- 
seshika Sutras, with some passages from the commen- 
tator, to show the conceptions the writers entertained 
of the nature of the supernatural knowledge, or intui- 
tion, of the rishis. 

Kapila, the author of the Sankhya Aphorisms (pp. 1 33 
-138), agrees with theNyaya and Vaiseshika aphorists in 
denying the eternity of the Veda, but, in conformity with 
his own principles, differs from Gotama and Kanada in 
denying its derivation from a personal (i.e. here, a divine) 
author, because there was no person {i.e. as his commen- 
tator explains, no God) to make it. Vishnu, the chief 
of the liberated beings, though omniscient, could not, he 
argues, have made the Veda, owing to his impassiveness, 
and no other person could have done so from want of om- 
niscience. And even if the Veda have been uttered by 
the primeval Purusha, it cannot be called his work, as it 
was breathed forth by him imconsciously. Kapila agrees 
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with Jaimini in ascribing a self-demonstrating power to 
the Veda, and differs from the Vaisesliikas in not de- 
riving its authority from correct knowledge possessed by 
a conscious utterer. lie proceeds to controvert the 
existence of such a thing as sphop (a modification of 
sound which is assumed by the Mimansakas, and de- 
scribed as single, indivisible, distinct from individual 
letters, existing in the form of words, and constituting 
a whole), and to deny the eternity of sound. 

In the tenth Section (pp. 138-179) I shew (a) by quo- 
tations from the aphorisms of the Vedanta and their com- 
mentator (pp. 140-145), that the author and expounder 
of the Uttara Mimarnsa (the Vedanta) frequently differ 
from Jaimini the author of the Purva Mimarnsa in the 
interpretation of the same texts of the Upanishads. A 
similar diversity is next (i) proved at greater length 
(pp. 145-173), by quotations from the aphorisms and 
commentaries of the Vedanta and the Sankhya, to cha- 
racterize the expositions proposed by the adherents of • 
those two systems respectively. One quotation is given 
in pp. 175 ff. to shew (c) that the same is true in regard 
to the followers of the Vaiseshika philosophy, who dis- 
tinctly reject the Vedantic explanations; and last of all 
[d) I have made some extracts (pp. 177 ff.) from the 
Bhakti Sutras of S'andilya to exhibit the wide divergence 
of that writer from the orthodox views of the Vedanta 
regarding the sense of the Vedas. In pp. 173-175 
I quote some remarks of Dr. E. Roer, and Prof. Max 
Muller, regarding the doctrines of the Upanishads, and 
their relations to the different philosophical schools. 
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In the facts brought forward in this section we find 
another illustration (1) of the tendency common to all 
dogmatic theologians to interpret in strict conformity with 
their own opinions the unsystematic and not always con- 
sistent texts of an earlier age which have been handed 
down by tradition as sacred and infallible, and to repre- 
sent them as containing, or as necessarily implying, fixed 
and consistent systems of doctrine ; as well as (2) of the 
diversity of view which so generally prevails in regard 
to the sense of such texts among writers of different 
schools, who adduce them with equal positiveness of 
assertion as establishing tenets and principles which are 
mutually contradictory or inconsistent. 

In the eleventh Section (pp. 179-207) some passages are 
adduced from the Nyaya-milla-vistara, and from Kulluka’s 
commentary on Manu, to show that a distinct line of de- 
marcation is drawn by the scholastic writers between the 
Vedas on the one hand, and all other classes of Indian 
. scriptures, embraced under the designation of Smriti (in- 
cluding the Darsanas, the Institutes of Manu, the Pu- 
ranas, and Itihasas, etc.), on the other, the first being 
regarded as independent and infallible guides, while the 
others are (in theory) held to be authoritative only in so 
far as they are founded on, and coincide with, the Veda. 
The practical effect of this distinction is, however, much 
lessened by the fact that the ancient sages, the authors 
of the Smritis, such of them, I mean, as, like Manu, are 
recognized as orthodox, are looked upon by Madhava and 
Sankara as having had access to Vedio texts now no 
longer extant, as having held communion with the gods. 
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and as having enjoyed a clearness of intuition into divine 
mysteries which is denied to later mortals (pp. 181-185). 
Sankara, however (as shewn in pp. 184-192), does not 
regard all the ancients as having possessed this infallible 
insight into truth, but exerts all his ingenuity to explain 
away the claims (though clearly sanctioned by an Upani- 
shad) of Kapila, who was not orthodox according to his 
Vedantic standard, to rank as an authority. In his de- 
preciation of Kapila, however, Sankara is opposed to the 
Bhagavata Puriina (p. 192). I then proceed to observe 
(pp. 194-196) that although in ancient times the authors 
of the different philosophical systems {Dar'sanas) no doubt 
put forward their respective opinions as true, in oppo- 
sition to all the antagonistic systems, yet in modern times 
the superior orthodoxy of the Vediinta appears to be 
generally recognized; while the authors of the other 
systems are regarded, e.g. by Madhusudana Sarasvati, 
as, amid all their diversities, having in view, as their 
ultimate scope, the support of the Vedantic theory. The 
same \dew, in substance, is taken by Vijniina Bhikshu, 
the commentator on the Stinkhya Siitras, who (pp. 196- 
203) maintains that Kapila’s system, though atheistic, is 
not irreconcilable with the Vedanta and other theistic 
schools, as its denial of an Is vara (God) is only practical, 
or regulative, and merely enforced in order to withdraw 
men from the too earnest contemplation of an eternal 
and perfect Deity, which would impede their study of 
the distinction between matter and spirit. To teach 
men this discrimination, as the great means of attaining 
final liberation, is one of the two main objects, and strong 
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points, of the Sankhya philosophy, and here it is authori- 
tative ; while its atheism is admitted to he its weak 
side, and on this subject it has no authority. Yijnana 
Bhikshu goes on to say that it is even supposable that 
theistic systems, in order to prevent sinners from attain- 
ing knowledge, may lay down doctrines partially opposed 
to the Vedas ; and that though in these portions they are 
erroneous, they will still possess authority in the portions 
conformable to the Sruti and Smpiti. He then quotes a 
passage from the Padma Puriina, in which the god Siva 
tells his consort Parvati that the Vai^eshika, the Hyaya, 
the Sankhya, the Purva-mlmansii DarSanas, and the Ve- 
dantic theory of illusion, are all systems infected by the 
dark (or tdmasa) principle, and consequently more or less 
unauthoritative. All orthodox {dstika) theories, however, 
are, as Vijniina Bhikshu considers, authoritative, and free 
from error on their own special subject. And as respects 
the discrepancy between the Sankhya and the Vedanta, 
regarding the unity of Soul, he concludes that the former 
is not devoid of authority, as the apparent diversity of 
souls is acknowledged by the Vedanta, and the discri- 
minative knowledge which the Sankhya teaches is an 
instrument of liberation to the embodied soul ; and thus 
the two varying doctrines, if regarded as, the one prac- 
tical (or regulative), and the other real (or transcend- 
ental), will not be contradictory. At the close of Section 
eleventh (pp. 204-207) it is shewn that the distinction 
drawn by the Indian commentators between the super- 
human Veda and its human appendages, the Kalpa 
Sutras, etc., as well as the Smritis, is not borne out by 
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certain texts which I had previously cited. The Bfihad 
Aranyaka and Mundaka Upanishads (pp. 8, 31) seem to 
place all the different sorts of Sastras or scriptures (in- 
cluding the four Yedas) in one and the same class, the 
former speaking of them all promiscuously as being the 
breathing of Brahma, while the latter describes them all 
(except the Upanishads) as being parts of the “ inferior 
science,” in opposition to the “superior science,” or 
knowledge of Brahma. In the same spirit as the Mun- 
daka, the Chhandogya Upanishad also (quoted in p. 32 f.) 
includes the four Vedas in the same list with a variety 
of miscellaneous Sastras (which Niirada has studied with- 
out getting beyond the confines of exoteric knowledge), 
and never intimates (unless it be by placing them at the 
head of the list) that the former can claim any superior- 
ity over the other works with which they are associated. 
As, however, Sankara could not, in consistency with the 
current scholastic theory regarding the wide difference 
between the Vedas and all other Sastras, admit that the 
latter could have had a common origin with the former, 
he endeavours in his comment on the passage of the 
Brihad Aranyaka Upanishad to which I have adverted, 
to shew that the other works, which are there said to 
have been breathed out by the great Being along with 
the Vedas, were in reality portions of the Brahmanas. 
This explanation can scarcely apply to all the works enu- 
merated, and its force is weakened by the tenor of the 
other passages from the Mundaka and Chhandogya 
Upanishads, while any such distinction is repudiated in 
the statements of the Itihasas and Furanas quoted in 
pp. 27-30 and 105. 
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In the twelfth Section (pp. 207-217) the arguments 
in support of the Veda, adduced in the philosophical 
systems, and by the various commentators, as above sum- 
marised, are recapitulated, and some remarks are made 
on these reasonings. My observations are intended to 
shew that the arguments in question are inconclusive, or 
assume the points to be established ; that the rishis are 
proved by the contents of the hymns to have been their 
real authors ; and that numerous events which have 
occurred in time, are undoubtedly mentioned in the 
Vedas. This as we have seen (above, p. xvi.) is ad- 
mitted by Sankara. 

The Second Chapter (pp. 217-286) exhibits the 
opinions of the rishis in regard to the origin of the 
Vedic hymns. Its object is to shew in detail that, 
though some at least of the rishis appear to have 
imagined themselves to be inspired by the gods in the 
expression of their religious emotions and ideas, they 
at the same time regarded the hymns as their own com- 
positions, or as (presumably) the compositions of their fore- 
fathers, distinguishing between them as new and old, and 
describing their own authorship in terms which could 
only have been dictated by a consciousness of its reality. 
The first, second, and third Sections (pp. 218-244) con- 
tain a collection of passages from the Eig-veda in which 
a distinction is drawn (1 ) between the rishis as ancient and 
modem, and (2) between the hymns as older and more 
recent; and in which (3) the rishis describe themselves as 
the makers, fabricators, or generators of the hymns ; with 
some additional texts in which such authorship appears 
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to be implied, though it is not expressed. Section fourth 
(pp. 245-283) contains a variety of passages from the 
same Veda, in which (1) a superhuman character or super- 
natural faculties are ascribed to the earlier rishis; and 
(2) the idea is expressed that the praises and ceremonies 
of the rishis were suggested and directed by the gods in 
general, or, in particular, by the goddess of speech, or 
by some other or others of the different deities of the 
Vedic pantheon. To illustrate, and render more intel- 
ligible and probable, the opinions which I have ascribed 
to the old Indian rishis regarding their own inspiration, 
I have quoted in the same Section (pp. 267 - 273) a 
number of passages from Hesiod and Homer to shew 
that the early Greek bards entertained a similar belief. 
I then advert (pp. 273 - 274) to the remarkable diverg- 
ence between the later religious histories of Greece and 
of India. I next enquire briefly (in pp. 274-275) in 
what way we can reconcile the apparently conflicting 
ideas of the rishis on the subject of the hymns, con- 
sidered, on the one hand, as their own productions, and, 
on the other, as inspired by the gods. Then follow (pp. 
275-279) some further texts from the Eig-veda, in 
which a mystical, magical, or supernatural efficacy is 
ascribed to the hymns. These are succeeded (pp. 279- 
283) by a few quotations from the same Veda, in which 
the authors complain of their own ignorance ; and by a re- 
ference to the contrast between these humble confessions 
and the proud pretensions set up by later theologians in 
behalf of the Veda, and its capability of imparting uni- 
versal knowledge. The ideas of the rishis regarding 
their own inspiration differ widely from the conceptions 
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of later theorists ; for while the former looked upon the 
gods, who were confessedly mere created beings, as the 
sources of supernal illumination, the latter either regard 
the Veda as eternal, or refer it to the eternal Brahma, or 
Isvara, as its author. The fifth and last Section (pp. 
283-286) adduces some texts from the Svetiisvatara, 
Muntlaka and Chhiindogya Upanishads, which show the 
opinions of the writers regarding the inspiration, of their 
predecessors ; and refers to the similar claims set up on 
their own behalf by the writers of the Itihasas and Pu- 
riinas, as shewn in the passages quoted in pp. 27-30. 

With all its imperfections this volume may perhaps 
possess a certain interest, not only for the student of 
Indian history, but also for the divine and the philo- 
sopher, as furnishing a few documents to illustrate the 
course of theological opinion in a sphere far removed 
from the ordinary observation of the European student, 
— a course which, quite independently of the merits of 
the dififerent tenets involved in the enquiry, will, I 
think, be found to present a remarkable parallel in 
various respects to that which is traceable in the his- 
tory of those religious systems with which we are most 
familiar. In both cases we find that a primitive age of 
ardent emotion, of simple faith, and of unarticulated 
beliefs, was succeeded by a period of criticism and spe- 
culation, when the floating jnaterials handed down by 
preceding generations were compared, classified, recon- 
ciled, developed into their consequences, and elaborated 
into a variety of scholastic systems. 

In the Preface to the first edition I stated as follows : 
“In regard to the texts quoted from the Eig-veda, I 
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have derived the same sort of assistance from the French 
version of M. Langlois, which has been acknowledged 
in the Preface to the Second Volume, p. vi. I am also 
indebted for some of the Vedic texts to Boehtlingk 
and Roth’s Lexicon.” 

A comparison of the former edition with the present 
will shew that considerable alterations and additions 
have been made in the latter. The texts which formerly 
stood in the Appendix have now been transferred to their 
proper places in the body of the work ; and various other 
passages have been transposed. The principal additions 
will be found in the first four sections, in the ninth (pp. 
115-127), tenth (which is altogether new), eleventh (pp. 
185 ff.), and in the Appendix. 

I am indebted to various learned friends for assistance 
in different parts of the work, which I have acknow- 
ledged in the notes. My thanks are especially due to 
Professors Goldstiicker and Cowell for various important 
corrections which they have suggested in my translations 
of passages of a scholastic and philosophical character, 
quoted either in the body of the volume or in the Appen- 
dix, — corrections which are incorporated in the text, — as 
well as for some further remarks and suggestions which 
will be found in the notes or Appendix. I am also under 
obligations to Professor Aufrecht for some emendations of 
my renderings in the early part of the work, as well as 
for his explanations of many of the texts of the Eig- 
veda cited in the Second Chapter. 

Edinbuboh, J- MUIR. 

Novembtr^ 1868. 
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1) 62, ,, 
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.. 9fi, » 

2 „ For dhvanitvam read dhpanitam. 
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.. 101, „ 

22. For Vanap. read S’antip. 

„ H9. 
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.. 159. .. 
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„ 100, .. 
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.. 213, ,. 
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„ 221, „ 
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„ 224, „ 
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■■ 261. M 
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CHAPTER I. 

OPINIONS REGARDING THE ORBIIN, DIVISION, INSPIRATION, AND 
AUTHORITY OF THE VEDAS, HELD BY INDIAN AUTHORS 
SHORTLY BEFORE, OR SUBSEQUENT TO, THE COLLECTION OF 
THE HYMNS OF THE RIG-VEDA. 

Ik the preceding volumes of this work* I have furnished a general 
account of the ancient Indian writings, which are comprehended under 
the designation of Veda or Sruti. These works, which, as we have 
seen, constitute the earliest literature of the Hindus, are broadly divi- 
sible into two classes : (1) The Mantras or hymns, in which the praises 
of the gods are celebrated and their blessing is invoked; (2) the Brah- 
manas, which embrace (a) the liturgical institutes in which the cere- 
monial application of these hymns is declared, the various rites of sacri- 
fice are prescribed, and the origin and hidden import of the different 
forms are explained, and (i) the Aranyakas,’ and Upanishads (called also 
Vedantas, i.e. concluding portions of the Vedas), which in part possess 
the same character as some of the earlier portions of the Brahmanas, and 
are in part theological treatises in which the spiritual aspirations which 

' See Vol. I. pp. 2 S', and Vol. II. pp. 169 S. Sec also Professor Mai Muller’s 
History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature. 

* For more precise information see Muller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 313 ff. from which 
it will be perceived that only some of the aranyakas form part of the Bruhmao.as, and 
that two of the Upanishads are included in a Sanhitii. 
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were gradually developed in the minds of the more devout of the 
Indian sages are preserved. It is, therefore, elear that the hymns eon- 
stituto the original and, in some respects, the most essential portion of the 
Veda ; that the Bmhmanas arose out of the hymns, and are subservient 
to their employment for the purposes of worship ; while the Upanishads 
give expression to ideas of a speculative and mystical character which, 
though to some extent discoverable in the hymns and in the older 
portion of the Bruhmanos, are much further matured, and assume a 
more exclusive importance, in these later treatises. 

I content myself hero with referring the reader who desires to obtain 
a fuller idea of the nature of the hymns, and of the mythology which 
they embody, to the lato Professor II. H. Wilson’s translation of the 
earlier portion of the Rig-veda, to his prefaces to the several volumes, 
to Professor Max Muller’s History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
and to two papers of my own in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, entitled Contributions to a knowledge of the Cosmogony and 
Mythology^ of the Rig-veda. In the fourth volume of this work I 
return to the latter branch of the subject, and compare the conceptions 
which the rishis entertained of the different objects of their worship, 
with those representations of the deities who bore the same names, 
which occur in Indian writings of a later date, whether mythological 
or theological. 

The task to which I propose in the meantime to devote myself, is to 
supply some account of the opinions entertained by Hindu writers, 
ancient and modern, in regard to the origin and authority of the Vedas. 
With this view I have collected from some of the later hymns, from 
the Indian writings of the middle and later Vedic era (the Brahmanos 
and Upanishads) as well as from the books, whether popular or scien- 
tific, of the post-vedio period (the Puranas, the Itihasas, the Institutes 
of Manu, the aphorisms of the Darinas, or systems of philosophy, and 
their commentators, and the commentaries on the Vedas) such passages 
os I have discovered which have reference to these subjects, and propose 
to compare the opinions there set forth with the ideas entertained on 
some of these points by the writers of the more ancient hymns, as 
dcducible from numerous passages in their own compositions. 

The mythical accounts which are given of the origin of the Vedas 
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are mutually conflicting. In some passages they are said to hare been 
created by Prajapati from Are, air, and the sun, or by some other 
process. In other texts they are said to have been produced by 
Brahma from his different months, or by the intervention of the 
Gayatrt, or to have sprung from the goddess Sarasvatl, or to have 
otherwise arisen. I proceed to adduce these several passages. 

Sect. I. — Origin of the Vedat according to the Purusha-ruhta, the 

Atharva-veda, the Bruhmanae, TJpanithadt, and Inatitutee of Manu. 

Purueha-riikta. — In the ninth verse of this hymn (Rig-veda, x. 90, 
already quoted in Vol. I. pp. 8 and 9) the three Vedas are said to have 
been produced from the mystical victim Fnrusha : Taem&d yajnat 

utrva-hutak richah sdmSni jajnire | chhandamsi jajnire taemad yajxu 
tatmdd ajayata \ “ From that universal sacrifice sprang the rich and 
saman verses : the metres sprang from it : from it the yajush arose.”’ 

This is the only passage in the hymns of the Rig-veda in which the 
creation of the Vedas is described. 

In the Atharva-veda the following texts refer to that subject : 

X. 7, 14. Yattra rithayah praihamajdh richah eSma yajur makl \ 
ekarthir yasminn arpitah Skambham tarn brihi katamah acid era eah \ 
.... 20. Taemdd richo apdtakehan yajur yatmdd apdkathan \ edmdni 
yaeya lomdni atharvdngiraeo tnukham \ Skambham tarn brdhi katamah 
trid era eah \ 

“ Declare who that Skambha (supporting-principle) is in whom the 
primeval rishis, the yich, saman, and yajush, the earth, and the one 

rishi, are sustained 20. Declare who is that Skambha from 

whom they cut off the rich verses, from whom they scraped off the 
yajush, of whom the s^an verses are the hairs, and the verses of 
Atharvan and Angiraa the mouth.” 

’ The word veda, in whatever seaie wo are to understand it, occurs in R.V. viii. 
19, 6 : Yah tamidhd yah ahull yo vfdena daddia martyo agnayt | yo namasd tvadhva- 
rah I 6. Tanya id arvanto raihhayante dnavas tanya dyumnitamani yaiah | na lam 
amho dtra-krilam kutan ehana na marlya-kritam nan at \ “ The horses of that mortal 
who, devoted to sacrifice, does homage to Agni with fuel, with an oblation, with ritual 
knowledge (?}, with reverence, — (0) speed forward impetuously ; and bis renown is 
most glorious. No calamity, caused either by god or by man, can assail him from 
any quarter.” 
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xiii. 4, 38. Sa vai righhyo ajuyata iatmai j-icho ajayanla | 

“He (apparently Indra, see verse 44) sprang from the I'ich verses: 
the fieh verses sprang from him.’’ 

xix. 54, 3. Kilud richah tamahhavan yajuh iuldd ajuyata \ 

“ From Time the rich verses sprang : the yajush sprang from Time.’’ * 
The following texts from the same Veda may also bo introduced here : 
iv. 35, 6. Tatmdt pakvSd amritam sambahhuva yo gdyatryHh adhi- 
patir habhava \ yatmin vfdak nikituh riharupat tenaudanendlt tardmi 
mrityum \ 

" I overpass death by means of that oblation {pdana), from which, 
when cooked, ambrosia (amrifa) was produced, which became the lord 
of the Qayatrl, and in which the omniform Vedas are comprehended.” 
vii. 54, 1. Richam tStna yajdmah* ydbhydm karmuni kurvate j etetadani 
rujato yajnam devethu yachhatah \ 2. Jtichaik tuma yad apruksham havir 
(jo yajur balam | t»ha md tatmdd md kimtld vedah ppithfah sacMpate \ 

“ Wo worship the Rich and the Saman, wherewith men celebrate 
religious rites, which shine in the assembly, and convey sacrifices to 
the gods. 2. Inasmuch as I have asked the Rich and the Saman for 
butter and for vigour, and the Yajush for strength, — let not the Veda, 
so asked, destroy me, o lord of strength (Indra).” 

The next passage is from the Shtapatha Brahmana, xi. 5, 8, 1 ff. : 
Prajdpalir vai idam ogre dsid ekah eva \ so ’kdmayata sydm prajdyeya 
iti I So’Srdmyai sa iapo’iapyala | tasmdeh chrdntdt iepdndt trayo lokdh 
asrijyanta prithivy antariksham dyauh | sa imams (rln lokdn abhitatdpa \ 
tebhyas taptebhyas trini jyotimshy ajdyanta agnir yo 'yam pavate suryah ] 
sa imdni Mni jyotimshy abhitatdpa | tebhyas taptebhyas trayo vedah 
ajdyanta agner rigvedo vCiyor yajurvedah surydt sdmavedah \ sa imdm* 
trln veddn abhitatdpa | tebhyas taptebhyas trini iukrdny ajdyanta bliur 
ity rigvedad bhuvah iti yajurveddt svar Hi sdmareUdt \ Tad rigvedenaira 
hotram akurvala yajurvedena ddhvaryavam sCimaredena udgitham [ yad 
eva trayyai vidydyai sukraih tena brahmatvam uchehakrdma. 

“ Prajapati was formerly this universe [i.e. the solo existence], one 
only. He desired, ‘may I become, may I be propagated.’ He toiled 

* See my translation of the entire hymn in the Journal of the Roy. As. Soc. for 
I86S, p. 381. The Vishnu Purfina, i. 2, 13, says : Tad eva tarvam evailad rpahta- 
eyakta-nnrupavat j tatha purueha-rfipena kala-riipena cha sthitam | “ This (Brahma) 
is all this universe, existing both os the perceptible and the imperceptible ; existing 
also in the forms of Purusha and of Kala (Time).” 
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in devotion, he performed austerity. From him, when he had so 
toiled, and performed austerity, three worlds were created,— earth, air, 
and sky. He infused warmth into these three worlds. From them, 
thus heated, three lights were produced, — Agni (fire), this which 
purifies (f.«. Pavana, or Vayu, the wind),* and Surya (the sun). He 
infused heat into these throe lights. From them so heated the three 
Vedas were produced, — the Rig-veda from Agni (fire), the Yajur-voda 
from Vayu (wind), and the Sama-veda from Surya (the sun). He 
infused warmth into these three Vedas. From them so heated three 
luminous essences were produced, — bhuh from the Big-veda, bhuvah 
from the Tajur-veda, and svar from the Sama-veda. Hence, with the 
Rig-veda they performed the function of the hotri ; with the Yajur- 
veda, the office of the adhvaryu ; with the Sama-veda, the duty of the 
udgatfi ; while the function of the brahman arose through the luminous 
essence of the triple science [«.«. the three Vedas combined].” 

Chhdndogya Upanitlutd. — A similar passage (already quoted in Volume 
Second, p. 200) occurs in the Chhandogya TJpanisbad (p. 288 of 
Dr. Boer’s ed.) : 

Prajdpalir lokdn ahhyatapat \ teshdm tapyamdndndm ra*dn prdhfihad 
aynim prithkydh vdyum antarikthdd udityam divah \ ta etd/ titro devatdk 
ahhyatapat \ tdtdih tapyamdndndm ra»dn prdhrihad agner fieho vdyor 
yajdmihi adma uditydt | sa etdih trayVh vidydm ahhyatapat \ tasydt 
tapyamdndydh raadn prdhrihad hhur iti righhyo hhuvar iti yajurhhyah 
$var iti sdmahhyah \ 

“ Prajapati infused warmth into the worlds, and from them so heated 
he drew forth their essences, viz. Agni (fire) from the earth, Vayu 
(wind) from the air, and Surya (the sun) from the sky. Ho infused 
warmth into these three deities, and from them so heated he drew forth 
their essences, — from Agni the jrich verses, from Vayu the yajush 
verses, and from Surya the saman verses. He then infused heat into 
this triple science, and from it so heated he drew forth its essences, — 
from rich verses the syllable bhuh, from yajush verses bhuvah, and 
from saman verses svar.” * 

■ See S'atapatha Brutimaua, vi. I, 2, 19 : . . . ayam na $a Vayur yo 'yam pavata 
. . . “This i« that Vayu, ho who puriBea.” 

* Passages to the same effect occur also in the Aitareva (r. 32-34) and Kausht- 
takl Brahmanas. That in the former will be found in Dr. Hang’s translation of the 
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Manu . — The same origin is assigned to the three Vedas in the follow- 
ing verses from the account of the creation in Mann, i. 21-23, where 
the idea is no doubt borrowed from the Brahmanas : 

Sarvethim tu la ndrnani karmani cha pnthak prithtk | Vtda-Mdehhya 
evSdau pfithak tanuihdi cha nirmamt \ Karmutmandm cha dnandth so 
'srijat prdnindm prahhuh | sddhydndm eha ganafk sdkthma^ yajnain 
chaira sandtanam \ Agni-rdyu-ravibhyas tu trayam brahma sandtanam | 
dudoha yagna-siddhyartham rig-yajuh-tdma-lakshanam | 

“Ho [Brahma] in the beginning fashioned from the words of the Veda 
the several names, functions, and separate conditions of all [creatures]. 
That Lord also created the suhtUe host of active and living deities, and 
of Sadhyas, and eternal sacrifice. And in order to the performance of 
sacrifice, ho drew forth from Agni, from Vayu, and from Surya, the 
triple eternal Ve<la, distinguished as Rich, Yajush, and Saman.” 
Kulluka Bhafta, the commentator, annotates thus on this passage: 
Sandtanam nityam | teddpaurusheyaica - paksho Manor abhimatah \ 
pdrra-kalpe ye redds te era Paramdtma-murtter Brahmanah sarvajnasya 
smfiiy-drudhdh \ tdn era kalpdddv agni-rdyu-raribhyak dehakarsha ] 
irautai eha ayam artho na iankanlyah | tathdeha irutih | “ agner rigredo 
vdyor yajurredah dditydt sdmaredah " iti | 

“ The word sandiana means ‘ eternally pre-existing.’ The doctrine 
of the superhuman origin of the Vedas is maintained by llanu. The 
same Vedas which [existed] in the previous mundane era (Kalpa) wore 
preserved in the memory of the omniscient Brahma, who was one with 
the supreme Spirit. It was those same Vedas that, in the beginning of 
the [present] Kalpa, ho drew forth from Agni, Vayu, and Surya: and 
this dogma, which is founded upon the Veda, is not to be questioned, 
for the Veda says, ‘ the Rig-veda comes from Agni, theTajur-veda from 
Vayu, and the Sama-veda from Surya.’ " 

Another commentator on Manu, Medhatithi, explains this passage in 
a more rationalistic fashion, “ by remarking that the Rig-veda opens 
with a hymn to fire, and the Yajur-veda with one in which air is men- 
tioned.’’ — Colebr. Misc. Ess. i. p. 11, note. 

Brihmaga ; and the one in the latter is rendered into German by Weber ia his Ind. 
Stud. ii. 303 ff. 

' EnllOka explains this to mean, “ Haring understood them from the words of 
the Veda" (Feda-daideiiyaA era ata/amya). 
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To the veraes from Mann (i. 21-23) just cited, the following from 
the second book may be added, partly for the purpose of completing 
the parallel with the passages previously adduced from the S'atapatha 
Brahmana and the Chhandogya Upanishad : 

Manu, ii. 76 ff. Akdram chapy ukdram cha makdrafa cha Prajdpatih | 
Veda-traydd niraduhad bhar bhuvah tear itUi cha \ 77. Tribhyah eva lu 
vedtbhyah pddam pddam aduduhat | “tad” ity richo’iydh idcitrydh 
paramtih\hi prajdpatih \ .... 81. Omkdra-purvikdt tisro mahdrydk- 
ritayo 'tyaydh | Tripadd chaita gdyatrl vijntyam Brahmano mukham. 

76. “Frajapati also milked out of the three Vedas the letters a, u, 
and m, together with the words bhdh, bhuvah, and »var. 77. The same 
supreme Frajapati also milked from each of the three Vedas one of the 
[three] portions of the text called tdvitri [or gdyatrt], beginning with 
the word tat.’' .... 81. The three great imperishable particles (Mu A, 
bhuvah, war) preceded by om, and the gdyatrl of three lines, are to be 
regarded as the mouth of Brahma.” 

The next passage, from the Shtapatha Brahmana, vi. 1, 1, 8, first 
speaks generally of Frajapati creating the three Vedas, and then after- 
wards, with some inconsistency, describes their production from the 
waters : ’ 

So 'yam purushab Prajdpatir akdmayata “ bhiydn sydm prajdyeya ’’ 
iti I to’irdmyat >a tapo’tapyata \ »a irdntav Updm brahma eva pratha- 
mam asrtjafa traylm eva vidydm | id eva aimai pratiih(hd 'bhavat | tat- 
mdd dhur “ brahma aiya earvaiya pratiihfhd ” iti | tasmdd andchya 
pratitiih(hati j pratiihfhd hy ethd yad brahma \ taiydm pratiihfhdydm 
pratUhfhito 'tapyata | 9. So’po’ipyata vdehah eva lokdt | vdg eva aeya 
Id 'trijyata \ id idam larvam dpnod yad idam kincha { yad dpnot taimdd 
dpah I yad avrinot taimdd vdh \ 10. So'kdmayata “ dbhyo'dbhyo'dhi 
prajdyeya” iti | lo'nayd tray yd vidyayd eaha apah prdvisat \ tatah 
dndaih lamavarttata \ tad abhyamriiat | “aitv” ity “aitu bhdyo ’itv” ity 
eva tad abravit | tato brahma eva praihamam airijyata irayy eva vidyd | 
tamdd dhur “ brahma atya larvaiya prathamajam ” iti | api hi iatmdl 
puruihdd brahma eva pUrvam atpijyala tad atya tad mukham eva 
atrijyata \ taimdd andehdnam dhur “ agni-katpaht ” iti \ mukhaih hy 
etad agner yad brahma \ 

* This text, Big-veda, iil 62, 10, will be quoted in the sequel. 

* This passage with the preceding context is givea in the Fourth Volume of this 
work, pp. 18 f. 
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“ This Male, Prnjapati, desired, ‘ May I multiply, may I be propa- 
gated.’ He toiled in devotion ; he practised austere-fervour. Having 
done so he first of aU created sacred knowledge, the triple Yedic science. 
This became a basis for him. Wherefore men soy, ‘ sacred knowledge 
is the basis of this universe.’ Hence after studying the Veda a man 
has a standing ground ; for sacred knowledge is his foundation. Resting 
on this basis ho (Prnjapati) practised austere-fervour. 9. He created 
the waters from Vach (speech), as their world. Vach was his : she was 
created. She pervaded all this whatever exists. As she pervaded (apnot), 
waters were called ‘apalj.’ As she covered {avrinot) all, water was called 
‘ var.’ 10. He desired, ‘ May I be propagated from these waters.’ Along 
with this triple Vedio science he entered the waters. Thence sprang 
an egg. He gave it an impulse ; and said, ‘ Let there be, let there be, 
let there be again.’ Thence was first created sacred knowledge, the 
triple Vedic science. Y’hcreforo men say, ‘ Sacred knowledge is the 
first-born thing in this universe. Moreover, it was sacred knowledge 
which was created from that Male in front, wherefore it was created as 
his mouth. Hence they say of a man learned in the Veda, ‘ He is like 
Agni ; for sacred knowledge is Agni’s mouth.’ ” 

The next passage from the Taittirlya Brtihmana, ii. 3, 10, 1, briefiy 
states that the Vedas were created after Soma : 

Prajapatih Somam rSjanam asrijata \ tain trayo veiiih anv asrijyanta | 
“Prajapati created king Soma. After him the three Vedas were 
created.” 

The same Brahmana in other places, as iii. 3, 2, 1, speaks of the 
Veda as derived from Prajapati {Prujapatyo vedah). 

Satapatha Brahmana. — According to the following passage of the 
Satapatha Brahmana, xiv. 5, 4, 10 (=Brihad Aranyaka Upanishad, 
p. 455 of Rder’s ed. and p. 179 of trans.) the Vedas, as well as other 
Sostras, are the breath of Brahma : 

Sa yathd ardredhagner ahhyahitat prithag dhumah tiniScharanti evam 
rai are ’lya mahato bhutaeya nisvaeitam etad yad rigeedo yajurvedah 
eamacedo’tharvdngiraeah itihatah purdnam vidyd upanithadah ilokdh 
tdtrdny anuvydihydndni vydkhydndni aeyaica etdni aarrdni nisva- 
litdni I 

“ As from a fire made of moist wood various modifications of smoko 
proceed, so is the breathing of this great Being the Rig-veda, the 
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Yajur-veda, the Sama-yeda, the Atharvangirases, the Itihasas, Puranas, 
Mience, the TJpanishads, ycraes {ilokat), aphorisms, comments of dif- 
ferent kinds — all these are his breathings.” 

It is curious that in this passage the Yedas appear to be classed in 
the same category with various other works, such as the Sutras, from 
some at least of which (as we shall see further on), they are broadly 
distinguished by later writers, who regard the former (including the 
Brahmanas and Upanishads) as of superhuman origin, and infallible 
correctness, while this character is expressly denied to the latter, which 
are represented as pauruMheya, or merely human compositions, possessed 
of no independent authority. 

In the Brihad Aranyaka IJpanishad (pp. 50-53 of Dr. Boer’s cd.) 
Prajapati [identified with Death, or the Devourer] is said to have pro- 
duced Vuch (speech), and through her, together with soul, to have 
created all things, including the Vedas : 

Sa tayd vdchd tena dtmand idam larvam aarijata yad idaiit kincha 
richo yajdmthi sdmdni chhanddiim yajndn prajdh paiun | 

“By that speech and that soul he created all things whatsoever, 
rich, yajush, and saman texts, metres, sacrifices, creatures, and animals.” 
And in Satapatha Brahmana, liv. 4, 3, 12 (p. 290 of the same Bri- 
had Aranyaka Upanishad) it is said: 

Trayo veddh ete eva | vdy era rig-redo mano yajur-vedah prdnah sdma- 
vedah I 

“The three Vedas are [identifiable with] these three things [speech, 
mind, and breath]. Speech is the Rig-veda, mind the Yajur-veda, and 
breath the Sama-veda.” 

The following text, from the S’atapatha Brahmana, vii. 5, 2, 52, gives 
a singular account of the production of the Vedas : 

"Samudre ted sadane tddaydmi’’ Hi \ Mano rai samudrah 1 manato vai 
aamudrdd vdchd 'bhryd deeds iraylih vidydm nirakhanan \ tad esha iloko 
'bhyuktah " ye [pat}) sarmedrdd nirakhanan deeds tlkshndbhir abhribhih \ 
sudeeo adya tad eidyud yatra nireapanam dadhur ” Hi \ manah samudro 
vdk tlkshnd 'bhris trayl vidya nireapanam \ etad esha iloko 'bhyuktah | 
manasi tdm sddayati | 

“‘I settle thee in the ocean as thy seat.’"* Hind is the ocean. 

>'< I am indebted to Professor Aufrecht for the following ciplonntion of this formula, 
which is taken from the Vujusonejri Souhitit, xiii. 53. The words ore addressed to a 
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From the mind-ooeon with speech for a shovel the gods dag out the 
triple Vedic science. Hence this verse has been uttered : ‘ May the 
brilliant deity to-day know where they placed that offering which 
the gods dug out with sharp shovels.’ Mind is the ocean ; speech is the 
sharp shovel ; the triple Vedic science is the offering. In reference 
to this the verse has been uttered. He settles it in Mind.” 

The next passage from the Taittirlya Bruhmana, iii. 39, 1, speaks of 
the Veda as being “the hair of Prajapati’s beard" {Prajupater vat 
etani smairuni yad pedaft). The process of its germination is left to the 
imagination of the reader. 

In another text of the same Brahmana, Vuch (speech) is called the 
mother of the Vedas : 

ii. 8, 8, 5. Vug ahharam prathamaju fiiatya vtddntlm mufu amfitatya 
nubhih I »d no jtuKunu upa yajnam ugud avanti devl tuhatu me <utu | 
yam rishayo manfra-lriio mantthinab anvaichhan deeds iapasd SrameM | 
“Vach (speech) is an imperishable thing, and the first-bom of the 
ceremonial, tbe mother of the Vedas, and the centre-point of immor- 
tality. Delighting in us, she came to the sacrifice. May the pro- 
tecting goddess be ready to listen to my invocation, — she whom the 
wise rishis, the composers of hymns, the gods, sought by austere- 
fervour, and by laborious devotion.” 


Sect. II. — Origin of the Vedas according to the Vishnu, Bhagarata, and 
Markandeya Purdnas, the Hariraihia, the Mahdhhdrata ; eternity of 
the Veda ; miscellaneous statements regarding it. 

In the Vishnu and Bbagavata Furanas we find a quite different 
tradition regarding the origin of the Vedas, which in these works are 
said to have been created by the four-faced Brahma from his several 
mouths. Thus the Vishnu Parana says, i. 6, 48 ff. : 

Gdyairam cha riehab chaiva trwnt-sdma-rathantaram | slgnishfomam 
eha yajndndih nirmame prathamdd mukhdt | yajd^hi traishfubhain 
chhandah stomam panchadaiam tathii | Vfihat sdma tathokthyam cha 
dakshindd asrijad mukhdt \ sdmdni jagati-chhandah stomam saptadaiam 

brick at the time when the hearth [chihja) for the reception of the sacred fires is being 
constructed. As the bricks are severally called apasyd (properly ‘ eflicacious,’ but 
crroneoosly derived from ap) they arc addreised as if placed in various parts of water 
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latha I vairUpam attrutraHi eha pasckimad atrijad mukhdt \ ekavimiam 
atharvanam aploryamunam eva cka | Anuthtubham ta tairdjam uttarud 
airijad mukliat \ 

“ From his eastern mouth Erahmu formed the gajratra, the rich verses, 
the trivrit, the s3ma-rathantara, and of sacrifices, the agnishtoma. 
From his southern mouth he created the yajush verses, the trishtubh 
metre, the panchadasa-stoma, the vrihat-saman, and the ukthja. From 
his ■western mouth he formed the s^an verses, the jagnti metre, the 
saptadasa-stoma, the vairupo, and the atiratra. From his northern 
mouth ho framed the ekavinsa, the atharvan, the aptorjaman, with the 
anushtubh and viraj metres.” 

In like manner it is said but with variations, in the Bhagavata Parana, 
iii. 12, 34, and 37 ff. : 

Kadachid dhyCtyaiah sra>h(ur teduh dsams ckaturmukhdt | katkath 
trakthydmy aham lokdn tamatetdn yathu purd | . . . . fCiy-yaJuk-sdmd- 
tkarvdkhydn.veddn pdrtddihhir imkhaih | saslram ijydm etuii-tUmam 
prdyaickiltam ryadhdi kramdt | 

“Once the Vedas sprang from the four-faced creator, as he was me- 
ditating ‘ how shall I create the aggregate worlds as before 
He formed from his eastern and other mouths the Vedas called I'icb, 
yajush, saman, and atharvan, together with praise, sacrifice, hymns, 
and expiation.” 

And in verse 45 it is stated that the ushnih metre issued from his 
hairs, the gayatr! from his skin, the trishtubh from his flesh, the 
anusbtubh from his tendons, the jagatl from his bones {Tasyoshmg dtil 
lomebhyo gdydirl cka tvacho tibhoh \ tri»h(up mdmtdt tnuto 'nunhfup 
jagaty asthnah Prajdpaleh). 

The Markandeya Puraija says on the same subject, 102, 1 : 

Tasmdd anddd ribhinndt tu Brakmano 'ryakta-janmanah \ richo hahhu- 
rak prathamam prathamdd vadanud mune \ 2. Jatd-puthpa-nibkdh »adyas 
l&ft-rupdnta-iamkatdh j pfithak pfitkag tibhinnds cka rajo-rupa-vakdt 
tatak I 3. Tajumihi dakikinad vaklrad aniruddhani kdnekanam | yddrig- 
rarnam taikd-varndny asamkali-dkardni cka | 4. Pasektmam gad pibkor 
raktram Brakmanah paratne»k(kinah \ dvirbkutdni tdmdni tataS ckkan- 
ddmsi tdny atka \ 5. AtkarvaMm aketkaih cka bkringdnjana-ckaya-prah- 
kam I gkordgkora-wardpafh iad dbkiekdrika-idntikam | 6. Ultardt pra- 
** See Wilson’s Transl. toI. i. p. 84. 
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kaflhhuiam vadanat ta»ya redhasah \ fukha-sattva-tamah-pruyam taumyd- 
4aumya-tvarvpavat \ 7. Richo rajo-yundh tathaih yajuthdm cha guno 
mune | iamo-gundni tdmdni lamah-taitvam atharratu \ 

I. “From the eastern mouth of Brahm^ who sprang by an imper- 
ceptible birth from that divided egg (Manu, i. 9, 12), there suddenly 
issued first of all the rich verses, (2) resembling China roses, brilliant 
in api>earance, internally united, though separated from each other, 
and characterized by the qmdity of passion {rajas). 3. From his 
southern mouth came, unrestrained, the yajush verses of the colour 
of gold, and disunited. 4. From the western mouth of the supreme 
Brahma appeared the saman verses and the metres. 5 and 6. From 
the northern mouth of Vedhas (Brahma) was manifested the entire 
Atharvana of the colour of black bees and collyrium, having a cha- 
racter at once terrible and not terrible," capable of neutralizing the 
arts of enchanters, pleasant, characterized by the qualities both of 
purity and darkness, and both beautiful and the contrary. 7. The 
verses of the j'ich are distinguished by the quality of passion {rajas), 
those of the yajush by purity {saliva), those of the sdman by darkness 
{lamas), and those of the atharvan by both darkness and purity.” 
Harivamia. — In the first section of the Harivamsa, verse 47, the 
creation of the Vedas by Brahma is thus briefiy alluded to : 

J^icho yajuihshi sdmdni nirmame yajna-siddhaye \ sddhyds lair ayajan 
devdn ily tram anukusruma | 

“In order to the accomplishment of sacrifice, ho formed the yich, 
yajush, and saman verses : with these the Sadhyas worshipped the 
gods, as we have heard.” 

The following is the account of the same event given in another part 
of the same work ; Harivamsa, verse 11,516 : 

Talo ’srjad rai Iripaddm gdyatriih veda-mdlaram \ Akaroch cliaiva cha- 
luro redan gdyalri-sambhavdn \ 

After flaming the world, Brahma “ next created the guyatrl of three 
lines, mother of the Vedas, and also the four Vedas which sprang from 
the gayatrl.” " 

» Ghoraghora is the correct MS. reading, as I learn &om Dr. Hall, and not 
gdvaddhora, as given in Professor Baneijea's printed text. 

The same words gngatrlih veda-mataram also occur in the M.Bh. Vanaparvau, 
verse 13,432 ; and the same title is applied to Vuch in the Taitt. Br. os quoted above, 
p 10. 
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A little further on we find this expanded into the following piece of 
mysticism, verse 11,665 flP. : 

Samahita-mana Brahma moksha-praptena heluna ( chandra-mandala- 
tamtthanuj jpotia-fejo mahat tad& | Pravisya hridayaih kthipram yuyafryuh 
nayanuntare | Garhhasya tamhhavo yaS eha chaturdha purushutmakah | 
Brahma-tejonwyo ’vyaktah iusvato ’iha dhruro 'vyayah \ na chendn'ya- 
yunair yukio yuklai tejo-gunena cha \ ehandraihiu-vimala-prakhyo hhrd- 
juhnur varna-$amsthilah \ Netruhhyam janayad dei-ah rig-vedaih yajushd 
$aha I tumatedam cha jihvSgrad atharcunaih eha murddhatah \Juta-mulrut 
tu U reddh kthetram vindanli tattvatah \ Tena cedatvam dpannd yasmdd 
rtndanti tat padam | Te erijanti tadd reddh brahma purrant tandtanam | 
Purtuhaih dirya-rilpabham traih tvair bhdtair mano-bharaih | 

“ For the emancipation of the world, Brahma, sunk in contem- 
plation, issuing in a luminous form from the region of the moon, 
penetrated into the heart of Gayatri, entering between her eyes. 
From her there was then produced a quadruple being in the form 
of a Male, lustrous as Brahma, undefined, eternal, undecaying, de- 
void of bodily senses or qualities, distinguished by the attribute of 
brilliancy, pure as the rays of the moon, radiant, and embodied in 
letters. The god fashioned the Eig-veda, with the Yaju.sh from his 
eyes, the Sama-veda from the tip of his tongue, and the Atharvan 
from his head. These Vedas, as soon as they are born, find a body 
(Jahetra). Hence they obtain their character of Vedas, because they 
find {rindanti) that abode. These Vedas then create the pre-existent 
eternal brahma (sacred science), a Male of celestial form, with their 
own mind-bom qualities.” 

I extract another passage on the same subject from a later section of 
the same work, verses 12,425 ff. When the Supreme Being was intent 
on creating the universe, Hiranyngarbha, or Prajapati, issued from his 
mouth, and was desired to divide himself, — a process which ho was in 
great doubt how he should effect. The text then proceeds : 

Itiehintayata* taiya “om" ity etoilhifah trarah ] la bhumdv antarlkche 
cha ndke cha kfitardn nanam | Tam chaiedbhyatatas tasya manah-tdra- 
mayam punah \ hridayud dera-dera»ya vathafkdrah samutthitah | bhumy- 
antartktha-ndkdndm bhdyah tvardtmakdh pardh \ mahdcmfitimaydh 
punydh mahuiydhritayo'bharan \ chhandaedm pravard dect chaturcimsd- 
kthard ’bhavat \ Tat-padaih tammaran divyam sdcitrlm akarot prabhuh | 
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rik-tamiUharta-yajuihai ehaturo bhagatin prahhuh \ ehakdra mkhildn 
vedan hrahma-yuktena karmana \ 

“While ho was thus reflecting, the sound “om” issued from him, 
and resounded through the earth, air, and sky. While the god of 
gods was again and again repeating this, the essence of mind, the 
voshatkdra proceeded from his heart. Next, the sacred and transcen- 
dent vyahritis, (bhu^, bhuvali, svar), formed of the great sm^iti, in the 
form of sound, were produced from earth, air, and sky. Then appeared 
the goddess, the most excellent of metres, with twenty-four syllables 
[the gayatrl]. Reflecting on the divine text [beginning with] “ tat,” 
the Lord formed the savitrl. He then produced all the Vedas, the Rich, 
Saman, Atharvan, and Yajush, with their prayers and rites,” (See also 
the passage from the Bhdg. Pur. xii. 6, 37 S., which will he quoted in 
a following section.) 

Mahdbhdrata. — The Mahabharata in one passage speaks of Sarasratl 
and the Vedas as being both created by Achyuta (Vishnu) from his 
mind (Bhlshma-parvon, verse 3019 : Sarasvatim cha veiumi cha mana»ah 
tairijt ’chyutah). In another place, Santi-parvan, verse 12,920, Saras- 
vatl is said, in conformity with the texts quoted above, pp. 10 and 12, 
from the Toittirlya Brahmana, the Vana-parvan, and the Harivamia, 
to be the mother of the Vedas : 

VedandtA mdtaraih paiya mat-tlhdm devlm Saratvaiim \ 

“Behold Sarasvatl, mother of the Vedas, abiding in me.” 

Jfanu . — According to the verses in Manu, xii. 49, 60, quoted in the 
First Volume of this work, p. 41, the Vedas, with the other beings and 
objects named along with them, constitute the second manifestation of 
the sattva guna, or pure ptinciple ; while Brahma is placed in a higher 
rank, as one of the first manifestations of the same principle. The word 
Veda in this passage is explained by KuUuka of those “ embodied 
deities, celebrated in the Itihasas, who preside over the Vedas ” ( Fedd- 
bkimdninyas cha devatuh vigrahacatyah itihasa-praiidduK). 

Sect. III. — Passages of the Brahmanas and other works in which the 
Vedas are spoken of as being the sources of all things, and as infinite 
and eternal. 

The first text of this sort which I shall cite is from the S'atapatha 
Brahmaija, x. 4, 2, 21 : 
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Alha tarvaHt iAutuni paryaikihat | sa trayyum eva vidydydik sarvdni 
hh&ldny apahyat \ altra hi larveahdm chhandaadm dtmd aarveshdth tlomd- 
ndih sarveshdm prdndndm sarreihdm devdndm \ etad cai aati \ eiad hy 
amritam | yad hy amritam tad hy aali | etad u tad yad martyam \ 22. Sa 
aikahata Prajdpdtih “ trayydm vdva vidydydm aarvdni bhutdni \ hanta 
trayim eva vidydm dtnUinam abhiaamakaravai " iti | 23. Sa richo vyau- 
hat \ dt'ddaia brihati-aahaardny atdvatyo ha ficho ydfi Prajdpati-ariahfda 
Ida trimSattame ryuha pankliahv atiahfhanta | td^ yat trimaattama vyiihe 
>tiah(hanta taamdt trimsad mdaaaya rdtrayah \ atha yat panktiahu taamdt 
pdnktah Prajdpatih \ tdh aahfdbatam iatdni panktayo ’bhavan \ 

21. “ Then he looked around upon all beings. He beheld all beings 
in this triple Yedic science. For in it is the soul of all metres, of all 
hymns of praise, of all breaths, of all the gods. This,’ indeed, exists. “ 
It is an undying thing. For that which is undying (really) exists. 
This is that which is mortal.*® Frajapati reflected, ‘All beings are com- 
prehended in the triple Vedic science : come let me dispose myself in the 
shape of the triple Vedic science.** He arranged the verses of the Rig- 
veda. Twelve thousand Bfibatls, and as many Rich-verses which were 
created by Prajapati, stood in rows in the thirtieth class. Since they 
stood in the thirtieth class there are thirty nights in the month. Since 
they stood in rows {pankti) Prajapati is called Pankta. They formed 
eighteen hundreds of rows.” 

The next text, from the Taittirlya Brehmana, iii. 12, 9, 1, speaks of 
the three Vedas as being respectively the sources of form, motion, and 
heat, or brilliancy : 

^lybhyo jdldm aarvaso murttim dhuh aarvd gatir ydjuahl haiva iakat ] 
aarvam tejah adma-rupyam ha hival \ 

“They say that form universally proceeds from that 

motion is always connected with the yajusb, and that all heat has the 
nature of the saman.’’ 

We have already seen, p. 6, that Manu (i. 21) speaks of the names, 

** “Always exists” {tarvada eidyate). — Comm. 

*® On this the commentator remarks : i'aeh cha martyam marana-dharmaiam ma- 
nua^yddi tad apy ctat trayl-bhutam eva | ato marttydmfitdtmakam tarvaih jagad 
attrdntarbhutam \ “ And that which is mortal, snhject to death, the human race, etc., 
is also one with the triple Vedic science. Hence the latter includes all the world both 
mortal and immortal." 

>s I owe this interpretation of this clause to Prof. Aufrccht. 
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functions, and conditions of all things as fashioned from the words of 
the Veda. It is similarlj- said in the Vishnu Purfina, i. 5, 58 : 

Numa rUpam cha hhutdnum Ijilt/andm eha pravarttanaih | Veda-iah- 
debhya erudau dtvadlnam chakiira sah \ fiihlnum namadheyHni yatha 
redd-smlani vai | yathu-niyoga-yogydni tarvfthdm apt so ’karot | 

“ In the beginning he created from the words of the Veda the names, 
forms, and functions of the gods and other beings. He also assigned 
the names of all the rishis as indicated in the Vedas, and as appro- 
priate to their respective oflSccs.” 

The same idea is repeated in the Mahabharata, STintiparvan, 8533 : 
Rishayas iapasd veddn odhyaishnnta divdniiam \ An-ddi-nidhand 
vtdyd ray ulsrishfd Srayambhurd | udau redamayl divyd yatah sarrdh 
praTittayah | risMndm ndmadheydni ydi cha vedeshu spishfayah | ndnd- 
rOpam cha bhaldndm karmandih cha prararttayan {pracarttanam?) ( 
reda-iabdebhya erddau nirmimlte sa \karah ( 

“ Through austere-fervour [tapas) the rishis studied the Vedas, both 
day and night. In the beginning knowledge {ridyd)" without begin- 
ning or end, divine speech, formed of the Vedas, was sent forth by 
Svayambhu (= Brahma, the self-existent) : from her all activities are 
derived. It is from the words of the Veda that the lord in the begin- 
ning frames the names of the rishis, the creations which (exist) in the 
Vedas, the various forms of beings, and the activity manifested in works.” 
The Mangalacharana, or prayer prefixed to their commentaries on 
the Bik Sanhita and Taittirtya Sanhito, by both Sayana and Madhava, 
is as follows : 

Tasya niUrasiiam reddhyo redebhyo ’khilam jagat 1 ntrmame tarn ahadt 
rande vidyd-iirtham maheharam ] 

“ I reverence Mahe^vara the hallowed abode of sacred knowledge, of 
whom the Vedas are the breathings, and who from the Vedas formed 
the whole universe.” 

The following passage from the Taittirtya Brahmana, iii. 10, 11, 3, 
asserts that the Vedas are infinite in extent : 

Bharadcujo ha tribhir dyurbhir brahmacharyyam urdsa 1 tain hajirnim 

n In quoting tliis lino in a passage ofliis Yedurtha-prakiisa, or commentary on the 
Taittirtya Sanhita, which I shall adduce further on, Madhava Acharyya gives the 
reading nityd, ‘ eternal,' instead of vidt/a, ' knowledge.’ It is possible that the line 
may be taken from some other book. 
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tthaviram saijdnam Inirah upavrajya mucha \ “ Bharadtiija yat te cha- 
turtham dyur dadyuih kim elena kuryydh” iti \ " brahmaeharyyam era 
enena chareyam ” Ui ha ucacha 1 4. 2'aih ha Irln giri-rupdn avijnutun iva 
darsayunehakdra \ teshdm ha ekaikasmdd mushfim ddade j ta ha uvdcha 
“ Bharadvdja ” ity dmantrya \ “ veddh vai et$ \ ananidh rai veddh | elad 
vai ttaii tribhir dyurbhir anvavochathdh ] atha te itarad anannktam era | 
ehi imam viddhi | ayaiii rai sarra-ridyd ” iti \ 5. Tasmai ha etam agnim 
sdritram uvdcha | tarn >a viditrd amj-ito bhutrd tvargam lokam iydya 
ddityaeya edyujyam | amrito ha era bhutrd evargam lokam ety ddityaeya 
tdyujyam yah eraih reda | ethd u era trayl vidyd \ 6. Ydrantaih ha rai 
trayyd vidyayd lokaih jayati tdvantam lokam jayati yah eram reda | 

“Bharadraja lived through three lives'* in the state of a religious 
student {brahmacharyya). Indra approached him when he was lying 
old and decrepit, and said to him : ‘ Bharadvaja, if I give thee a fourth 
life, how wilt thou employ it ? ’ ‘I will lead the life of a religious 
student,’ he replied. 4. He (Indra) showed him three mountain-like 
objects, as it were unknown. From each of them he took a handful : 
and, calling to him, ‘Bharadvaja,’ said, ‘These are the Vedas. The 
Vedas are infinite. This is what thou hast studied during these three 
lives. Now there is another thing which thou hast not studied, come 
and Icam it. This is the universal science.’ 6. He declared to him 
this Agni Savitra. Having known it he (Bharadvaja) became immortal, 
and ascended to the heavenly world, to union with the sun. He who 
knows this ascends to heaven, to union with the sun. This is the 
triple Vedic science. He who knows this conquers a world as great as 
he would gain by the triple Vedic science.” 

Another text from the Taittirlya Sauhita, vii. 3, 1, 4, puts the 
matter somewhat differently : 

Atha brahmd {brahma-rddino ?) vadanti parimitdfy rai jriehah parimi- 
tdni tdmdni parimitdni yajumshi atha taeya era anto ndati yad brahma | 

“ The expounders of sacred science say, ‘ Rich versos are limited, 
sdman verses ore limited, yajush verses are limited; but there is no 
end of sacred knowledge.” 

Vithnu Purdna. — At the end of Section 6 of the third book of the 


'• This docs not appear to mean, three Urea in three dificrent births, but a life of 
thrice the usual length, or already twice renewed. 
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Vishnu Purana we hare the following assertion of the eternity of the 
Veda: 

Iti iakhah pratankhyatdh idkhd-bhfddt tathaka cha \ karlldrai chaka 
idkhdndm bluda-helM tathoditah \ tarva-manranfareihv eva idkhd-lhedd.h 
samdh tmrildh | Prdjdpatyd krutk nityd lad-vikalpdt (v im$ dvija | 

“ Thus the S'ukhiis, their divisions, their authors, and the cause of 
the division have been declared. In all the manvantaras the divisions 
of the Sakhas are recorded to be the same. The 4ruti (Veda) derived 
from Prajapati (Brahma) is eternal : these, o Br^man, are only its mo- 
difications.” 

In another passage of the same book, Vishnu is identified with the 
Vedas: Vishnu Purana, iii. 3, 19 ff.: 

Sa rin-mayah »a sdmamayah aa chdtmd aa yajurmayak \ j-ig-yajuh- 
adma-adrdtmd aa evdlmd hrlrindm \ aa hhidyate vedamayah aa vedaih 
karoii bhedak bahubhih aaidkham \ adkhd-praneld aa aamaata-kdkhdh 
jndna-avarupo bhagatdn anantah | 

“ He is composed of the Hich, of the Saman, of the Tajush ; he is the 
soul. Consisting of the essence of the Rich, Yajush, and Soman, ho is 
the soul of embodied spirits. Formed of the Voda, ho is divided; he 
forms the Veda and its brunches {kakhda) into many divisions. Framer 
of the STikh^, ho is also their entirety, the infinite lord, whose essence 
is knowledge.” 


Sect. IV . — Paaaagea from the Salapaiha Brdhmana and Manu, eulogiatk 
of the Veda, with aome atatementa of a different tenor from Manu and 
other writera. 

The following panegyric on Vedic study is taken from the S'atapatha 
Bruhmana, xi. 5, G, 1 : 

Pancha era mahdyajndh ] idny eva mahdaattrdni bhuta-yajno manu- 
ahya-yajnah pitri-yajno deva-yajno brahma-yajnah iti \ 2. Ahar altar 
bhutebhyo balim harel | tathd elam bhuta-yajnaiii aamdpnoti \ ahar ahar 
dadydd d uda-pdtrut tathd etam manuahya-yajnam aamdpnoti \ ahar ahah 
avadhukuryud d uda-puirdt tathd etaiii pitri-yajnaih aamdpnoti \ ahar ahah 
avdhdkurydd d kdahfhdt tathd elaih deva-yajnam aamdpnoti ] 3. Atha 
brahma-yajnah \ avddhydyo vai brahma-yajnah \ taaya cat etaaya brahma- 
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yajnatya vug eva juhar manah upahhrieh chakthur dhruvd medhd truvah 
tatyam avabhrithah svargo lotah udayanam | ydvantam ha vai imdm pri- 
thivlm vittena purnam dadam lokaih jayati iris tdvantaih jayati bhuydik- 
tam cha akshayyaih yah warn vidvdn ahar ahah tvddhydyam adkite \ 
tatmdt tvddhydyo 'dhetaryah \ 4. Paya-dhutayo ha vai etuh devanam yad 
richah \ la yah evam vidvdn richo 'har ahah tvudhydyam adhlU paya- 
dhutibhir eva tad devdms tarpoyati \ te enam iriptdt tarpayanti yoga- 
kthemena prdnena retaed tarvdtmand sarvubhih punydbhih sampadbhih \ 
ghfita-kulydh madhu-kulyuh pilrin tvadhd abhivahanti | 5. Ajydhutayo 
ha vai etdh devanam yad yajdmthi | ta yah evam vidvdn yajimthy ahar 
ahah tvddhydyam adhite djydhutibhir eva tad devdmi tarpayati te enam 
fpipfds tarpayanti yoga-kehemena ityddi j 6. Somdhutayo ha vai etdh 
derdndm yat edmdni \ »a yah evam vidvdn edmdny ahar ahah tvddhydyam 
adhite tomdhutibhir eva tad devaiat tarpayati ityddi | 7. Meda-dhutayo 
ha vai etdh devanam yad atharvdngiraeah \ ta yah evam vidvdn atharvdn- 
girato 'har ahah tvddhydyam adhite meda-dhutibhir eva tad devdmt tar- 
payati ityddi | 8. Madhv-dhutayo ha vai etdh devanam yad anusdtandni 
ridyd vdkovdlyam itihdaa-purdnaih gdlhdh ndrdsamtyah \ ta yah evarh vid- 
vdn ityddi \ 9. Tatya vai etatya brahma-yajnatya chatvdro vathafkardh 
yad vuto vdti yad vidyotate yat ttanayati yad avatphdrjati | tatmdd evain 
vidvdn rdte vdti vidyotamdne etanayaty avatphurjaty adhlyita eva vaihaf- 
tdrdndm achhambafkdrdya \ ati ha vai punar mrityum muchyate gaehhati 
Prahmanah idtmatdm | ta ehed api prabalam iva na iaknuydd apy ekafh 
deva-padam adhlyita eva tathd bhutebhyo na hiyate | xi. 5, 7, 1 : Atha 
atah tvddhydya-prasamtd \ priye tvddhydya-pravaehane bhavatah [ yukta- 
mandh bhavaty aparadhlno' har ahar arthdn tudhayate tukham tvc^iti 
paratna-chikittakah dtmano bhavati | indriya-tamyamab cha ekardmatd 
cha prajnd-vriddhir yaio loka-paktih | prajnd varddhamand chaturo dhar- 
mdn brdhmanam abhiniehpddayati brdhmanyam pratirupa-charyydm yako 
loka-paktim | lokah pachyamunai chaturbhir dharmair brdhmanam bhun- 
akty archayd cha ddnena cha ajyeyatayd cha abadhyatayd cha \ 2. Ye ha vai 
ke cha kramdh ime dyavd-prithivl antarena tvddhydyo ha eva tethdmpara- 
matd kdthfhd yah evam vidvdn tvddhydyam adhite | tatmdt tvddhydyo 
'dhetaryah \ 3. Yad yad ha vai again ehhandatah tvddhydyam adhite tena 
lena ha eva atya yajna-kratund ithfam bhavati yah evam vidvdn tvddhyd- 
yam adhite \ tatmdt tvddhydyo 'dhetavyah | 4. Yadi ha vai apy abhyak- 
iah alankfitah tuhitah tukhe iayane iaydna^ tvddhydyam adhite d ha 
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eva »a nakhiigrebhyai iapyaU yah evam vidvdn ivadhydyam adhUe | las- 
mdt tvddhydyo 'dhetavyah ] 5. Madhu ha vai richo yhritam ha tdmdny 
amritam yajumshi \ yad ha rai ayaih vdkordkyam adhUe kthiraudana- 
mdmtaudanau ha eva iau \ 6. Madhund ha vat esha derduu tarpayati yah 
evam vidvdn richo 'har ahah tvddhydyam adhXU \ te enam triptdi tarpa- 
yanti tartaih kdmaih earvair hhogaih \ 7. Ohfitena ha vai esha devams 
tarpayati yah evam vidvdn sdmdny ahar ahah svddhydyam adhUe | te 
enam triptdh ityddi \ 8. Amritena ha vai esha devdms tarpayati yah 
evam vidvdn yajumshy ahar ahah svddhydyam adhUe \ te enaih tfiptdh 
ityddi \ 9. Kshlraudana-mamsaudandbhydm ha vai esha devdms tarpa- 
yati yah evam vidvdn vdkovdkyam itihdsa-purdnam ity ahar ahah svd- 
dhydyam adhUe I te enam triptdh ityddi { 10. Tanti vai dpah | ety 
ddityah \ eti chandramdh \ yanti nakshattrdni \ yathd ha vai na iyur na 
kuryur evam ha eva tad ahar brdhmano bhavati yad ahah svddhydyam na 
adhUe | tasmdt svddhydyo 'dhetavyah \ tasmdd apy richaih vd yajur vd 
sdma vd gdthdm vd kumvydm vd abhivydhared rratasya avyavachheddya | 

“ There are only five great sacrifices, which are the great ceremonies, 
viz., tlic ofTcring to living creatures,” the oflering to men, the offering 
to the fathers, the offering to the gods, and the Veda-offering {brahma- 
yajna). 2. Let an oblation be daily presented to living creatures. Thus 
the offering to them is fulfilled. Let (hospitality) be daily bestowed even 
down to the bowl of water. Thus is the offering to men fulfilled. Let 
the oblation to the fathers be duUy presented,® down to the bowl of water 
with the svadha formula. Thus is the offering to the fathers fulfilled. 
Let the oblation to the gods be daily presented as far as the faggot of 
wood. Thus is the offering to the gods fulfilled. 3. Next is the Veda- 
offering. This means private study’’ (of the sacred books). In this 
Veda-sacrifice speech is the juhu, the soul the upabhyit, the eye the 
dhruva, intelligence the sruva,” truth the ablution, and paradise 

” This sacrifice, as I learn from Prof. Anfrecht, consists in scattering grain for the 
benefit of birds, etc. Sec Dohtlingk and Roth's Lexicon, s.v. bait. In regard to the 
other saciifices sec Colehrooke's M isc. Essays, i. pp. 150, 1 53, 1 82 If., 203 S'. 

® In explanation of this Professor Anfrecht refers to Kutyuyona's S’rauta SQtros, 
iv. I, 10, and Mann, iii. 210, 214, 218. 

» Soddhj/ayah sva-iakhadhyanam | “ Reading of the Veda in one’s own s'akhu.” — 
Comm. 

** These words denote sacrificial spoons or ladles of diSerent kinds of wood. See 
the drawings of them in Prof Muller's article on the funeral rites of the Uruhmans, 
Joum. of the Germ. Or. Soc. vol. ii. pp. Ixxviii. and Ixxx. 
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the conclusion. He who, knowing this, daily studies the Yeda, 
conquers an undecaying world more than thrice as great as that 
which he acquires who bestows this whole earth filled with riches. 
Wherefore the Veda should be studied. 4. Verses of the Rig-voda 
are milk-oblations to the gods. He who, knowing this, daily reads 
these verses, satisfies the gods with milk-oblations; and they being 
satisfied, satisfy him with property, with breath, with generative 
power, with complete bodily soundness, with all excellent blessings. 
Streams of butter, streams of honey flow as svadha-oblations to the 
fathers. 5. Yajush-verses are ofierings of butter to the gods. He who, 
knowing this, daily reads these verses, satisfies the gods with ofierings 
of butter ; and they, being satisfied, satisfy him, etc. (as in the 
preceding paragraph). 6. Saman-verses ore soma-libations to the gods. 
He who, knowing this, daily reads these verses, satisfies the gods with 
soma-libations ; and they being satisfied, satisfy him, etc. (as above). 

7. Verses of Atharvan and Angiras {atJiarvungirasah'“) are oblations 
of fat to the gods. He who, knowing this, daily reads these verses, 
satisfies the gods with oblations of fat; and they etc. (os above). 

8. Prescriptive and scientific treatises, dialogues, traditions, talcs, 
verses, and eulogistic texts are oblations of honey to the gods. He 
who, knowing this, daily reads these, satisfies the gods with oblations 
of honey ; and they etc. (as above). 9. Of this Veda-sacrifico there 
are four Vashatkaras, when the wind blows, when it lightens, when it 
thunders, when it crashes ; wherefore when it blows, lightens, thunders, 
or crashes, let the man, who knows this, read, in order that these Va- 
shatkaras may not be interrupted.” He who does so is freed from 
dying a second time, and attains to an union with Brahma. Even if 
he cannot read vigorously, let him read one text relating to the gods. 
Thus ho is not deprived of his living creatures.” 

xi. 5, 7, 1 : “ Now comes an encomium upon Vedic study. Study 
and teaching are loved. He (who practises them) becomes composed 
in mind. Independent of others, he daily attains his objects, sleeps 
pleasantly, becomes his own best physician. Control of his senses, con- 
centration of mind, increase of intelligence, renown, capacity to educate 
mankind [are the results of study]. Increasing intelligence secures for 

“ The Atharva Sanbita is no called. 

>< Sec Buthlingk and Both’t Lciicon, «.r. eh/tamiaf. 
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the Brahman the four attributes of saintliness, suitable conduct, renown, 
and capacity for educating mankind. TV^hen so educated, men guarantee to 
the Brahman the enjoyment of the four prerogatives which are his due, 
reverence, the receipt of gifts, freedom from oppression, and from death 
by violence. 2. Of all the modes of exertion, which are known between 
heaven and earth, study of the Veda occupies the highest rank, (in the 
case of him) who, knowing this, studies it. Wherefore this study is to 
be practised. 3. On every occasion when a man studies the Yedic 
hymns he (in fact) performs a complete ceremonial of sacrifice, i.«. 
whosoever, knowing this, so studies. Wherefore this study, etc., etc. 
4. And even when a man, perfumed with unguents, adorned with 
jewels, satiated with food, and reposing on a comfortable couch, studies 
the Veda he (has all the merit of one who) performs penance (felt) to 
the very tips of his nails (such is the case with him) who, knowing 
this, studies. Wherefore etc. 6. liig-vcda-verses are honey, Sama- 
verses butter, yajus-verscs nectar (amrita). When a man reads dia- 
logues (rukoriikya) [and legends], these two sorts of composition are 
respectively oblations of cooked milk and cooked flesh. 6. He who, 
knowing this, daily reads Rig-veda-verscs, satisfies the gods with 
honey ; and they, when satisfied, satisfy him with all objects of desirci 
and with all enjoyments. 7. He who, knowing this, daily reads Sama- 
verses, satisfies the gods with butter ; and they, when satisfied, etc. (as 
before). 8. He who, knowing this, daily reads Yajus-vcrscs, satisfies 
the gods with nectar ; and they, etc. (as before). 9. He who, knowing 
this, daily studies dialogues and the diflerent classes of ancient stories, 
satisfies the gods with milk- and flesh-oblations ; and they, etc. (os 
before). 10. The waters move. The sun moves. The moon moves. 
The constellations move. The Brahman who on any day docs not study 
the Veda, is on that day like what these moving bodies would be if the 
ceased to move or act. Wherefore such study is to be practised. Let 

*s This sentence is differently rendered by Professor Weber, Ind. Stud. x. p. 112, 
u follows : “ He bums (with sacred fire) to the very tips of his nails.” In 

a later page of the same Essay wo are told that according to the doctrine of a 
teacher called Naka Maudgalya as stated in the Taittiriya Arapyaka, the study and 
teaching of the Veda are the real tapas {nadhyaya-pravachane era tad hi tapah). In 
the text of the Aranyaka itself, vli. 8, it is deelarcd that study and teaching should 
always accompany such spiritual or ritual acts as pVam, ntyam, lapa$, dama, iama, 
the oyHihotra sacrifice, etc. Se« Indische Studien, ii. 214, and x. 113. 
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a man therefore present as his offering a verse of the Rig-vedu, or the 
Saman, or the Tajush, or a Gatba, or a Kumvya, in order that the 
course of his observances may not be interrupted." 

Manu employs the following honorific expressions in reference to the 
Vedas (lii. 94 ff.) : 

PitfA-dtva-manu»hydndih ved<U chahhuh sandtanam \ aiakyam chdpra- 
mtyam cha vtda-iditram iti sthitih \ J''d teda-vdhydh tmritayo yds eha 
kdicha liudfuhfayah \ ** sarvds Id nishphaldh pretya tamo-nishfhdh hi 
tdh smfitah ] UtpadyanU chyacante cha ydny ato ’nydni kdnichit \ Tdny 
arvdk-kdlikatayd ” ntshphaldny anritdni cha | Chdturvarnyam trayo lokdi 
chatedrai chdiramdh pfithak | Phutam bharad bhavithyam cha sarvam 
redut prasiddhyati | kabdah sparSak cha rdpam cha ram gandhak cha 
panchamah \ veddd sva prasiddhyanii prasdti~guna-karmatah \ Bibhartti^ 
sarva-bhutdni veda-kdslram sandtanam | Tasmdd slat param manye yaj 
jantor asya sddhanam \ Saindpatyam eha rdjyaih cha danda-netritvam 
eva eha \ sarva-hkddhipatyaih eha veda-kdstra-vid arhati [ Yathd jdta- 
balo vahnir dahaty drdrdn apt drumdn \ tathd dahati teda-jnah karma- 
jam dosham dtmana^ | vcda-kdstrdrtha-tativa-jno yatra tatrdkrame vasan | 
ihaiva lake luh(han sa brahmabhuydya kalpate \ 

“ The Veda is the eternal eye of the fathers, of gods, and of men ; 
it is beyond human power and comprehension ; this is a certain con- 
clusion. Whatever traditions are apart from the Veda, and all heretical 
views, are fruitless in the next world, for they are declared to be 
founded on darkness. All other [books] external to the Veda, which 
arise and pass away, are worthless and false from their recentness of 
date. The system of the four castes, the three worlds, the four states 
of life, all that has been, now is, or shall be, is made manifest by the 

** DHshfariha-vakfnni^* ehaityaH>andana( trarpo b^arati*^ iiy adlni yoni eha a$at- 
(arka^mulani deva(a~purvddi’nirakaraMimakani vtda-viruddhani charvaka-dar*a- 
nani | '*That deductions from experience of tbc visible world; such doctrines as 
that ‘ heaven is attained by obeisance to a chaitya,' and similar Charv&ka tenets 
founded on false reasonings, contradicting the existence of the gods, and the efficacy 
of religious rites, and contrary to the Vedas."~KuIlQka. 

Iddnlntanatcat \ “From their modernness.*’— KullQka. 

** ffavir a^nau hut/ate ( so'ffnir adityam upaaarpati j tat nuryo ra$m\hhir var- 
shati I Unannam bhapati \ atha iha bhutamim vtpatti^ethitu cheti havir jayate'* iti 
brahmanam \ *Tbe oblation is cast into the fire ; fire reaches the sun; the sun causes 
rain by bis rays ; thence food is produced ; thus the oblation becomes the cause of the 
generation and roaintenanco of creatures on this earth;' so says a Brahmana.” — 
Kullaka. 
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Veda. The objects of touch and taste, sound, form, and odour, as the 
fifth, are made known by the Veda, together with their products, qua- 
lities, and the character of their action. The eternal Veda supports all 
beings : hence I regard it as the principal instrument of well-being to 
this creature, man. Command of armies, royal authority, the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice, and the sovereignty of all worlds, he alone 
deserves who knows the Veda. As fire, when it has acquired force, 
burns up even green trees, so ho who knows the Veda consumes the 
taint of his soul which has been contracted from works. He who 
comprehends the essential meaning of the Veda, in whatever order of 
life ho may be, is prepared for absorption into Brahma, even while 
abiding in this lower world.” 

The following arc some further miscellaneous passages of the same 
tenor, scattered throughout the Institutes (Manu, ii. 10 ff.) : 

S'rutis tu vedo rijneyo dharma-iattram tu vat imritih \ te sarvdrtheihv 
amimdmtye (ulhyum dharmo hi nirbabhau \ 11. To 'vamanyeta U mule 
hetu-SdttrdSrayad dvijah | >a tddhubhtr vahkhJcdryyo ndstiko veda-ninda- 
kah I . . . . 13. Dharmam jijndtamdndndm pramdnam paramath iruti'A j 
“ By iruti is meant the Veda, and by smyiti the institutes of law : 
the contents of these are not to be questioned by reason, since from 
them [a knowledge of] duty has shone forth. The Brahman who, 
relying on rationalistic treatises,* shall contemn these two primary 
sources of knowledge, must be excommunicated by the virtuous as a 

sceptic and rcvilcr of the Vedas 13. To those who are seeking a 

knowledge of duty, the ^ruti is the supreme authority.” 

In the following passage, the necessity of a knowledge of Brahma is 
asserted, though the practice of ritual observances is also inculcated 
(vi. 82 ff.) ; 

Dhydnikam tarram evaitad yad etad abhisabdilam | na hy anadhydtma- 
vit kasehit kriyd-phalam updknute \ adhiyajnam brahma japed ddhidai- 
t'ikam era cha \ ddhyatmikaiit eha aatataih veddntdbhihitam cha yat ] Idam 
iaranam ajndndm idam eta rijdnatdm \ idam antichchhatdm svargam idam 
dnanlyam ichchhatdm | 

“ This, however, must be read in conjunction with the precept in lii. 106, which 
declares ; draham dharmoptidrittm cha vcda~*d»irdrirodhiiid | yo* tarkenanusandhaite 
ta dharmam reda naparah | “ Ho, and he only is acquainted with duty, who investi- 
gates the injonctions of the rishis, and iho precepts of the srayiti, by reasonings which 
do not contradict the Veda.” 
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“ All this which has been now declared is dependant on devout me- 
ditation : no one who is ignorant of the supreme Spirit can reap the 
fruit of ceremonial acts. Let a man repeat texts relating to sacrifice, 
texts relating to deities, texts relating to the supreme Spirit, and what- 
ever is declared in the concluding portions of the Veda (the Upanishads). 
This [Veda] is the refuge of the ignorant, as well as of the under- 
standing ; it is the refuge of those who arc seeking after paradise, as 
well as of those who are desiring infinity.” 

The following text breathes a moral spirit, by representing purity of 
life as essential to the reception of benefit from religious observances 
(ii. 97): 

Veiat iyuffoi eha yajnui cha »iyamii eha tapdmti cha \ na vipra- 
dmhfa-bhavasya tiddhim yachhanli karchichit \ 

“The Vedas, almsgiving, sacrifices, observances, austerities, are in- 
effectual to a man of depraved disposition.” 

The doctrine which may he drawn from tho following lines does not 
seem so favourable to morality (xi. 261 ff.) : 

Ilatti lokdn aplmums (rln asnann apt yataatatah | Rigredam dkdrayan 
ripro naina^ prapmti kinchana | RikaamhitSih irir alhyaaya yajuahum 
ta aamdhitah \ admndm vd aa-rahaaydndm aarca-pdpaih pramuchyate | 
yathd mahd-hradam prdpya kahiptam loah(aih fimhjati ] tathd dukha- 
ritam aari-am vtde trkriti majjati | 

“A Brahman who should destroy these three worlds, and cat food 
received from any quarter whatever, would incur no guilt if he retained 
in his memory the Rig-veda. Repeating thrice with intent mind the 
Sanhita of the Rik, or the Yajush, or the Saman, with the Upanishads, 
he is freed from all his sins. Just as a clod thrown into a great lake is 
dissolved when it touches the water, so docs all sin sink in the triple 
Veda.” 

Considering the sacredness ascribed in the preceding passages to all 
the Vedas, the characteristics assigned to three of them in the passage 
quoted above (p. 12) from tho Mdrkandcya Purdna, as well as the 
epithet applied to the Sdma-veda in the second of the following verses 
are certainly remarkable ; (Manu, iv. 123 ff.) : 

Sdma-dhvandv fig-yajuahl nddhlyUa kaddehana \ cedaayddhUya rd 'py 
aniam dranyakam adhitya cha | Rigvedo deva-dakatyo yajurvedaa tu 
mdnuahah \ Sdmacedah amritah pilryaa taamdt taaydiuchir dhtanih \ 
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“ Let no one read the Rich or the Yajush while the Saman is sounding 
in his ears, or after he has read the conclusion of the Veda {i.e. the 
U]>aniahada) or an Aranyaka. The Rig-veda has the gods for its 
deities; the Yujur-veda has men for its objects; the Sama-veda has 
the pitris for its divinities, wherefore its sound is impure.” 

The scholiast Kulluka, however, will not allow that the sound of the 
Sama-veda can be really “ impure.” “ It has,” he says, “ only a 
semblance of impurity ” {ta$mdt tasya aiuchir iVa dAvaniA | no tv aiu- 
ehir n o). In this remark he evinces the tendency, incident to so many 
systematic theologians, to ignore all those features of the sacred text on 
which they are commenting which are at variance with their theories 
regarding its absolute perfection. As it was the opinion of his ago 
that the Veda was eternal and divine, it was, ho considered, impossible 
that impurity or any species of defect could bo predicated of any of its 
parts; and every expression, even of the highest authorities, which 
contradicted this opinion, had to be explained away. I am not in a 
position to state how this notion of impurity came to ho attached to the 
Sama-veda. The passage perhaps proceeded from the adherents of 
some particular Vedic school adverse to the Sama-veda; but its sub- 
stance being found recorded in some earlier work, it was deemed of 
sufficient authority to find a place in the miscellaneous collection ot 
precepts, — gathered no doubt from difl’erent quarters, and perhaps not 
always strictly consistent with each other, — which make up the 
Manava-dhanna-^Istra. 

Viihnu Puruna. — The following passage from the Vishnu Purina, at 
the close, ascribes the same character of impurity to the Sama-veda, 
though on different grounds, Vish. Pur. ii. 11,5: 

Yd tu Saktih pard Vishnor fig-yajuh-»dma->anjmtd \ latshd trayi 
tapaty amho jagatai eha hinoiti yai \ taiva VifJinuh tthitah tthUydm 
jagat^Ih pdlanodyatah | pig-yajuh->dma-hhdto 'ntah taviiur dvija ti>h- 
(hali I mdti mdsi ravtr yo yas tatra tatra hi td pard | traylmayl Vithnu- 
iaklir avoithdnaih karoti vai | Richat tapanti purvdhne modhydhne Hha 
yajfimhy aiha | rpihadrathantarddlni sdmdny ahnak kshaye ratau \ 
angam ethd trayi Vithnor j-ig-yajiih-tdma-ianjniid | Vithm-iaktir aval- 
thdnam mdiddilye karoti td | na ktvalam ratau iaktir vaithnavl id tra- 
ylmayl | Rrahmd 'tha Purutho Rudrat trayam Hat trayJmayam | *ar- 
gddav fihmayo Rrahmd ithitau Viihnur yajurmayah [ Rudrah idmamayo 
’ntdya taimdt taiydiuchir dhvanih | 
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“The supreme energy of Vishgu, called the Rich, Tajush, and 
Saman — this triad bums up sin and all things injurious to the world. 
During the continuance of the world, this triad exists as Vishnu, who is 
occupied in the preserration of the universe, and who in the form of the 
Rich, Yajush, and Saman, abides within the sun. That supreme energy 
of Vishnu, consisting of the triple Veda, dwells in the particnlar form 
of the sun, which presides over each month. The Rich verses shine in 
the morning sun, the Yajush verses in the meridian beams, and the 
V|-ihad-rathantara and other Sama verses in his declining rays. This 
triple Veda is the body of Vishnu, and this his energy abides in the 
monthly sun. But not only does this energy of Vishnu, formed of 
the triple Veda, reside in the sun : Brahma, Purusha (Vishnu), and 
Rudra also constitute a triad formed of the triple Veda. Acting in 
creation, Brahma is formed of the Rig-veda ; presiding over the con- 
tinuance of the universe, Vishnu is composed of the Yajur-veda; and 
for the destruction of the worlds, Rudra is made up of the Suma-veda ; 
hence the sound of this Veda is impure.” 

Vuyu Purana . — Other passages also may be found in works which 
are far from being reputed as heretical, in which the Vedas, or parti- 
cular parts of them, are not spoken of with the same degree of respec t 
as they are by Manu. Thus the Vayu Purana gives precedence to the 
Puranas over the Vedas in the order of creation (i. 66") : 

Prathamain larra-mstrdnum Puranaih Brahnand tmfilam \ anantaram 
eha taltrehhyo veddi taiya vinistritdh \ 

“ First of all the S'astras, the Purina was uttered by Brahma. Sub- 
sequently the Vedas issued from his mouths.” 

Similarly the Padma Purina says : 

Purdnam tarta-idttrdndm prathamam Brahmand tmjrHam \ tri-varya- 
tddhanam punyam iaia-hofi-prai'istaram \ nirdagdhtahu cha loieshu vdji- 
rupena Kesavah \ Brahmanat tu tamddtkdd veddn akritavdn a>au \ angdni 
ehaturo reddn purdna-nydya-vi»lard[n}'] 1 mlmdm>d[m^'] dharma-sdstram 
eha parigfihy^tha idmpratam | maCtya-rilpena eha punah kalpdddv uda- 
kdniare \ aieeham Hat kathitam ityddi | " 

“ The Purana, which is an instrument for cficcting the three objects 

^ Page 48 of Prof. Aufreebt's Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS* in the Bodleian Librarjr 
at Oxford. 

See the same Catalogue p. 12, col. i. 
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of life, which is pore, and extends to the length of a hundred crores of 
verses, was the first of all the S'^tras which Brahma uttered. Wlien 
the worlds had been burnt up, Kesava (Kfishna), in the form of a 
horse, and obeying Brahma’s command, rescued the Vedas. Having 
taken them with their appendages, the Puranas, the Nyaya, the Ml- 
mansa, and the Institutes of Law, he now at the beginning of the 
Kalpa promulgated them all again in the form of a Fish from the midst 
of tlje waters.” 

In the Matsya Parana, iii. 2 ff., not only is priority of creation 
claimed for the Puraijas, but also the qualities of eternity and identity 
with sound, which are generally predicated of the Vedas alone : 

Riipam dadhura” prathamam amarunam Pitamahah j &nirhhutdt iato 
reduh tungopdnga-pada-kramuh \ 3. Purunam tarva-suttruHum praiha- 
mam BrahmanCi unpilam \ nityaih sahdamayam punyam sata-koti-pra- 
vittaram \ 4. Ananlaram cka vakirthhyo reddi tatya rinUtritdh | mt- 
Mdmsd nydya-vidyd efut pramdnd»h(aka-tamyuid | 5. J'eddbhydsa-rata- 
tydsya prajd-kdmaiya mdnatdh \ manatd pdna-apishtdk vai jdidh ye 
tena mdnasdh \ 

2. “ Pitamaha (Brahma), first of all the immortals, took shape : then 
the Vedas with their Angas and TJpangas (appendages and minor ap- 
pendages), and the various modes of their textual arrangement, wore 
manifested. 3. The Parana, eternal, formed of sound, pure, extending 
to the length of a hundred crores of verses, was the first of the Sastras 
which Brahma uttered : and afterwards the Vedas, issued from his 
mouth ; and also the Mimansa and the Nyaya with its eightfold system 
of proofs. 5. From him (Brahma), who was devoted to the study of 
the Vedas, and desirous of offspring, sprang mind-born sons, so called 
because they were at first created by his mind.’’ 

The Vayu Purnna says further on in the same section from which I 
have already quoted : ” 

Yo ridydeh chaturo veddn tungopanithado dvijuh \ na ehei ptirdnam 
tamridynd naira ea tyud vtcfmkihanah ] Itihdta-purdnthhydm veddn 
eamuparrimhayet | ribhety alpa-Snitdd redo mdm ayam prahariahyali \ 

” This quotation i» made from the Taylor MS. No. 1918 of the India Office 
Library. The Guikowar JIS. No. 3032 of the same collection, reads here tapa$ cha- 
(hSra, “ practised austerity,” instead of rupam dadhara, " took shape,” and has 
besides a number of other various readings in these few lines. 

” See p. 50 of Dr. Aufreebt's Catalogue. 
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“He who knows the four Vedas, with their supplements and TJpani- 
shads is not really learned, unless he know also the Furanas. Let a 
man, therefore, complete the Vedas by adding the Itihosas and Furanas. 
The Veda is afraid of a man of little learning, lest he should treat it 
injuriously.” 

The first of these verses is repeated in the Mahabharata, Adiparvan 
verse 645, with a variation in the first half of the second line ua chd~ 
khjunam idam ridyut, “unless he know also this narrative” (i.e. the 
Mahabharata). The second of the verses of the Vayu Furana also is to 
bo found in the same book of the Mahabharata verse 260, and is fol- 
lowed by these lines : 

261. Kurshnaiii redam imaih vidran irarayitva’ nnam aSniUe I . . . . 
264. £katas chaturo redan Bharatam chaitad ekatah \ purd kila turaih 
tartaih sameiya tulayd dhritam | chaturbhyah sa-rahasyehhyo redebhyo 
hy adhikam yadd \ tadu-prabhriti loke’tmin mahabhuratam uchyate \ 

“ The man who knows this Veda relating to Krishna (the Mahabha- 
rata), and repeats it to others, obtains food 264. All the col- 

lected gods formerly weighed in a balance the four Vedas which they 
placed in the one scale, and this Bharata which they put into the other. 
When the latter was found to exceed (in weight) the four Vedas with 
the TJpanishads, it was thenceforward called in this world the Maha- 
bharata.” 

Here there is a play upon the word Bharata, as in part identical witli 
bhdra, “ weight.” 

The following verses of the same Adiparvan and many others are 
also eulogistic of the great epic poem : 

2298. Idam hi redaih lammifam paritram apt ehoitamam | irdrydndm 
ullamaih chedam purdnam fithi-tametutam \ 

“ This (Mahabharata) is on an equality with the Veda, pure, most 
excellent, the best of all works that are to be recited, ancient, end 
praised by rishis.” 

2314. Vijrftyah ta eha reddndm pdrago Bharatam pafhan \ 

The reader of the Bharata is to be regarded as having gone through 
the Vedas.” 

The benefits derivable from a perusal of the same poem are also set 
forth in the Svargarohanika-parvan, verses 200 ff. 

In the same way the Ramayana, i. 1, 94, speaks of itself, as “ this 
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pure and holy narrative, which is on an equality with the Vedas” 
{idam paritram aihyanam punyaih redaii eha tammHam). 

And in the Bhagavata Furana, ii. 8, 28, it is said : Praha hhagavatam 
nama purdnam brahma-tammitam | Brahmant Bhagacat-proktam Brakma- 
kalpe updgatt | 

“ (Brahmarata) declared the Furana called the Bhagavata, which 
stands on an equality with the Veda {brahma), and was declared by 
Bhagavat to Brahma when the Brahma-kalpa had arrived.” 

Brahma-rakartta Parana. — The Brahma-vaivartta Furana asserts in 
a most audacious manner its own superiority to the Veda (i. 48 ff.) : 

Bhavagan yal trayd prnhiam jndtam tan am abhlpsitam | tdra-Widtadi 
purunt»hu Brahma-taicarttam uttamnm | Parunopapurundndm veddnam 
hhrama-bhanjanaih | 

“ That about which, venerable sago, you have inquired, and which 
you desire, is all known to me, the essence of the Furanas, the pre- 
eminent Brahma-vaivartta, which refutes the errors of the Furanas and 
Upapuranas, and of the Vedas.” (Professor Aufrecht’s Cat. p. 21.) 

In the following passage also, from the commencement of the Mun- 
daka Upanishad, the Vedic hymns (though a divine origin would no 
doubt be allowed to them ’*) are at all events depreciated, by being 
classed among other works as part of the inferior science, in contrast to 
the Brahma-vidya or knowledge of Brahma, the highest of all know- 
ledge, which is expressly ascribed to Brahma as its author : 

1. Brahma derandm pralhamah lambabhuva vihasya karttd bhuvanatya 
goptd I ta brahma-vidydih larva-vidya-praliahfhdm Jtharedya jye$h(ha- 
pulrdya prdha \ 2. Atharrane yam pravadeta Brahmd Atharvd tdm 
parotdchdngirt brahma-vidydm \ ta Bhdradi'djdya Satyatdhdya prdha 
Bhdradvujo ’ngtrase pardvardm | 3. S'aunako ha vai Mahdidlo’ngirataift 

’* In fact the following verses (4 and 0) occur in the second chapter of the same 
Mond. Up. : Agr.ir murddhd ehakthmhi chandra-turyyau diiah drotre vdg vivfitad 
eha vrddh | riiyuh prow) hfidayaih vidvam a»ya padbhyam prithici hy esha tarva~ 
hhuiantaratmd | .... 6. Tatmdd piehah soma ytyu/ruhi dlkthd yajnoi ebut sarre 
kratavo dakthinoa eha | aamvatiaram chayajamdnaa eha lokdh aomo yotra pavaU yatra 
airyah | •• Agni is his [Brahma’s] head, the sun and moon are his eyes, the four 
points of the compass are his cars, the uttered Vedas are his voice, the wind is his breath, 
the universe is his heart, the earth issued fiom his feet : ho is the inner aoul of all 

creatures 6. From him came the Rich verses, the Sfiman verses, the Vajush 

verses, initiatory rites, all oblations, sacrifices, and gifts, the year, the sacrifleer, and 
the worlds where the moon and sun purify," 
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viihkad upapannah prapaehchha \ kannin nu hhagaro ttjnale tarram idaih 
vijnatam hharatlti \ 4. Taamai la hotacha \ dvt ridge veditavye iti ha tma 
gad brahma-vido radanti para chahdpard cha \ 5. Tatrdpard " rigvedo 
gajurredah tdmavedo 'tharravedah Sikehd kalpo vgdkaranam niruktam 
chhando jgotitham ” Hi | atha pard yagd tad akeharam adhigamgale \ 

“Brahmu was produced the first among the gods, maker of the 
universe, preserver of the world. He revealed to his eldest son 
Atharva, the science of Srahma, the basis of all knowledge. 2. Atbarvan 
of old declared to Angis this science, which Srahma had unfolded to 
him ; and Angis, in turn, explained it to Satyavaha, descendant of 
Bharadvuja, who delivered this traditional lore, in succession, to 
Angiras. 3. Mahaiala S^aunaka, approaching Angiras with the proper 
formalities, inquired, ‘What is that, o venerable sage, through the 
knowledge of which all this [universe] becomes known ? ’ 4. [Angiras] 
answered, ‘ Two sciences are to be known — this is what the sages versed 
in sacred knowledge declare — the superior and the inferior. 5. The 
inferior [consists of] the Rig-veda, the Yajur-veda, the Sama-veda, the 
Atharva-veda, accentuation, ritual, grammar, commentary, prosody, and 
astronomy. The superior science is that by which the imperishable is 
apprehended.’* 

I adduce some further passages which depreciate the ceremonial, or 
exoteric parts of the Vedas, in comparison with the esoteric knowledge 
of Brahma. 

My attention was drawn to the following passage of the Bhagavad 
Gita, ii. 42 ff., by its quotation in the Rev. Professor K. M. Banerjea’s 
Dialogues on Hindu Philosophy: 

Ydm imam puthpildm tdcham praradantg avipaichitah [ teda-rdda-raidh 
pdrtha nungad aelUi vddinah \ kdmdtmdnah evarga-pardh janma-karma- 
phala-praddm \ krigd-viieeha-hahuldm bhogaiharga-gatim prali | bhogaii- 
targa-praeaktdndm tagd ’ pahrita - chetaedm \ rgavamgdtmikd buddhih 
eamudhau na ridhigate | traigunga-vishagdh veddh nistraigungo bhardr- 

“ Compare the MahahhSratn, Adip. verec 268, which speake of the Amnyakae as 
snperior to (the other parte of) the Vedas, and amrita as the beat of medicine* (dron- 
gakath cha rtdcbhyaa chamhadhthhgo 'mfilam yatha). Similarly the S'atnpatha Br5h- 
mana, x. 3, 6, 12 (quoted in Muller's Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 315, note), speaks of the 
Upanishads as being the essence of the Yajusb : Tatya tai etatya yajtuho ratak cm 
upaniahat { 
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Jitna I . . . . yavan arihah udapiim tarvatah tamplutodake | tuvdn tar- 
rethu vedftku hrdhmanatya rijiinatah | 

“ A flowery doctrine, promising the reward of works performed in 
this embodied state, prescribing numerous ceremonies, with a view to 
future gratification and glory, is preached by unlearned men, devoted 
to the injunctions of the Veda, assertors of its exclusive importance, 
lovers of enjoyment, and seekers after paradise. The restless minds 
of the men who, through this flowery doctrine, have become bereft of 
wisdom, and are ardent in the pursuit of future gratification and glory, 
are not applied to contemplation. The Vedas have for their objects the 
three qualities {tatira, rajat, tamat, or ‘ goodness,’ ‘passion,’ and ‘dark- 
ness’); but be thou, Arjuna, free from these three qualities .... As 
great os is the use of a well which is surrounded on every side by over- 
flowing waters, so great [and no greater] is the use of the Vedas to a 
Brahman endowed with true knowledge.” 

Chhandogya Upanishad, vii. 1, 1, p. 473 (Colcbrooke’s Essays, i. 12) : 
‘‘ Adhthi bhagarah ” iii ha upaiasiida Sanatkumiram Naradah \ tarn 
ha uviicha yad retlha ttna mu upasida total te Urddhvam vakshydmi" 
id I 2. Saha uvdeha “ rigredam bhagaro'dhyemi yajurredaiii idmavedam 
dtharvanam chaturtham itihdia - purdnam panchamam veddnam redam 
pilryam rdsiih dairaiii nidhim idkotdkyam ekdyanam deva-vidyam brah- 
ma-vidydm bhuta-vidyum kahatra-vidydm nakihaira-vidydm tarpa-deva- 
jana-t idydm etad bhagavo 'dhyemi \ 3. So 'ham bhagavo mantra-vid evdtmi 
na d/ma-vit | irutam hy era me bhagaraddrisebhyat ‘tarali kokamdtma-vid’ 
ill so 'ham bhagarah ioehdmi tarn md bhagardn iokasya pdraih tdrayatr ” 
iti I tain ha urdcha " yad rat kincha etad adhyagtshfhdh ndma evaitat \ 
A.Ndmarai j-igredo yajurredah tdmaredah diharranak chaturthah itihdsa- 
purdnah panchamo veddndm tedah pitryo rdsir dairo nidhir rdkordkyam 
ekdyanam dera-ridyd brahma-ridyd bhuta-ridyd kshatra-ridyd nakshatra- 
ridyd tarpa-dera-jana-ridyu ndma eraitad ndma tipdira ” iti | 5. ‘‘ Sa yo 
ndma brahma ity update ydvad ndmno gataiii tatra aaya yathd kdmachdro 
bharali yo ndma brahma ity update" \ " aati bhagaro ndmno bhuyah" 
iti I ‘‘ ndmno rdva bhuyo 'ati" Hi | “tan me bhagardn braritv" iti \ 

1. “ Narada approached Sanatkumara, saying, ‘Instruct me, venerable 
sage.’ He received for answer, ‘ Approach mo with [».«. tell me] that 
which thou knowest ; and I will declare to thee whatever more is to 
be learnt.’ 2. Narada replied, ‘I am instructed, venerable sage, in the 
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Rig-Teda, the Yajur-veda, the Sama-veda, the Atharvana, [which ia] 
the fourth, the Itihosaa and Puranas, [which are] the fifth Veda of the 
Vedas, the rites of the pitris, arithmetic, the knowledge of portents, and 
of great periods, the art of reasoning," ethics, the science of the gods, the 
knowledge of Scripture, demonology, the science of war, the knowledge 
of the stars, the sciences of serpents and deities ; this is what 1 have 
studied. 3. I, venerable man, know only the hymns {mantrat ) ; while 
I am ignorant of soul. But I have heard from reverend sages like 
thyself that ‘ the man who is acquainted with soul overpasses grief.’ 
Now I, venerable man, am afilicted ; but do thou transport me over my 
grief.’ Sanatkumara answered, ‘ That which thou hast studied is 
nothing but name. 4. The Rig-veda is name ; and so are the Yajur-veda, 
the Sama-veda, the Atharvana, which is the fourth, and the Itihasas 
and Puranas, the fifth Veda of the Vedas, etc. [all the other branches 
of knowledge are here enumerated just as above], — all these are but 
name : worship name. 5. He who worships name (with the persuasion 
that it is) Brahma, ranges as it were at will over all which that name 
comprehends ; — such is the prerogative of him who worships name 
(with the persuasion that it is) Brahma.’ ‘ Is there anything, venerable 
man,’ asked Narada, ‘ which is more than name ? ’ ‘ There is,’ he replied, 

‘ something which is more than name.’ ‘ Tell it to me,’ rejoined Narada.” 

(Sankara interprets the words panchamaih vedunam redam differently 
from what I have done. He separates the words redanam redam from 
panchamaih and makes them to mean “ the means of knowing the 
Vedas,” i.e. grammar. Sec, however, the Bhag. Pur. i. 4, 20, b< low, 
p. 42, and iii. 12, 39, to be quoted further on. 

S'atapatha Briihmana, xiv. 7, I, 22 (= B^ibadaranyaka IJpanishad, 
iv. 3, 22, p. 792 ff., p. 228-9 of Dr. Rocr’s English) : Atra pita, apita. 
hharati maid amdld lokdh alokdh deruh adcriih reddh areddh yajndh aya- 
jndk \ atra eteno'eteno bharati bhrxina-hd abhruna-hd paulkaeo’ paulkasai 
chdnddlo ' chunddlah iramano 'sramanas tdpaeo 'tdpaeo nanrdgatam pun- 
yena ananrdgatam pdpenaV tirno hi tadd sandn iokdn hridayasya bharati \ 

•• Vakorakyam — larka-iaiirm — Suyana. The word i« elsewhere explained as 
meaning “ dialogues " (HAri'-pra/yni/i-ru/wm prakaranam — Comm, on S'. 1’. Br. xi. 
5, 6, 8). The sense of some of the terms in this list of sciences is obscure ; but 
exactness is not of any great importance to tho general drift of the passage. 

•’ 1 give here the reading of the Br. Ar. Up. The S'. 1’. Br. in Professor Weber’s 

3 
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“In that [condition of profound slumber, »ushupti,'\ a father is no 
father, a mother is no mother, the worlds are no worlds, the gods arc 
no gods, and the Vedas are no Vedas, sacrifices are no sacrifices. In 
that condition a thief is no thief, a murderer of embryos is no murderer 
of embryos, a Faulkasa no Paulkasa, a Chandala no Chandala, a Sra- 
mana no S'ramana, a devotee no devotee ; the saint has then no relation, 
either of advantage or disadvantage, to merit or to sin ; for he then 
crosses over all griefs of the heart.” 

(I quote from the commentary on the Br. Ar. Up. Sankara’s explan- 
ation of the unusual words nanvagata and ananvugata : Nanvugatam na 
anvagatam ananvagatam atamhaddham ity etat punyena iditra-vihitena 
karmanu tatha puptna cMtakarana-pratishidd/ia-kriya-lakshanena \ 
“ Nanvagata— na (not) anvdgala, and ananvagata=asambaddha, uncon- 
nected. This condition is unconnected either with merit, i.«. action 
enjoined by the ^tra, or with sin, t.«. action defined as the neglect 
of what is enjoined, or the doing of what is forbidden.” 

To the same efiect the great sage Narada is made to speak in the 
Bhagavata Furana, iv. 29, 42 fif. : 

Prajdpati-patih aakshad bhagavdn Qiriio Manuk \ Dakihfidayak pra- 
jddhyakthah naishfhikdh Sanakddayah | Marichir Atry-angirasau Pulat- 
tyah Pulahak Kratuh \ Bhn'gur VakMfhak ity eU mad-antuh hrahma- 
vddinah | adydpi vuchaspatayoi tapo-vidyd-samadhibhih \ paSyanto ’py 
na paiyanti pasyantam Porameivaram | sabda-hrahmani dushpdre cha- 
rantah uruvisfare I mantra-lingair vyavachchhinnam bhajanto tta viduk 
param \ yadd yavydnugrihndti bhagavdn dtma-bhdvitah | tajahdti matim 
lake vede cha parini»h(hitdm | tatmdt karmanu varhithmann ajndndd 
artha-kdsithu \ md ’rtha-drish(im krithdh Srotra-tparSishv asprithta-vaa- 
tuihu I tva lokam na tidut U vat yatra deto Jandrdanah | dhur dhumra- 
dhiyo vedaih sa-karmakam a-tad-vidah \ dntxrya darbhaih prdg-agraih 
kdrttnyena kshiti-mandalam | ntabdho vrihad-vadhdd mdnl karma ndvaUhi 
yat param \ tat karma Jlari-tonham gat »d vidyd tan-matir yayd | 

“Brahma himself, the divine Girina (Siva), Manu, Daksha and the 
other Frajftpatis, Sanaka and other devotees, Murlchi, Atri, Angpras, 
Fula.stya, Fulaha, Kratu, Bhj-igu, Vasishtha — all these expounders of 
sacred knowledge, and masters of speech, including myself (Narada) ns 

text gives ananragatah pungtna anamdgalah papena. And yet the commentary 
alludes to the word ananvagata being in the neater. 
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the last, though seeing, are jet, to this day, unable, by austerity, by 
science, by contemplation, to see Parame^vara (the supreme Qod), who 
sees all things. Wandering in the vast field of the verbal brahma (the 
Veda), which is difficult to traverse, men do not recognise the Supreme, 
while they worship him as he is circumscribed by the attributes speci- 
fied in the hymns {manirat). When the Divine Being regards any 
man with favour, that man, sunk in the contemplation of soul, aban- 
dons all thoughts which are set upon the world and the Veda. Cease, 
therefore, Varhishmat, through ignorance, to look upon works which 
merely seem to promote the chief good, os if they truly effected that 
object, (works) which only touch the ear, but do not touch the reality. 
The misty-minded men, who, ignorant of the Veda, declare that works 
are its object, do not know [hisj own world, where the divine Janar- 
dana abides. Thou who, obstinate man that thou art, strewest the 
whole earth with sacrificial grass, with its ends turned to the east, and 
art proud of thy numerous immolations, — thou knowest not what is the 
highest work of all. That by which Hari (Vishnu) is pleased, is work . 
that by which the thoughts are fixed on him, is science.” 

I copy the comment on a part of this passage, viz. on verses 45 and 46 : 
S'abda-hrahmani vede urur cittaro yatya arlhato 'pi para-iunye tatmiti 
rartiamunuh manlranam Ungair vajra-luutatvudi-guna-yukta-vividha- 
fUvatd-hhidhdna-tumarthyaihparichchhinnam eva Indr&di-rupam tat-tat- 
karmdgrahtna bhajantah param Parameivaram na viduh \ Tarhy anyah 
ko nama \ karmAdy-agrakam kitvd paramkaram eta bhajed ity ata aha 
“ yadd yam anugrihndti” \ anugrahe hetuh \ dtmani bhdvitah tan la tadd 
lake loka-vyavahdre rede cha karma-mdrge pariniih(hitdm matim tyajati | 
“ Men, conversant with the verbal brahma, the Veda, of which the 
extent is vast, and which, in fact, is boundless, worshipping Para- 
mesvara [the supreme God] under the form of Indra, etc., circum- 
scribed by the marks specified in the hymns, «.e. limited to various 
particular energies denominated deities, who are characterised by such 
attributes as ‘ wielder of the thunderbolt,’ etc. ; worshipping Him, 
I say, thus, with an addiction to particular rites, men do not know the 
supreme Qod. What other [god], then, [is there] ? He therefore, in 
the words, ‘ When he regards any one with favour,’ etc., says, let a 
man, abandoning all addiction to works, etc., worship the supreme Qod 
alone. The reason for this favour [is supplied in the following words] ; 
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‘ Sunk in the contemplation of soul, ho then relinquishes his regard 
directed to the business of the world and to the Ycda, i.«. to the method 
of works.’ ” 

The following passage from the Eafha TJpanishad (ii. 23) is of a some- 
what similar tendency (p. 107 of Roer’s ed. and p. 106 of Eng. trons.) : 
Nsyam dlmd pravachanena labhyo na medhaya na bahuna.inUena | 
yam evaitha vrinule tena labhyat tatyaifha dtmd vrinute tanum tvdm | 

“ This Soul is not to be attained by instruction, nor by understanding, 
nor by much scripture. He is attainable by him whom he chooses. The 
Soul chooses that man’s body as his own abode.” 

The scholiast interprets thus the first part of this text : 

Yadyapi dumjneyo 'yam dtmdi tathdpy updyena amijneyah eva ity 
dha ndyam dtmd pravachanena aneka-veda-avikaranem labhyo jneyo ndpi 
medhayd granthdrtha-dhdrand-aaktyd na bahund arutena kevalena | kena 
tarhi labhyah ity uchyate \ 

“ Although this soul is difficult to know, still it may easily be known 
by the use of proper means. This is what [the author] proceeds to say. 
This soul is not to be attained, known, by instruction, by the acknow- 
ledgement of many Vedas ; nor by understanding, by the power of re- 
collecting the contents of books; nor by much scripture alone. By 
what, then, is it to be attained ? This ho declares.” 

It is not necessary to follow the scholiast into the Vedantic explana- 
tion of the rest of the passage.” 

The preceding passages, emanating from two different classes of 
writers, both distinguished by the spirituality of their aspirations, 
manifest a depreciation, more or less distinct and emphatic, of the 
polytheism of the Vedic hymns, as obstructive rather than promotive, 
of divine knowledge, and express disregard, if not contempt, of the 
ceremonies founded on that polytheism, and performed with a view to 
the enjoyments of paradise. 

Sect. V. — Diviaion of the Vedaa, according to the Viahnu, Vdyu, and 
Bhdgavata Purdnaa, and the Mahdbhdrata. 

Some of the Puranas, as we have seen above, represent the four 
Vedas as having issued from Brahma’s different mouths. If they had 
” Sec Prof. Miiller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. 1st cd. p. 320, and p. 109. 
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each a separate origin of this kind, it would seem that they must have 
had from the time of their production a distinct existence also. And 
yet it is elsewhere said that there was originally but one Veda, which 
was subsequently divided into four portions. 

Thus the Vishnu Purana gives the following account of the division 
of the Veda, described as having been originally but one, into four 
parts, iii. 2, 18 : 

Krite yuge paraih jnanam Kapiladi-Karipa-dhrik \ daduti sarva-bku- 
tandih »arva-hhuta-hiU ratah | ehakravartli-ivarupena tretuyum apt ta 
prabhuh \ Du»h(dndm nigraham kurvan pariputi jagattrayam | Vedam 
ekam chaiur-bhedam kritvd idkhd-satair tibhuh | karoti bahulam bhuyo 
Vedavyuia-fvarupa-dhrik | veddihs tu dvdpare njatya, etc. 

“ In tho Krita age, Vishnu, devoted to the welfare of all creatures, 
assumes the form of Kapila and others to confer upon them the highest 
knowledge. In the Treta age the Supreme Lord, in the form of a uni- 
versal potentate, represses the violence of the wicked, and protects the 
three worlds. Assuming the form of Vedavyasa, the all-pervading Being 
repeatedly divides the single Veda into four parts, and multiplies it by 
distributing it into hundreds of Vakhas. Having thus divided the 
Vedas in the Dvapara age,” etc.” 

This is repeated more at length in the following section (Vish. Pur. 
iii. 3, 4 ff.) : 

Veda-drumasya Maitreya idkhd-bhedaik sahasraiah | m hkyo vttfaro 
raktum tankshepena ifinuthva tarn ] Dvdpare dvdpare Vishnur Vydta- 
rdpl tnahdmune \ Fedam ekam ta bahudhd kurute jagaio hitah | vlryam 
tejo balam chdlpam manushydndm avekthya vai | hitdya tarva-bhutdndm 
teda-bkeddn karoti sah | yayd ta kurute tanvd vedam ekam prithak pra- 
hhuh I Vedavydtdbhidhdnd tu td mdrtttr JIadhuvidvithak | . . . . Ath(d- 
viihiati-kritvo vai veddh vyattdh maharshibhih [ Vaicatvate 'ntare tatmin 
dvdparethu punah punah | 

“ It is not possible, Maitreya, to describe in detail the tree of tho 
Vedas with its thousand branches (Jdkhdt) ; but listen to a summai-y. 
A friend to the world, Vishnu, in the form of Vyasa, divides the single 
Veda into many parts. He does so for the good of all creatures, because 
he perceives the vigour, energy, and strength of men to have become 

» Compare on this sabjcct portions of the passage of the Mahubhurata quoted in 
the First Volume of this work, pp. 144-146. 
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decreased. Vedavyasa, in whose person he performs this diyision, is an 

impersonation of the enemy of Madhu (Vishnu) Eight-and- 

twenty times in the Dvapara ages of this Vaivasvata Manvantara*" 
hare the Vedas been divided by great sages.” These sages are then 
enumerated, and Kfishna Dvaipayana " is the twenty-eighth. 

The subject is resumed at the beginning of the next section (Vish. 
Pur. iii. 4, 1 ff.) : 

Adyo vedaS chattuhpadah iata-»aha»ra-»ammitah \ Tato dasa-gunah 
kfitttw yajno ’yam tarva-kumadhuk | Tato ’ira mat-mto Vydso ’th(dvim- 
iatitamo 'ntart | vedam tkam chatushpddam chaturdhd vyalhajat pralhuh \ 
yathd tu tena tai vyatidh Vedavydtena dhlmata \ Veddt tathd tamattau 
tair vyastdk Vydsai* tathd mayd \ tad anonaiva veddndth idkhdbhtddn 
dcijottama \ chaturyugethu rachitdn $amaste»hv atadhdraya \ Kriihna- 
dvaipdyanam Vydsam viddhi Ndrdyanam prabhum \ ko 'nyo hi bhuvi 
Maitreya Mahdbhdrata-kpid bhavet | Tena vyaetdh yathd Veddh mat-pu- 
trena mahdlmand | Ihdpare hy atra Maitreya tad me ifinuyathdrthatah \ 
Brahmand chodito Vydeo veddn vyattum prachakrame \ Atha iiehydn ea 
jagrdha chaturo veda-pdra-gdn \ fiigveda-irdi-akam Pailam jagrdha $a 
mahdmunih | Vaiiampdyana-ndtndnam Yajurvedaeya chdgrahU ( Jaimi- 
nim Sdma-vedatya tathaivdtharvaveda-vit \ Sumantue tatya iishyo ’bhud 
Vedarydeatya dhlmatah | Romaharehana-ndmdnam mahabuddhim mahd- 
munim | Sutam jagrdha Sishyam »a itihdaa-purdnayoh | 

“ The original Veda, consisting of four quarters, contained a hundred 
thousand verses. Prom it arose the entire system of sacrifice, tenfold 
(compared with the present) and yielding all the objects of desire. Sub- 
sequently, in the twenty-eighth manvantara my son, '[Para^ara is the 
speaker] the mighty Vyasa, divided into four parts the Veda which 
was one, with four quarters. In the same way as the Vedas were divided 

“ For an account of tha Manvantaraa, aee the First Part of this work, pp. 39, 43 ff. 

Lassen [Ind. Ant. 2nd ed. i. 777, note) remarks: “Vjrusa signifies arrangement, and 
this signification had still retained its place in the recollection of the ancient recorders of 
the legend, who have formed from his name an irregular perfect, viz. nVySsa.” 
Lassen refers to two passages of the Mahubharata in which the name is explained, 
viz. (i. 2417), Vic^aea veddn yaemai ea taamdd FydsaA ill emritah | *'Hc is called 
Vjrasa because he divided the Veda.” And (i. 4236) Yo vyaeya veddmi chaturve 
tapasd hhagardn fiehih | hke vydeaUam dpede kdrehnyat kfiehnatram tea eha | ‘‘The 
divine sage (Krishna Dvaipayana Vyasa) who, through fervid devotion, divided the 
four Vedas, and so obtained in the world the title of Vyasa, and from his blackness, 
the name of Krishna.” 
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by the wiaeVyasa, bo had they been divided by all the [preceding] Vy- 
asas, including myself. And know that the iakha divisions [formed] by 
him [were the same as those] formed in all the periods of four yugas. 
Learn, too, that Krishna Dvaipayona Yy^ was the lord Korayana ; for 
who else on earth could have composed the Mahabharata ? Hear now 
correctly how the Vedas were divided by him, my great son, in this Dva- 
para age. When, commanded by Brahma, Vyasa undertook to divide the 
Vedas, he took four disciples who had read through those books. The 
great muni took Paila as teacher of the Bich, Vaisampayana of the 
Yajush, and Jaimini of the Saman, while Sumantu, skilled in the 
Atharva-veda, was also his disciple. He took, too, as his pupil for the 
Itihasas and Puranas the great and intelligent muni, Suta, called 
llomaharshaga. 

Fdyu Purdna. — In the same way, and partly in the same words, the 
Vayu Parana (section lx.) represents the Vedas to have been divided in 
the Dvapara age. It first describes how this was done by Manu in the 
Svayambhuva, or first manvantaro, and then recounts how Vyasa per- 
formed the same task in the existing seventh, or Vaivasvata manvan- 
tara; and, no doubt, also in the Dvapara age, though this is not 
expressly stated in regard to Vyasa. 

The following is an extract from this passage (as given in Dr. 
Aufrecht’s Catalogue of the Bodleian Sanskrit MSS. p. 54) : 

Dtdpare tu purdcritte Manoh wdyamhhuvt 'ntare \ Brahma Jfanum 
utdchedam vedam vyaiya mahdmaU \ Parivfittam yugam tdta nalpa- 
rlrydh dtijdtayah | tamvrittdk yuga-dothena larvam ehaiva yathdkramam \ 
bhrathfa-mdnam yvga-vaiud alpa-iuh(am hi drUyait \ Daia-tdha*ra-hhd- 
gena hy avaiithfam kfitdd idam \ ciryam Ujo halam ehdlpa^ tarvarh 
ehaiva pranaiyati | vedt veddh hi kdryydh tyur md bhud teda-vindianam j 
tede ndiam anuprdpte yajno ndiam gamiihyali | yajne nathfe d«va-ndiat 

** Hahidhara on tbe VajuMneji SanhiU (W eber'a ed. p. 1) aaya, in regard to the 
diviaion of the Vedaa: Tatradau Brahma-paramparaya praptam Vtdam VedovySto 
manda-malin manuthyan vichtHlya tat-kpipayd chalurdha lyatya Rig-y<yuh-$ama- 
tharvdkhydmi ehaturo vtdan Faila~ Vaiiampdyana~Jaimini-Sumantubhyah kramad 
upadidtitt It eha tta-iuktbkyak \ Etam paramparaya tahatra-iakho Vtdo jSttth \ 
“ VedaT|uaa, having regard to men of dull understanding, in kindneas to them, divided 
into fonr parte the Veda which had been originally handed down by tradition from 
Brahma, and taught the four Vedaa, called Rich, Yajush, Sitman, and Atbarvan, in 
order, to Paila, Vairiampuyana, Jaimini, and Sumantu; and they again to their disoiplca. 
In this way, hy tradition, the Veda of a thousand s’akhas was produced." 
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tattth tarvam pranaiyati | Adyo vedai chaluih-pado iata-»aheura-iammt~ 
tah I Punar dasa-yunah kriUno yajno vai tarva-kdma-dhuk \ Etam ukta* 
tathtty uktvd Mamtr loka-hile ratah \ vedam ekam chatush-pudam chalur- 
dhu tyahhajat prabhuh | Brahmano vachandt tdta lokdndm hita-kdmyayd | 
tad aham varitamdnetut yuthmdkam veda-kalpanam I manvaniarena ra- 
kthydmi ryatl/dndin prakalpanam | pratyakthena paroktham vai tad nibo- 
dhata tattamdh \ Atmin yuge krito Vydsah Pdrdkaryah parantapah | 
"Dcaipdyanah" iti khydio Vuhnor amiah prakirttitah | Brahmand chodi- 
tah so 'smin vedam vyastum prachakrame \ Atha itshydn sa jagrdha cha- 
(uro veda-kdrandt \ Jaiminim cha Sumanturh cha Vaiiampdyanam eva 
cha I Pailaih teshdm chaturtham tu panehamam Lomaharshanam | 

“ In the former Dvapara of the Srayambhuva manvantara, Brahma 
said to Manu, ‘ Diride the Veda, o sage. The age is changed ; through 
its baneful influence the Brahmans have become feeble, and iiom the same 
cause the measure of everything has gradually declined, so that little is 
seen remaining. A part (of the Veda) consisting of only these ten thousand 
(verses) is now left to us from the Kfita age ; rigour, fire, and energy 
are diminished ; and everything is on the road to destruction. A plurality 
of Vedas must bo made out of the one Veda, lest the Veda be destroyed. 
The destruction of the Veda would involve the destruction of sacrifice ; 
that again would occasion the annihilation of the gods, and then every- 
thing would go to ruin. The primeval Veda consisted of four quarters 
and extended to one hundred thousand verses, while sacrifice was ten- 
fold, and yielded every object of desire.’ Being thns addressed, Manu, 
the lord, devoted to the good of the world, replied, ‘ Be it so,’ and in 
conformity with the command of Brahma, divided the one Veda, which 
consisted of four quarters, into four parts." I shall, therefore, narrate 
to you the division of the Veda in the existing manvantara ; from which 
visible division you, virtuous sages, can understand those invisible 
arrangements of the same kind which were made in past manvantaras. 
In this Yuga, the victorious son of Fara^ara, who is called Dvaipayana, 
and is celebrated as a portion of Vishnu, has been made the Vyasa. In 
this Tuga, he, being co mm anded by Brahma, began to divide the Vedas. 
For this purpose he took four pupils, Jaimini, Sumantu, Vai^ampayana, 

The Mahuhhurata, S'fintip. verse 13,678, says the Vedas were divided in the 
Svayambhava manvantara by Apantaratamas, sou of Sarasvatl (Tena bhianas tadn 
vrda manoh ndyambhun 'n(are). 
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and Paila, and, as a fifth, Lomaharshana ” [for the Puranas and Iti- 
hasas, etc.] 

Bhdgacata Puruna . — It is in its third hook, where the different man- 
yantaras are described, that the Vishnu Purana gives an account of the 
division of the Vedas. In the book of the fihagavata Purana where 
the manvantaras are enumerated, there is no corresponding allusion to 
the division of the Vedas ; but a passage to the same effect occurs in 
the fourth section of the first book, verses 14 ff. ; 

Dcupare tamanuprapU iritiya-yuga-paryay« j jiitah Parasarad yogi 
ViUaryum kalaya Hareh \ 15. Sa kaduchit Sartuvalyuh upmpriiya jalaih 
suchi \ viriktah ekah dsimh udite ravi-mandale \ 16. Parutara-jnah la 
riihih kulenucyakta-raihhand \ yuga-dharma-vyatikaram prdplam bhuvi 
yugt yuge \ 17. Bhautikanam cha bhdrdndm iakti-hrataiii cha ial-kri- 
tam I airaddhadhanuu ntttaivdn durmtdhdn hrim'tdyuiliah | 18. l)ur- 
bhagdnujandn vlkthya munir divyena ehakthtuhd | $arva-varndhamdndm 
yad dadhyau hitam amogha-drik | 19. Chdturhotram karma kuddham pra- 
jdndm rlktkya taidikam \ vyadadhud yajna-tantatyai vedam ekaih chatur- 
vidham [ 20. pig-yajuh-idmdtharrdkhydh veddi chatvdra uddhrilah \ 
itiMta-purdnaih cha panchamo veda uchyate \ 21. Tattrarg-reda-dharah 
Pailah tdmago Jaiminih kavih | Vaiiampdyana evaiko nishndto yajuthdm 
uia I 22. Alharcdngiratdm dtlt Sumantur ddruno munih | ifi/idta-purdnd- 
ndmpitd me Romaharshanah j 23. T« eU rishayo vedaih tram tram tyatyann 
anekadhd \ iithyaih pradishyau iaeh-chhithyair redds U idkhino 'bhatarr \ 
24. Te eta veduh durnvedhair dhdryanle puruthair yathd | evam chakdra 
bhagatdn Vydtah kripana - vattalah \ 25. Stri - dudra - drijabandhunum 
irayl na druti-gochard | karma-dreyasi mUdhdndm dreyah era bhaved ika | 
Hi Bhdralam dkkydnaih kripayd munind kritam \ 

14. “When the Dvapara age had arrived, during the revolution of 
that third yuga, the Yogin (Vyasa) was born, a portion of Hari, as the 
son of Paraiara and Vasavya. 16. As on one occasion he was sitting 
solitary at sunrise, after touching the pure waters of the Sarasvatl, (16) 
this rishi, who knew the past and the future, perceiving, with the eye 
of divine intelligence, that disorder had in each yuga been introduced 
into the duties proper to each, through the action of time, whose march 
is imperceptible, (17) that the strength of beings formed of the elements 
had in consequence declined, that men were destitute of faith, vigour, 
and intelligence, that their lives were shortened, (18) and that they 
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were miserable, — reflected with ancrring insight on the means of hene- 
fitting the several castes and orders. 19. Bisceming that the pureYedic 
ceremonies ought to he performed for men hy the agency of four classes 
of priests, he divided the one Veda into four parts, with a view to the 
performance of sacrifice. 20. Four Vedas, colled the Rich, Tajush, 
Saman, and Atharvan, were drawn forth from it ; while the Itihosos 
and I’uranas are called the fifth Veda. 21. Of those the Rich was held 
hy Paila, the sage Jaimini chanted the Saman, Vaisampayana alone 
was versed in the Yajush, (22) the dreadful muni Sumantu in the 
verses of Atharvan and Angiras, and my father Romaharshana in the 
Itihasas and Furanas. 23. Each of these rishis arranged his own Veda 
in many ways ; and by the successive generations of their disciples 
the Vedas were separated into branches {iakhds). 24. The venerable 
Vyosa, kind to the wretched, acted thus in order that the Vedas might 
Ik) recollected by men of enfeebled understanding. 25. And as women, 
Sudras, and the inferior members of the twice-born classes were un- 
fitted for hearing the Veda, and were infatuated in desiring the bless- 
ings arising from ceremonies, the muni, with a view to their felicity, 
in his kindness composed the narrative called the Mahabharata." 

But notwithstanding the magnitude of the great legendary and theo- 
logical repertory which he had thus compiled, Vyasa, we are told, was 
dissatisfied with bis own contributions to sacred science until he had 
produced the Bhagavata Furaga consecrated to the glory of Bhagavat 
(Krishna).** The completion of this design is thus narrated, Bhag. 
Fur. i. 7, 6 : 

Anarthopaiamam idkthud lhakti-yogam Adhokshaje ] hhuyOjanato 
ridvamS chakre Satvata - tamhiUlm | 7. Yatyum vai kriyamundyum 
Krithne parama-pdrushe \ hhaktir uipatyaU punuah ioka-moha-bhayd- 
pahd I 8. Sa tamhitdm Bhdgavatlm kjitvd 'nukramya ehdtmajam \ 
S'ukam adhydpaydmdsa nivritti-niratam munih \ 

“Knowing that devotion to Adhokshaja (Krishna) was the evident 
means of putting an end to the folly of the world, which was ignorant 
of this, he’composed the Satvata-Sanhita (the Bhagavata). 7. When a 
man listens to this work, devotion to Krishna, the supreme Pnrusha, 
arises in his mind, and frees him from grief, delusion, and fear. Having 

« See Wilson’s Vishnu Parana, Preface, p. xlvi. 
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completed and arraoged thla Sanhita, the muni taught it to his son 
Suka, who was indisposed to the pursuit of secular objects.” 

Towards the close of this Furana also, in the sixth section of the 
twelfth book (verses 37 flf.), there is to be found what Professor Wilson 
(Vish. Pur. Pref.) calls “a rather awkwardly introduced description of 
the arrangement of the Vedas and Puranas by Vyasa.” 

The passage (as given in the Bombay lithographed edition) is as 
follows : 

Sota waeha \ tamuhituhnano brahman Brahmanah parame»h(hinah \ 
hfid-ukaiud abhud nado vritti-rodhiid vibhacyaie | yad-upStanayu brah- 
man yogino malam dttnanali | dravya-hriyu-kurakakhyam dhuted ydnty 
apanurbhatam | Tato 'bhut trivrid omkdro yo ’ ryakta-prabhavah tvardf | 
yat tal lingam Bhagavato Brahmanah paratndtmanah \ erinoti yah imam 
iphofam »upta-Srotre cha Sunya-dfik \ yena tug vyajyate yatya tyaktir 
dkdse dtmanah \ stadhdmno brahmanah sdkthdd vdchakah paramdimanah | 
ta-iarta-manlropanithad-teda-tljam tandlanam \ tatya hy dsaihs trayo 
rarndh a-kurddydh Bhfigddvaha \ dhdryante yat* trayo bhdvdh gundh 
ndmdrtha-rrittayah | tato 'ishara-iamdmndyam atrijad bhagavdn ajah | 
Anta»»thoshma-»vara-*parsa-hra*va-dirghddi-lak»hanam \ tendtau chaturo 
ttddmt ehaturbhir tadanair vibhuh \ ga-vydhfitihdn tomkdrdmi chdiur- 
hotra-virakthayd | putrdn adhydpayai tdmt fu brahmarthln brahma- 
kociddn \ to tu dharmopadeahfdrah »va-putrebhyah lamddiSan \ le param- 
parayd prdptda tat-tach-ehhiihyair dhrita-trataih ] ehaturyugeahv atha 
vyatldh dtdparddau maharthibhih | kthindyuthah kthlnd-tatlvdn dur- 
mtdhdn vikahya kdlatah \ veddn brahmanhayo tyasyan hriditthdeh- 
ytUa-nodiidh | Atminn apy antare brahman bhagavdn loka-bhdvanah | 
brahmesddyair lokapdlair ydchito dharma-guptaga \ Pardiardt Satyavat- 
ydm amidihia-kalayd vibhuh \ avatlrno mahdbhdga vedam chakre chatur- 
ridham | rig-atharva-yaju^-tdmndm rdiin uddhritya vargasah \ chataarah 
aaihhitda chakra mantrair manigandh iva \ tdadm aa chaturah iiahydn 
updhdya tnahdmalih \ Ekaikdm aamhitdm brahman akaikaamai dadau 
vibhuh I Paildya aamhitdm ddydm bahvjrichdkhydm utdeha ha \ Vaiiam- 
p&yana-aanjndya nigaddkhyam yajur-ganam \ admndm Jaiminaya prdha 
tathd chhandoga-aamhitdm \ Atharvd^iraalm ndma ava-iiahdya Su- 
mantava | 

“ Suta speaks : ' From the aether of the supreme Brahma’s heart, 
when he was plunged in meditation, there issued a sound, which is 
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perceived [by the devout] when they close their organs of sense. By 
adoring this sound, devotees destroy the soul’s threefold taint, extrinsic, 
inherent, and superhuman," and become exempt from future birth. 
From this sound sprang the ofhkara, composed of three elements, self- 
resplcndcnt, of imperceptible origin, that which is the emblem of the di- 
vine Brahma, the supreme spirit. Ho it is who hears this sound {tphofa), 
when the ears are insensible and the vision inactive, — (this iphofa or oiii- 
ktira) tlirough which speech is revealed, and which is manifested in the 
ffither, from the Soul." This [oilikura] is the sensible exponent of Brahma, 
the self- sustained, the supreme spirit; and it is the eternal seed of the Ve- 
das, including all the Mantras and Upanishads. In this [oihkara\ there 
were, o descendant of Bhfigu, three letters, A and the rest, by which 
the three conditions, the [three] qualities, the [three] names, the [three] 
signidcations, the [three] states*' are maintained. From these [three 
letters] the divine and unborn being created the traditional system of 
the letters of the alphabet, distinguished as inner (y, r, I, r), uthmas 
(k, th, I, h), vowels, long and short, and consonants. With this [al- 
phabet] the omnipresent Being, desiring to reveal the functions of the 
four classes of priests, [created] from his four mouths the four Vedas 
with the three sacred syllables {rpShritit) and the omkara.*^ These he 
taught to his sons, the brahmarshis, skilled in sacred lore ; and these 
teachers of duty, in turn declared them to their sons. The Vedas were 
thus received by each succeeding generation of devout pupils from their 


** Drttvya-lcrii/a-karaka, which the scholiast interprets as answering to adhibhuta, 
ttdhyatma, and adhidaita. See the eiplanation of these terms in Wilson's SSnkhya- 
kariku, pp. 2 and 9. 

*• I quote the scholiast’s explanation of this obscure verse: Ko'tau paramatma 
tarn aha * tpinoti* id { imam gphofam avyaktam ornktiram \ nanu Jivah evo tarn 
Sf’Mtu I no ity aha | tupla-irotri karna-pidhanadina arpitliie’pi inlre tati \jivai 
iu kara^dTnatvad na tada iroia \ tad~upalabdhu tu iatya paramdtma~drdrikii tva iti 
bhatah | livarat tu naivam | yatah iunya-dfik duuye'pi indriya-varyt dfik jnanam 
yaaya \ tathd hi »upto yadd iabdaih irutvii prabuddhyate no tadd jivah irofd ilnvn~ 
driyatvdt | aio yaa tadd gabdam grutvd jlvam prabodhayati so yathd paramdtmd tva 
t idvat I ko 'snr omkarat talk viginathfi tdrdhtna yena vdg bfihatl vyajyatt yagya eha 
hpdaydkdst dtmanah takdidd vyaktir abhivyaktih. The word tpheta will be explained 
below, in a future section. 

These the scholiast explains thus : Oumih tattvddayah | ndmdni fxg-yajuh-td- 
maiti I arthdh bhur-bhuvah-tvar-lokdh \ vpittayo jdgrad-ddydh \ 

** If I have translated this correctly, the omkdra is both the source of the alphabet, 
and the alphabet of the omI:<ii'a ! 
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predecessors, and in each of the systems of fonr yugas were divided by 
great sages at the beginning of the Dvapara.** The Brahmarshis, im- 
pelled by Achyuta, who resided in their hearts, divided the Vedas, be- 
cause they perceived that men had declined in age, in power, and in under- 
standing. In this manvantara also,‘° the divine and omnipresent Being, 
the author of the universe, being supplicated by Brahma, Isa (Siva), and 
the other guardians of the world, to maintain righteousness, became par- 
tially incarnate as the son of Para^ara and Satyavatl, and divided the 
Veda into four parts. Selecting aggregates of Rich, Atharvan, Yajush, 
and Suman verses, and arranging them in sections {vargat), he formed 
four tanhitus (collections) of the hymns, as gems [of the same description 
are gathered together in separate heaps]. Having summoned four dis- 
ciples, the wise lord gave to each of them one of these sanhitas. To 
Paila he declared the first sanhita, called that of the Bahvjichas ; to 
Vaisampityana the assemblage of Yayush verses, called Higada ; to 
Jaimini the Chhandoga collection of Saman verses; and to his pupil, 
Sumantu, the Atharvangirasl.” 

The Bbagavata Purana, however, is not consistent in the account 
which it gives of the division of the Vedas. In a passage already 
quotetl in the First Volume of this work, p. 158, it speaks of that division 
as having been the work of the monarch Purura%'as, and as having 
taken place in the beginning of the Trota age. From the importance 
of this text I wUl extract it here again at greater length. 

The celestial nymph Urvasl, the Purana tells us, had been doomed, 
in consequence of a curse, to take up her abode upon earth. She there 

•* Ih'nparadau can only mean the “ beginning of the Dvapara ; but the scholiast 
undertakes by the following process of reasoning to show that it means the end of that 
yuga : JJedparadau dvnparatn ddir yaeya tad-antydiM a^UiA’shanasya kataeya | taemin 
dtnpnriinte veda - vibhaya • pratiddheh S'antanu- 9cima~ kata - Vydeiivntdra* praeiddkes 
cha \ vyaslii ribhaklSh | “ Dvaparfidau means the pcriinl of which the dvapara was 
the beginning, i.e. the time distinguished as the concluding portion of that yuga ; 
since it is notorious that the Vedas were divided at the end Of the Dvapara, and that 
the incarnation of Vyasa was contemporaneous with S'antanu. Vyaetdh=vibhaktdhf 
divided.” 

» From this it appears that hitherto the account had not referred to the present 
manvantara. The scholiast remarks : Ram tamnnyato veda-vibhaga-kramam uktad 
raivaivala-mancantare vueebala nirupayitum aha \ ” Having thus [in the preceding 
verses] generally described the manner in which the Vedas arc divided, [the author] 
now states [as follows], with the view of determining particularly [what was done] in 
the Vaivasvata manvantara.” 
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fell in love with King Pururavas, the report of whose manly beauty 
had touched her heart, even before she had been banished from para- 
dise. After spending many happy days in the society of her lover, she 
forsook him in consequence of his having infringed one of the conditions 
of their cohabitation, and Pururavas was in consequence rendered very 
miserable He at length, however, obtained a renewal of their inter- 
course, and she finally recommended him to worship the Gandhorvas, 
who would then re-unite him with her indissolubly. 

The Parana then proceeds (ix. 14, 43 ff.) : 

Tatya tam»tuvat<u tutht&h agnisthahm dadur nnpa | Urcasim manya- 
mdnat (dm to ’hudhyata charan vane | Sthdllm nyatya vane gatvd grihdn 
ddhydyato niii \ Tretdydm aampravrittdydm tnanati trayy avarttata \ 
Stkdll-athdnam goto ’ivattham iaml-garbham vilakskya tak | Tena dve 
arani iritvd Urvaii-loka-kdmyayd | Urvailm mantrato dhydyann adhard- 
ranim uitardm \ Aimdnam uhhayor madhye yat tat prajananam prabhuh | 
Tatya nirmathandj jdto jdtaveddh vibhdvatuh ( Trayyd cha vidyaya rdjnd 
putratve kalpitat trivrit \ Tendyajata yajneiaih bhagavantam adhokiha- 
Jam I Urvail-lokam anvichhan aarva-devamayam Ilarim \ Elah eva purd 
vedah pranavah tarva-vdnmayah | Devo ndrdyano ndnyah eko 'gnir varnah 
eva cha \ Purdravata evdtlt trayl tretd-mukhe nripa \ Agnind prajayd 
rdjd lokam gdndharvam eyivdn \ 

“ The Oondharvas, gratified by his praises, gave him a platter con- 
taining fire. This he [at first] supposed to be Urva^T, but became 
aware [of his mistake], as he wandered in the wood. Having placed 
the platter in the forest, Pururavas went home ; and as he was medi- 
tating in the night, after the Treta ago had commenced, the triple Veda 
appeared before his mind." Betuming to the spot where he had placed 
the platter, he beheld on asvattha tree springing out of a saml tree, and 
formed from it two pieces of wood. Longing to attain the world where 
TJrvasi dwelt, he imagined to himself, according to the sacrerl text, 
TJrvasl as the lower and himself as the upper piece of wood, and the place 
of generation as situated between the two.” Agni was produced from its 

" Karma-bedhakam veda-trayam prddurakhut | “The three Vcd«B, cipoandeis of 
rites, were manifested to him,” as the scholiast e.\plain8.'' 

” Allusion is hero made to a part of the ceremonial for kindling a particular sacri- 
ficial fire; one of the formulas employed at which, as given in the Vuj Sanbitu, S, 2, 
ia, “ thou art Urvasi ” (Urvaiy ati), and another, “ thou art PurOravas” ^^^truravaA 
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friction, and, according to the threefold science [Veda], was under his 
triple form, adopted by the king as his son. With this fire, seeking to 
attain the heaven of TJrvasI, he worshipped the divine Hari, the lord of 
sacrifice, Adhokshaja, formed of the substance of all the gods. There 
was formerly but ono Veda, the sacred monosyllable om, the essence of 
all speeeh; one god, Narayana; one Agni, and [one] caste. From 
Pururavas came the triple Veda in the beginning of the Treta age. 
Through Agni, his son, the king attained the heaven of the Gran- 
dharvas.” ” 

On the close of this passage the commentator remarks ; 

Nanv an&dir reda-traya-bodhito brahmanudlrUlm Itidridy-aneka-deva- 
yajanena trarga-priipti-hituh karma- mUrgah katham ludir ira rarnyate \ 
Tatrdha “ eka fva ” iti dcSbhydm \ Pura krita-yuge sarva-ruiimayah 
larrutiltn vuchum vlja-bhutah pranarah eka era redah \ Derai eha Ndrd- 
yanah eka eva | AgniS c?ia eka eva laukikak \ Varnai cha eka era haihso 
ndma \ Yeda-trayl tu Pururaraeah takdidd de\t .... Ayam hhdrah | 
kfUa-yuge eattva-pradkdndh prdyaiah tame ’pi dhydna-nuhfhdh ] rajah- 
pradhdne iu Tretd-yuge vedddi-vibhdgena karma-mdrgah prakafo babhuta 
ity arthah \ 

“ How is it that the eternal method of works, which is pointed out 
by the three Vedas, and through which Brahmans and others, by wor- 
shipping Indra and many other gods, attain to paradise, is spoken of 
[in the preceding verses] as if it had a beginning in time ? He [the 
author of the Punina] answers this in these two verses. Formerly, i.e. in 
the Erita age, there was only one Veda, the sacred monosyllable om, the 
essence of all words, i.e. that which is the seed of alt words ; and there 
was only ono god, Narayana ; only one fire, that for common uses ; and 

«i), the former denoting the lower {adhardrantj, and the latter the upper, piece of 
wood (Httararmi), by the friction of which the fire was to be produced. Sec Weber's 
indisebe Studien, i. 197, and note; Rotb’s Illustrations of tbo Nirukta, p. 184; 
the S atapatha Brahinana, iii. 4, 1, 22, and Kutyayana's S'rauta Sutras, T. 1, 28 ff. 
The commenUtor on the Viijanasaneyi Sanhitu explains the formula Urvaiy a*i thus : 
Ta/Ad Urvaii Purui'aco-nripatya hhoydya adhastdt ieie tadvat tiam adho ’vatihitd 
■si I “ As Crvas’i lies under King Pururavas for sexual connection, so thou art placed 
underneath." 

” This story is also told in a prose passage in the Vish. Pur. iv. 6. It is there 
stated that Pururavas divided fire, which was originally one,' in a threefold manner 
{F.ko*ffnir dddv abhacad Aitena iu alra mahvantare traitd pravartiitd). No mention, 
however, is tbtre made of his having divided tbo Vedas, or partitioned society into 
castes. 
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only one caste, the Hansa. But the triple Veda came from Pururavas. 
.... The meaning is this : in the Kpita age the quality of goodness 
predominated in men, who were almost all absorbed in meditation. But 
in the Trcta age, when passion {rajas) prevailed, the method of works 
was manifested by the division of the Vedas.” “ 

This last quoted passage of the Bhagavata gives, as I have intimated, 
a different account of the division of the Vedas from that eontained in 
the other two texts previously adduced from the same work, and in the 
citations from the Vishnu and Vayu Puranas. The one set of passages 
speak of the Veda as having been divided by Vyasa into four parts in the 
Dvapara age; while the text last cited speaks of the triple Veda as having 
originated with Pururavas in the Treta age ; and evidently belonged to 
a different tradition from the former three. The legend which speaks 
of three Vedas may possibly have a somewhat more ancient source than 
that which speaks of four, as it was not till a later date that the Atharva 
asserted its right to be ranked with the three others as a fourth Veda. 
The former tradition, however, would appear to have had its origin 
partly in etj-mological considerations. The word Treta, though designat- 
ing the second Yuga, means a triad, and seems to have been suggested 
to the writer’s mind by the triple fire mentioned in the legend. 

Mahuhhurata. — The following passage from the Mahiibharata, Santi- 
parvan (verses 13,088 ff.), agrees partially in tenor with the last 
passage from the Bhagavata, but is silent regarding Pururavas : 

Idam krita-yugaih ndma kalah kreih(hah prararttitah \ Ahimsyuh 
yajna-paiato yuge 'smin na tad onyathd \ Chatmhpdt sakalo dharmo bha- 
rishyafy alra vai surdk \ Tatas Treta-yvgam ndma trayi yatra hharish- 
yali I Prokshitdh yajna-pakavo badham prdpsyanli rai tnakhe *’ | Yatra 

** This legend is borrowed from the S’at,ip.itha Bruhmana, li. 5, I, 1 ff. (pp. 855- 
858 W eber's cd.), where the motive for its introduction is to describe the pnwess by 
which firo was generated by Pururavas in obedience to the command of the Gan- 
dharvaa, as the means of bis admission into their paradise. Sec Professor Muller's 
translation of this story in the Oxford Essays for 1856, pp. 62, 63, or the reprint in 
his Chips from a German Workshop ; and the First Volume of this work, p. 226. 
The legend is founded on the 95th hymn of the tenth bwik of the Rig-veda. 

Manu (i. 85, 86) differs from this pa.ssage of the Mababharata in making the 
Dviipara the age of saeri6ce : Anye l-rUay»yt dharmiit Trt tdyam Dvdpare pare \ Anye 
kftliyuyt nnHnih yuya-hrdadnurvpatah \ Titpih paraiii Krilayuge Tretdynm jnnnam 
uthyale \ Pvdpare ygjnam tvnhur ildnam Ham kalau yuge | “ Different duties are 
practised by men in the Kyita age, and different duties in the Tretu, Dvapara, and 
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piidas chaturiho rai dharmasya na hharithyati \ Tato vai dvuparam nama 
misrah idlo lhavithyati | 

“ This present Krita age is the best of all the Tugas ; in it it •will be 
unlawful to slay any animals for sacrifice ; in this age righteousness shall 
consist of all its four portions and he entire. Then shall follow the 
Treta age, in which the triple Veda shall come into existence, and 
animals fit for sacrifice shall be slaughtered as oblations. In that age 
the fourth part of righteousness shall be wanting. Next shall succeed 
the Dvapara, a mixed period.’’ 

The M. Bh. (STintip. 13,475) relates that two Asuras, who beheld 
Brahma creating the Vedas, suddenly snatched them up and ran off. 
Brahma laments their loss, exclaiming : 

T'edo me paramCim efmkshur redo me paramam balam | . . . . Vedun 
rite hi him hurydih lokdndm srishtim uttamdm \ 

“ The Veda is my principal eye; the Veda is my principal strength. 
.... 'W'hat shall I do -without the Vedas, the most excellent creation 
in the universe ? ” They were, however, recovered and restored to 
Brahma (verses 13,506 ff.). 

Fithmi Purdna. — The following verse, Vish. Pur. iii. 2, 12, refers to 
the periodical disappearance of the Vedas : 

Chaluryugdnte leddndih jdyate hali-viplavah \ pravarttayanti tan etya 
hhuvi saptarshayo divah \ 

“ At the end of the four ages {yuga») the disappearance of the Vedas, 
incident to the Kali, takes place. The seven rishis come from heaven 
to earth, and again give them currency.” (Compare M. Bh. Santip. 
verse 7660, which will be quoted further on.) 


Sect. VI. — Account! in the Vishnu and Vdyu Purdnas of the schisms 
between the adherents of the Yajur-ceda, Vaiiampdyana and Ydjna- 
talkya ; hostility of the Atharvanas towards the other Vedas ; and of 
the Chhandogas towards the Rig-veda. 

The Vishnu Purana, iii. 5, 2 ff., gives the following legend regarding 

Kali ages, in proportion to the decline in those yngas. Devotion is said to be supreme 
in the Kfitn, knowledge in the Trctii, sacrifice in the Dvupara, and liberality alone in 
the Kali.*’ See also MahubhSrata, S'untiparvan, verse 8S05, which agrees with Manu. 
Sec also the First Volume of this work, pp. 39 ff. 
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tho way in which tho Yajur-veda came to he divided into two schools, 
the black and tho white : 

Ydjnavalkyat iu latyabhxkd Brahmardta-mto deija \ S'uhtfah parama- 
dharma-jno guru-tf\Ui-parah $add | yo 'dya mahdmerum tamdje 

ndgamuhyati { Tatya rat »apta~rdtram iu hrahma-hatyd lharithyati \ 
Purvant era muni-ganaih tamayo 'hhut irilo drxja | Vaiiampdyana ekat 
tu tam ryatikrdntardmt tadd \ Svairlyam hdlakam $o 'tha padd, tpfith- 
fam aghdlayat | S’ithydn dha ta “ bhoh iithydh brahma-hatydpaham rra- 
tam I Charadhram mat-krile tam na vichdryyam idam tathd ” | Athdka 
Ydjnatalkyat iam “ kirn tbkir bhagaran dvijaih \ Kleiitair alpatejobhir cha- 
rithyt ’ham idam vratam ” | Tatah kruddho guruk prdha Ydjnaralkyam 
mahdmatih \“Muchyatdmyat trayd 'dhltam matto viprdvamanyaka 
jato vadaty etdn yat tram brdhmana-puttgavdn | Tena SithyeM ndrtho 'tit 
mamdjnd-bhanga-kdrind ” | Ydjnatalkyat tatah prdha bhaktau tat it mayo- 
ditam | Mamdpy alam trayd ’dhltam yad mayd tad idam dvija j Ity ukivd 
rudhirdkidni tarupdni yajdmthi tah \ Chhardayited dadau tatmai yayau 
cha tvtehhayd tnuniA | yajumthy atha vitrithfdni Ydjnaralkyena rai dvija \ 
Jagrihut tittiribhutrd Tailtirlydt tu U tatah \ lirahma-hatyd-vratam 
ehlrmm gurund choditait tu yaih | Charakddhtaryavat U tu charandd 
munitattamdh \ Ydjnaralkyo’tha Maiireya prdndydma-pardyanah | tuth- 
(dra prayatah tdryam yajumthy abhilathamt tatah | . . . . Ity evam- 
ddibhit tena stuyamanah itaraih rarih \ rdji-rOpa-dharah prdha “vfiya- 
tdm ” iti “ vdnchhitam ” [ Ydjnatalkyat tadd prdha pranipatya ditd- 
karam \ yajumthi tdni me dehi ydni tanti na me gurau \ Eram ukta da- 
dau tatmai yajumthi bhagardn rarih \ aydiaydma-taijndni ydni retti na 
tad-guruh | Yajumthi yair adhUdni tdni viprair dvijottama | vdjinat te 
tamdkhydtdh tikryo ’ivah to ’bharad yatah \ 

“ Yajnavalkya, son of Brahmarata, was his [Vaisampayana’s] dis- 
ciple, eminently versed in duty, and always attentive to his teacher. An 
agreement had formerly been made by tho Munis that any one of their 
number who should fail to attend at an assembly on Mount Meru on 
a certain day should incur tho guilt of Brahmanicide during a period 
of seven nights. Vai^ampayana was the only person who infringed 
this agreement, and he in consequence occasioned the death of his 
sister's child by touching it with his foot. Ho then desired aU his 
disciples to perform on his behalf an expiation which should take away 
his guilt, and forbade any hesitation. Ydjnavulkya then said to him, 
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‘ Reverend dr, what is the necessity for these faint and feeble Bnih- 
mins? I will perform the expiation.’ The wise teacher, incensed, 
replied to Yajnaralkya, ‘Contemner of Brahmans, give up all that thou 
hast learnt from me ; I have no need of a disobedient disciple, who, 
like thee, stigmatizes these eminent Brahmans as feeble.’ Y&jnavalkya 
rejoined, ‘ It was from devotion [to thee] that I said what I did ; but 
I, too, have done with thee : here is all that I have learnt from thee.’ 
Having spoken, he vomited forth the identical Yajush texts tainted 
with blood, and giving them to his master, he departed at his will. 
[The other pupils] having then become transformed into partridges 
(iiUirt), picked up the Yajush texts, which were given up by Yajna- 
valkya, and were thence called Taittirlyas. And those who by their 
teacher’s command had performed the expiation for Brabmanicide, 
were from this performance (cAorana) called Charakadhvaryus. Yajna- 
valkya then, who was habituated to the exercise of suppressing his 
breath, devoutly hymned the sun, desiring to obtain Yajush texts. . . . 
[I pass over the hymn.] Thus celebrated with these and other praises, 
the sun assumed the form of a horse, and said, ' Ask whatever boon 
thou desirest.’ Yajnavalkya then, bowing down before the lord of 
day, replied, ‘ Give me such Yajush texts as my teacher does not pos- 
sess.’ Thus supplicated, the sun gave him the Yajush texts called 
Ayatayama, which were not known to his master. Those by whom 
these texts were studied were called Vajins, because the sun (when he 
gave them) assumed the shape of a horse (i-(^Vn).” 

1 quote also the parallel text from the Vayu Purana, as it exhibits 
some slight variations from the preceding (Aufr. Cat. p. 65) : 

Karyam utTid riihinuin cha kinchid hrUhmana-taUamak | Meru-prish- 
fhatlt tamaiudija fait (add “’str” iti manlritam \ Yo no’tra tapta- 
rdtrena nnyachhed dvja-iatfamdh \ ta kurydd hrahma-hadhydrn rai 
tamayo nah praklrt/itah \ Tatm te ta-gandh larre Vaisampdyana-varji- 
tdh I Prayaytth naptardtrena yatra tandhih kfito 'Ihavat ] Brdhmand- 
ndih tu vachanud hrahma-hadhyum ehakdra »ah \ S'ishydn atha tamdniya 
»a Vaisampdyano 'bratU | “ Brahma-badbydm charadhvam rai mat-krite 
drijah-ialtamdh \ sarre yuyam tamdgamya bruta me tad-hilam rachah ” | 
Ydjnacalkyah urdcha | Aham eta chariehydmi tish(han(u munayat tv ime | 
bdlam choHhupayithydmi lapaed ereiia bhdritak \ Eram ukiat tatak krud- 
dko Ydjnavalkyam atkdbratU \ ucdcha "yat tvayd’dkUaihaanam prafy- 
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arpaya»ra me" | Eram uklah sarupdni yajumsht prndadau guroh | ru- 
dhirena tallm 'Ictuni chharditvu brahma-riKamak \ Tatah ta dhyiinam 
usthdya sitryam arddhayad diijah | “ eurya brahma yad uchchhinnam 
lihaih gated pratitish(hati" [ Tato ydni gatdny Urddham yajumihy 
dditya-mandalam \ Tdni taanuti dadau (uthfah auryo rai Brdhmardtaye | 
Asra-rdpai cha mdritando Ydjnavalkydya dhlmate \ Tajumahy adhiyate 
ydni brdhmandh yena kenachit {yani kdniehit?) [ aSi a-rupdni {-rfipena?) 
daituni taiaa te Vdjino 'bhavan “ | brahma-hat yd tu yaii chirnd chuirandt 
charakdh ampitdh \ Vaisampdyana-siahyda te charakdh aamuduhritdh | 

“ The rishis haring a certain occaaion, met on the summit of Mount 
Meru, when, after consultation, they resolved and agreed together that 
any one of their number who should fail to attend there for seven 
nights should become involved in the guilt of brahmanicide. They all in 
consequence resorted to the appointed place for seven nights along with 
their attendants. Vaisampayana alone ■nus absent, and he, according to 
the word of the Brahmans, committed bndimauicidc. He then as- 
sembled his disciples, and desired them to perform, on his behalf, an 
expiation for his offence, and to meet and tell him what was salutary 
for the purpose. Yajnavalkya then said, ‘ I myself will perform the 
penance ; let all these munis refrain : inspired by my own austere- 
fervour I shall raise up the boy (whom thou hast slain).’ Incensed at 
this speech of Yajnavalkya [Vaisampayana] said to him, ‘ Restore all 
that thou hast learned (from me).’ Thus addressed, the sage, deeply 
versed in sacred lore, vomited forth the identical Yajush texts stained 
with blood, and delivered them to his teacher. Plunged in meditation, 
the Brahman (Yfijnavalkya) then adored the sun, saying, ‘ Sun, every 
sacred text which disappears [from the earth] goes to the sky, and 
there abides.’ The sun, gratified, and [appearing] in the form of a 
horse, bestowed on Yajnavalkya, son of Brahmaruta, all the Yajush 
texts which had ascended to the solar region. As all the Yajush texts 
which these Brahmans study were given by him in the form of a horse, 
they in consequence became Vajins. And the disciples of Yaisara- 
payana, by whom the expiatory rite was accomplished, were called 
Charakaa, from its accomplishment (^charana).” " 

M I am indebted to Dr. Hall for comnnmicating to me the various readings of this 
verse in the India Office Library MSS., but some parts of it seem to be corrupt. 

St In a note to p. 461 (4to. cd.) of his Translation of the Vishnu Puruna, Prof. Wilson 
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It is BuflSciontly evident from the preceding legend that the adherents 
of the two different divisions of the Yajurveda (the Taittirlya or block, 
and the Vajasaneyi or white), must in ancient times have regarded each 
other with feelings of the greatest hostility — feelings akin to those with 
which the followers of the rival deities, Vishnu and S'iva, look upon 
each other in modern days. On this subject I translate a passage from 
Professor "Weber’s History of Indian Literature, p. 84 : 

“ Whilst the theologicans of the Eich are called Bahvjichas, and 
those of the Saman Chhandogas, the old name for the divines of the 
Yajush is Adhvaryu : and these ancient appellations are to be found in 
the Sanhita of the Black Yajush (the Taittirlya), and in the Brahmana 
of the White Yajush (the Satapatha Brahmana). The latter work ap- 
plies the term Adhvaryus to its own adherents, whilst their opponents 
are denominated Charakadhvaryus, and are the objects of censure. This 
hostility is also exhibited in a passage of the Sanhita of the AVhitc 
Yajush, where the Charakacharya, as one of the human sacrifices to be 
offered at the Purushamedha, is devoted to Dushkrita or Sin.” “ 

In his Indische Studien (iii. 454) Professor Weber specifies the fol- 
lowing passages in the S'atapatba Brahmana os those in which the Cha- 
rakas, or Charakadhvaryus are censured, viz. iii. 8, 2, 24 ; iv. 1, 2, 19 ; 
iv. 2, 3, 15 ; iv. 2, 4, 1 ; vi. 2, 2, 1, 10; viii. 1, 3, 7 ; viii. 7, 1, 14, 24. 
Of these I quote one specimen (iv. 1, 2, 19) : 

mentions the following legend illustrative of the effeets of this schism. “ The Vfiyu 
and Matsya relate, rather obscurely, a dispute between Janamejaya and Vais’ampayana. 
in consequence of the former’s patronage of the Bruhmans of the Vajasaneyi branch 
of the Tajur-veda, in opposition to the latter, who was the author of the Black or 
original Yajush. Janamejaya twice performed the As'vamcdha according to the Viija- 
saneyi ritual, and established the Trisarvi, or use of certain texts by As'maka and 
others, by the Brahmans of Anga, and by those of the middle country. He perished, 
however, in consequence, being cursed by Vais'ampuyana. Before their disagreement, 
Vais'ampayona related the Mahubhurata to Janamejaya." 

** Vajasaneyi Sanhita, III. 18 (p. 846 of Weber’s ed.) : Sushkritaya charaka- 
chnryyam \ {charakanam gurum — Scholiast). Prof. Muller also says (Anc. Sansk. 
Lit. p. 360), “This name Charaka is lucd in one of the Khilas (the passage just 
quoted) of the Vajasaneyi Sanhita as a term of reproach. In the 30th Adhyaya a 
list of people is given who are to be sacrificed at the Purushamedha, and among them 
we find the Charakacharya as the proper victim to be offered to Dushkyita or Sin. 
'This passage, together with similar hostile expressions in the S’atapatha Brahmana, 
were evidently dictated by a feeling of animosity against the ancient schools of the 
Adhvaryus, whose sacred texts we possess in the Taittirlya-vedo, and from whom 
Yajoavalkya seceded in order to become himself the founder of the new Charanas of 
the Vajasaneyins.” 
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TuA u ha Charalah ndnd eva mantrdlhydm juhcati "prdgoddnau vai 
atya etau I ndnd-v\ryau prd^dnau kurmaji" iti vadanta^ \ Tadu iathA 
tia kurydt | mohayanti ha U yajamdnatya prdnoddnau | api id vai main 
tdthnim juhuydt \ 

“These the Charakas offer respectively with two mantras, saying 
thus : ' These are his two breathings,’ and ‘ we thus make these two 
breathings endowed with their respective powers.’ But let no one 
adopt this procedure, for they confound the breathings of the wor- 
shipper. Wherefore let this libation he offered in silence.’’ 

But these sectarian jealousies were not confined to the different 
schools of the Tajur-veda ; the adherents of the Atharva-veda seem to 
have evinced a similar spirit of hostility towards the followers of the 
other Ycdos. On this subject Professor Weber remarks as follows in 
his Indische Studien, i. 296 : “ A good deal of animosity is generally 
displayed in most of the writings connected with the Atharvan towards 
the other three Vedas; but the strongest expression is given to this 
feeling in the first of the Atharva FariAishtas (Chambers Coll. No. 112).’’ 
He then proceeds to quote the following passage from that work : 
Hahtficho hanti vai rdthfram adhvaryar ndiaytt »vtdn \ Chhandogo 
dhanam ndiayet tatmdd Atharvano guruh | Ajndndd vd pramaddd vd 
yatya »ydd bahvricho guruh | deia-rdihfra-purdmdtya-ndSa» iatya na 
taihiayah \ yadi vd ’dhvaryavam rdjd niyunakti purohitam | iattrena 
hadhyaU hhipram parikshlndrtha-vdhanah | yathaiva pangur adhvdnam 
apakthl chdnda-bhojanam {chdnda-jo nabhaht)'^ \ warn chhandoga-gurund 
rdjd vfiddhim na gaehhati \ purodhd jalado yasya tnaudo ra sydt kathan- 
chana | abddd dasabhyo mdtebhyo rd»h(ra-bhraiiiiam la gachhati | 

“A Bahvficha (B.ig-veda priest) will destroy a kingdom; an Adh- 
varyu (Yajur-veda priest) will destroy offspring; and a Chhandoga 
(Sama-veda priest) will destroy wealth ; — hence an Atharvana priest 
is the [proper] spiritual adviser. (The king) who, through ignorance or 
mistake, takes a Bahvjicha priest for his guide wiU, without doubt, lose 
his country, kingdom, cities, and ministers. Or if a king appoints an 
Adhvaryu priest to be his domestic chaplain, he forfeits his wealth and 
his chariots, and is speedily slain by the sword. As a lame man makes 
no progress on a road, and an egg-bom creature which is without wings 

For the ingenious conjectural emendation in brackets, I am indebted to Professor 
Auf^bt. I adopt it in my translation. 
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cannot soar into the sky, so no king prospers who has a Chhandoga for 
his teacher. He who has a Jalada or a ilauda for his priest, loses his 
kingdom after a year or ten months.” 

“ Thus,” continues Professor Weber, “ the author of the PariAishta 
attacks the adhereuts of certain S’akhas of the Atharva-veda itself, for 
such are the Jaladas and the Maudas, and admits only a Bhargava, a 
Paippalada, or a S’aunaka to be a properly qualified teacher. He further 
declares that the Atharra-veda is intended only for the highest order of 
priest, the brahman, not for the three other inferior sorts.” 

The following passage is then quoted : 

AthartH trijait ghoram adhhutaHi iamaget tathi | atharva rahihalt 
yajnam yajnatya patir Angirak \ J)kydntarik*ha-h/iaumdndm utpdtdndm 
anehadhd | iamayitd brahma -veia-jneu idtmdd dakshinato Bhrigubt \ 
Brahmd iamayed nddhvaryw na chhandoga na hdhcr*chah \ rakthd^ 
raithati brahmd brahmd tatmdd atharva^t | 

‘‘The Atharva priest creates horrors, and he also allays alarming 
occurrences ; he protects the sacrifice, of which Angiras is the lord. 
He who is skilled in the Brahma-veda (the Atharva) can allay manifold 
portents, celestial, aerial, and terrestial; wherefore the Bh^igu [is to 
be placed] on the right hand. It is the brahman, and not the adh- 
varyu, the chhandoga, or the bahvricha, who can allay [portents] ; the 
brahman wards off Bakshases, wherefore the brahman is he who knows 
the Atharvan.” 

I subjoin another extract from Professor Weber’s Indische Studien, 
i. 63 ff., which illustrates the relation of the Sama-veda to the Rig- 
Teda,*° as well as the mutual hostility of the different schools ; ” To 
understand the relation of the Sama-veda to the Rig-veda, we have 
only to form to ourselves a clear and disrinct idea of the manner in 
which these hymns in general arose, how they were then carried to a 
distance by those tribes which emigrated onward, and how they were 
by them regarded as sacred, whilst in their original home, they were 
either — as living in the immediate consciousness of the people — sub- 
jected to modifications corresponding to the lapse of time, or made way 
for new hymns by which they were pushed aside, and so became for- 
gotten. It is a foreign country which first surrounds familiar things 
with a sacred charm ; emigrants continue to occupy their ancient men- 
See the Second Volume of this work, pp. 202 f. 
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tal position, preserving what is old with painftil exactness, while at 
home life opens out for itself new paths. New emigrants follow those 
who had first left their homo, and unite with those who arc already 
settlers in a new country. And now the old and the new hymns and 
usages are fused into one mass, and are faithfully, but uncritically, 
learned and imbibed by travelling pupils from different masters; — 
several stories in the £|-ihad Aranyaka are especially instructive on 
this point, see Ind. Stud. p. 83 ; — so that a varied intermixture arises. 
Others again, more learned, then strive to introduce arrangement, to 
bring together what is homogeneous, to separate what is distinct ; and 
in this way theological intolerance springs up ; without which the 
rigid formation of a text or a canon is impossible. The influence of 
courts on this process is not to be overlooked ; as, for example, in the 
case of Janaka, King of Videha, who in Yajnavalkya had found his 
Homer. Anything approaching to a clear insight into the reciprocal 
relations of the different schools will in vain be sought either from the 
Puranas or the Charanavyuha, and can only be attained by comparing 
the teachers named in the different Brahmanas and Sutras, partly with 
each other and partly with the text of Panini and the ganapatha and 
commentary connected therewith (for the correction of which a thorough 
examination of Patanjali would offer the only sufficient guarantee). 
For the rest, the relation between the S.V. and the R.V. is in a certain 
degree analogous to that between the TVTiito and the Black Tajush; 
and, as in the Brahmana of the former (the Satapatha Brahmana), wo 
often find those teachers who are the representatives of the latter, men- 
tioned with contempt, it cannot surprise us, if in the Brahmana of the 
Sama-veda, the Paingins and Kaushltakins are similarly treated.” 

It is sufficiently manifest from the preceding passages of the Puranas 
concerning the division and different Sakhas of the Vedas, that the 
traditions which they embody contain no information in regard to the 
composition of the hymns, and nothing tangible or authentic regarding 
the manner in which they were preserved, collected, or arranged. In fact, 
I have not adduced these pa.ssages for the purpose of elucidating those 
points, but to show the legendary character of the narratives, and their 
discrepancies in matters of detail. For an account of the Sakhas of the 
Vedas, the ancient schools of the Brahmans, and other matters of a 
similar nature, I must refer to the excellent work of Professor Miillcr, 
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the “History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature," pp. 119-132 and 364- 
888 and elsewhere. 


Sect. VII. — Reawninga of the Commentators on the Vedas, in support 
of the authority of the Vedas. 

I proceed now to adduce some extracts from the works of the more 
systematic authors who have treated of the origin and authority of the 
Vedas, I mean the commentators on these books themselves, and the 
authors and expositors of the aphorisms of several of the schools of 
Hindu philosophy Whatever we may think of the premises from 
which these writers set out, or of the conclusions at which they arrive, 

•' Although the authors of the different schools of Hindu philosophy (as we shall 
see) esprcssly defend (on grounds which vary according to the principles of the several 
systems) the authority of the Vedas, they do not consider themselves os at all bound to 
assert that the different portions of those works are all of equal value : nor do they 
treat their sacred scriptures as the exclusive sources out of which their own theology 
or philosophy ore to be evolved. On the relation of Indian thinkers generally to the 
Vedas, I quote some remarks from an article of my own in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society for 1862, pp. 310 f. : “It is evident from some of the hymns of the 
Veda (see Muller’s Hist, of Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 356 ff.) that theological speculation has 

been practised in India from a very early period As, therefore, the religions 

or mythological systems of India became developed, it was to be expected that they 
should exhibit numerous variations springing out of the particular genius of different 
writers; and more especially that, whenever the speculative element predominated in 
any author, he should give utterance to ideas on the origin of the world, and the 
nature and action of the Deity or deities, more or less opposed to those commonly 
received. In the stage here supposed, a fixed and authoritative system of belief or 
institutions had not yet boon constructed, but was only in process of construction, and 
therefore considerable liberty of individual thought, cipreasion, and action would he 
allowed ; as is, indeed, also shown by the existence of different schools of Brahmans, 
not merely attached to one or other of the particular Vedas, hut even restricting their 
allegiance to some particular recension of one of theVedos. Even after the Brahmanical 
system had been more firmly established, and its details more minutely prescribed, it 
is clear th.xt the same strictness was not extended to speculation, but that if a Brahman 
was only an observer of the established ceremonial, and an ossertor of the privileges 
of his own order, he might entertain and even profess almost any philosophical opinion 
which be pleased (Colebrookc, Misc. Ess. i. 379; MUller, Anc. Sansk. Lit. 79). In 
this way the tradition of free thought was preserved, and speculative principles of 
every character continued to be maintained and taught without hindrance or scandal. 
Meanwhile the authority of the Vedas had come to be generally regarded as para- 
mount and divine, but so lung os this authority was nominally acknowledged, inde- 
pendent thinkers were permitted to propound a variety of speculative principles, at 
variance with their general tenor, though perhaps not inconsistent with some isolated 
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'we cannot fiiil to be strnck with the contrast which their apecolations 
exhibit to the loose and mystical ideas of the Furanas and Upanishads, 
or to admire the acuteness of their reasoning, the logical precision with 
which their arguments are presented, and the occasional Ureliness and 
ingenuity of their illustrations. 

I. — The first passage which I shall adduce is from Sayana’s intro- 
duction to his commentary on the Rig-veda, the Vedarthaprakaia, 
pp. 3 S. (Sayaga, as we have seen in the Second Volume of this work, 
p. 172, lived in the 14th century, a.d.): 

iVanu Vedah tva tavad ndsti \ kuta* iad-avuntara-vUethah j-igtedah | 
Tathd hi I ko 'yam redo ndma | no At (atra lakthanam pramdnam ru 'eti | 
naeha tad-ubhaya-ryatirekena kinchid vasiu prasidhyati | Lakthana-pra~ 
mdndhhydih hi vaetu-tiddhir iti nydya-riddm matam | “ Pratyakehdnu- 
mdndgameshu pramdna-riiethethr antimo Vedah iti tallakthanam" iti chet \ 
na I Manr-ddi-emfiiithv oAivydpUh | Samaya-halena tamyak parokshd- 
nuihaca-tadhanam ity etaeya dgama-lakehanatya tdiv api tadhhdrdt | 
‘‘ apaunuheyatre tati iti viSeehanad adoehay iti chet \ na | Vedasydpi 
parameivara-nirmitatrena paurwheyatrdt \ “ S'arlra-dhdri-jlva-nirmitat- 
vdhhurdd apaurutheyatvam" iti chet \ [na] | " Sahasra-Sirshd purtuha^" 
ityddi-Srutibhir iharatydpi iariritrut \ '' Karma-phada-rilpa-iaftra- 
dhdri-pra-nirmitatrdlhdva-mdtrena apaurueheyatvam rivakehitam" iti 
chet I na | Jiva-ciieshair Agni- Vdyc-Adityair teddndm utpdditalvdt j 
" ftigvedah eca Agner ajdyata Tajurredo Vdyoh Sdmavedah Aditydd” iti 
iruter Isvarasya agny - ddi - prerakatrena nirmdtfilvam draehfavyam \ 
“ inantra-hrdhmandtmakah iahda-rdsir tedai^ ” iti chet \ na { IdrUo 
mantrah \ idriSam brdhmanam ity anayor adydpi anirnUatcdt | Tatmdd 
ndsti kinchid vedasya lakshanam | Kdpi tat-sadbhdre pramdnam paiyd- 
mah I “ ‘ fligvedaih bhagaro 'dhyemi Yajurredam Sdmaredam AtharraMm 
ehaturtham ' ityddi rdkyam pramdnam " iti chet \ na | iaeydpi vdkyaeya 
veddntahpdtitvena dtmdirayatva -prasangdt [ Nd khalu nipuno 'pi sca- 
skandham drodhum prdbhared iti | “ ‘ Vedah eta dvijdtindm nihireyaea-' 
karah parah ' iti ddi smriti-vdkyaik pramdnam " iti chet | na | tasydpy 
ukta-iruti-mdlaivena nirdkfitatvdt \ pratyakshddikam iankitum apy ayo- 

portioai of their contents. It was only when the authority of the sacred boohs was 
not merely tacitly set aside or undermined, but openly discarded and denied, and the 
institutions founded on them were abandoned and assailed by the Buddhists, that the 
orthodox party took the alarm.” 
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gyam \ Veda-vUhaya loJca-praiiddkih tarrajanJnd 'pi “ nilam nalhak " 
ityadi-vad hhrunta \ Tamil lalthana-pramina-rakitatya ttdatya iod- 
hhdvQ na aHgllcarttuM iakyate iti pirva-paktha^ \ 

Atra uehyaU | mantra-hrihmandtmakam tavad aduthfam lahhanam | 
ala eva Apmtamio yajna-paribhathdyim evaha “ mantra-brikmanayor 
veda-nimadheyam ” tit | iayot tu ripam uparukfhid nirnethyate | apau- 
ruiheya-vikyatvam Hi idam api yidriiam asmibhir vivakshitam iidribam 
uttaratra tpathtibkavithyati | pramanany api yathoktani iruti-imfiti- 
loka-prasiddhi-ripani veda-tadbhivt drash(avyini | Taiha gha(a-pa(idi- 
dracyinim tca-prakiiatribhire 'pi tirya-ekandr&dlnuih tva-prakiiaitam 
avirudham lathi tnanuahyidinim na~»kandhirohi*ambhat« 'py akunthiia- 
iakter vtdatya itara-vattu-pralipidakalva-tat Ko-pratipidahatvam apy 
attu I Ala eva tampradiya-vido ’kun(hitim Saktim vedasya darsayanii 
“ chodani hi bhulam bhaviehyantafn tukthmam vyavahitam viprakfithtam 
iiy evanjitlyam artham iaknoty avagamayitum ” iti | Talhi tali ttda- 
miliyah mfitet tad-ubhaya-muluyih loka-pratiddhei cha primdnyam 
durviram \ Tatmil lahthaM-pramiM-tiddho vedo na kenipi ehirvikidini 
'podhum iakyate iti tthitam \ 

Nanv attu nima Vedikhyah kaichit padirthah \ tathipi niiau vyi- 
khyinam arhati apraminatvena anupayuktatvit \ Na hi Vedah pramanam 
tal~lakthanatya tatra duhtampidaUit \ iathi hi “ tamyag anubhava-ti- 
dhonam praminam " iti kechil lakthaMm ihuh \ apare tu “ anadhigatir- 
tha^antfi pramiMm ” ity ichakthate \ na chaitad ubhayam vede tambha- 
vati I mantra-brihmanitmako hi veda^ | tatra mantrihkeehidabodhakih | 

“ amyak li te Indra fithtir” (K.V. i. 169, 3) ity eko mantrah \ “Yi- 
driimin dhiyi tarn apatyayi vidad" (R.V. v. 44, 8) ity anyah | "S'rinyi 
ivajarbharl turpharitu'' (R.V. x. 106, 6) ity aparah \ "Apinta-manyut 
tjripala-prabharmi ” (R.V. x. 89, 5) ity-idayah udihiryih \ na hy etair 
mantraih kaichid apy artho 'vabudhyate ) etethv anubhavo eva yadi niiti 
tadi tat-iamyaktvam tadlya-tidhanatvam cha diripetam | “ Adhah evid 
itld ” (R.T. X. 129, 5) iti mantraeya bodhakatve 'pi “ tlhdnur rd puruiho 
rd” ityidi-vikya-vat landigdhirtha-bodhakatvid nisti priminyam \ 

“ Othadhe triyatva enam " (Taitt. Sanh. i. 2, 1, 1) iti mantra darbha- 
vithayah \ ‘‘Svadhite md enam himlr ” (Taitt. Sanh. L 2, 1, 1) iti kthura- 
vithayah \ “Sfinota grivdnah " iti pithina-vithayah | Etethv aehelani- 
nim darbha-kthura-piihininim chetana-vat tambodhanam iriyate | tato , 
“dvau chandramativ" iti vakya-vad vipafUartha-bodhakatvad aprdmdn- 
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yam | “Ekah rt-a Rudro na dvitiyo ’vatatthe ” | “ lahairdni saha»raSo ye 
Rudrah adhi hhdinyum’’” ily anayot tu mantrayor “ ydrajjivam aham 
mauni” ity tukya-iad vyughata-bodhakatrud aprumanyam | " Apah un- 
dantu” (Taitt. Sonb. i. 2, 1, 1) i7i mantro yajamanaeya kshaura-kdU 
jalena kirasah kledanam brute | “S'ubhike sirah uroha iobhayanii mukham 
mama" iti mantro tirdha-ktlle mangal&charanurtham piuhpa-nirmitdydh 
iubhikdydh rara-badhvoh siraty avatlbdnam brute \ tayok cha mantrayor 
loka-praeiddhdrthdnutddittud anadhigatdrtha-gantritcam ndati [ tasmdd 
mantra-bhdgo na pramdnam | 

Atra uchyate \ ‘‘Amyag"-udi - mantrdndm artho Ydskena nirukta- 
granlhe 'rabodhitah \ tat-parichaya-rahitdndm anavabodho na mantrdndm 
dotham drabati | Ata era atra loka-nydyam uddharanti “ na esha sthdnor 
aparudho yad enam andho na pakyati \ purmhuparddho sambluivati" iti [ 
“ Adhah Slid ds'id" iti mantrak cha na sandeha-prabodhanuya prairittah 
kimtarhi jagat-kdranasya para-rastuno ’tigambhiratram nikchetum era 
prarrittah | tad-artham era hi guru-kdstra-sampraddya-rahitair durbo- 
dhyatcam “ adhah arid ” ity anayd cacho-bhangyd upanyaayati 1 Sa era 
abhiprdyah uparitaneahu " ko addhd reda" (R.V. i. 129, 6) ity ddi- 
mantreahu apashjlkritah \ " Oahadhy" -ddi mantreahv api chetandh era 
tal-tdd-abhimdni-deratda tena tena ndmnd aambodhyante | tdk cha devatdh 
bhagacatd Bddardyanena " abhimdni-ryapadekas tu” iti autre sutritdh \ 
Ekaaydpi Rudraaya aca-mahimnd aahaara-murtti-avlkdrdd ndati paraa- 
param vydghdtah \ Jalddi-draryena kirah-kledandder loka-aiddhatre 'pi 
tad-abhimdni-deratdnugrahaaya apraaiddhatcut tad-viahayatrena ajndtdr- 
tha-jndpakatvam \ tato lakahana-sadbhucdd aati mantra -bhdgaaya pra- 
mdnyam \ 

“But, some will say, there is no such thing as a Veda; how, then, 
can there be a Eig-veda, forming a particular part of it ? For what is 
this Veda ? It has no characteristic sign or evidence ; and without 
these two conditions, nothing can be proved to exist. For logicians 
hold that ‘ a thing is established by characteristic signs and by proof.’ 
If you answer that ‘ of the three kinds of proof, perception, inference, 
and scripture, the Veda is the last, and that this is its sign then the 
objectors rejoin that this is not true, for this sign extends too far, and 
includes also Menu’s and the other Smritis ; since there exists in them 

” The Yujasaneji SonhiUi, xvi. £3, has, aatnkhydtd aahaardni ye Sudrah adhi 
bhumydm { 
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also this characteristic of Scripture, viz. that in virtue of common con- 
sent it is a perfect instrument for the discoverj- of what is invisible.’ 
If you proceed, ‘ the Veda is faultless, in consequence of its charac- 
teristic that it has no person {puruiha) for its author;’® they again 
reply, ‘ Isot so ; for as the Veda likewise was formed by Paramesvara 
(God), it had a person {punisha) for its author.’ If yon rejoin, ‘ It had 
no person {purusha) for its author, for it was not made by any embodied 
living being ; ’ [they refuse ** to admit this] on the ground that, accord- 
ing to such Vcdic texts as ‘ Purusha has a thousand heads,’ it is clear 
that 14vara (God) also has a body. If you urge that apaurusheyatva 
(‘the having had no personal author’) means that it was not composed 
by a living being endowed with a body which was the result of works ; 
— the opponent denies this also, inasmuch ns the Vedas were created 
by p.articulur living beings — Agni (fire), Viiyu (wind), and Aditya (the 
sun); for from the text ‘the llig-veda sprang from Agni, the Yajur- 
veda from Vnyu, and the Sama-veda from Surya,’ etc., it will be seen 
that Isvara was the maker, by inciting Agni and the others. If you 
next say that the Veda is a collection of words in the form of Mantras 
and Brfihmanas, the objectors rejoin, ‘ Not so, for it has never yet been 
defined that a Mantra is so and so, and a Brahmans so and so.’ There 
exists, therefore, no characteristic mark of a Veda. Nor do we see any 
proof that a Veda exists. If you say that the text, ‘ I peruse, reverend 
sir, the llig-veda, the Ynjur-veda, the Sama-veda, and the Atharvana 
as the fourth,’ is a proof, the antagonist answers, ‘ No, for as that text 
is part of the Veda, the latter would be open to the objection of depending 
upon itself ; for no one, be he ever so clever, can mount upon his own 
shoulders.’ If you again urge that such texts of the Smpiti as this, 
‘ It is the Veda alone which is the source of blessedness to twice-bom 
men, and transcendent,’ are proofs, the objector rejoins,’ ‘ Not so ; since 
these too must be rejected, as being founded on the same Veda.’ The 

® Or, the meaning of this may be, “ If you urge that, os the Veda has no personal 
author, there is — in consequence of this peculiar characteristic— no flaw (in the pro- 
posed definition), etc." 

“ I have translated this, as if it there had been (which there is not) a negative 
particle na in the printed text, after the t/i ehet, as this seems to me to be necessary 
to the sense. I understand from Prof. MUllcr that the negative particle is found in 
some of the MSS. [I am, however, informed by Prof. Goldstiicltcr that na is often 
omitted, though understood, after iti chtt.'] 
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evidence of the senses and other ordinary sourcea of knowledge ought 
not even to be doubted.” And common report in reference to the 
Veda, though universal, is erroneous, like such phrases as ‘ the blue 
sky,’ etc. Wherefore, as the Veda is destitute of characteristic sign 
and proof, its existence cannot be admitted. Such is the first side of 
the question. 

“ To this we reply : The definition of the Veda, as a work composed 
of Mantra and Brahmana, is unobjectionable. Hence Apastamba says 
in the Yajnaparibhasha, 'the name of Mantra and Brahmana is Veda.’ 
The nature of these two things will be settled hereafter." The sense 
we attach to the expression ‘ consisting of sentences which had no per- 
sonal author ’ wiU also be declared further on. Let the proofs which have 
been specified of tho existence of the Veda, viz. the Veda (itself), the 
Smriti, and common notoriety, be duly weighed. Although jars, cloth, 
and other such [dark] objects have no inherent property of making them- 
selves visible, it is no absurdity to speak of the sun, moon, and other 
luminous bodies, as shining by their own light. Just in the same way, 
though it is impossible for men or any other beings to mount on their own 
shoulders, let the Veda through the keenness of its power be held to have 
the power of proving itself, as it has of proving other things." Hence 
traditionists set forth this penetrating force of the Veda ; thus, ‘ Scrip- 
ture is able to make known the past, the future, the minute, the distant, 
the remote.’ Such being the case, the authority of the Smriti, which 
is based on the Veda, and that of common notoriety, which is based on 
both, is irresistible. "WTiercfore it stands fiut that the Veda, which is 


“ The drift of this sentence docs not seem to me clear. From what immediately 
follows it would rather appear that the evidence of tho senses may be doubted. Can 
the passage be corrupt .* 

“ See the First Volume of this work, pp. 2ff. and the Second Volume, p. 172. 

^ The same thing had been said before by S ankara Achiiryya (who lived at tho 
end of the 8th or beginning of the 9th century, a.d. See Colebrookc’s Misc. Essays, 
i. 332), in his commentary on the Brahma Sutras, ii. 1, 1 : Vedatya hi niraptksham 
aariht pramunyam raver iva rupa-viehaye \ puruaha-vaehaeSm ta mulaiilarapeteham 
evarthe prumSnyam vaklfi-empili-vyarahitam cha id viprakarthah \ “ For the Veda 
has an independent authority in respect of its own sense, os tho sun has of manifesting 
forms. The words of men on the other hand, have, as regards their own sense, an 
authority which is dependent upon another source [the V eda], and which is separated 
[from the authority of the Veda] by the fact of its author being remembered. Herein 
consists tho distinction [between the two kinds of authority]." 
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established by characteristio sign, and by proof, cannot be oyertumed by 
the Charrakas or any other opponents. 

“But let it be admitted that there is a thing called a Veda. Still, 
the opponents say, it does not deserve explanation, being unsuited for it, 
since it does not constitute proof. The Veda, they urge, is no proof, as 
it is difficult to show that it has any sign of that character. Now, 
some define proof as the instrument of perfect apprehension; others 
say, it is that which arrives at what was not before ascertained. 
But neither of these definitions can bo reasonably applied to the Veda. 
For the Veda consists of Mantra and Brahmana. Of these mantras 
some convey no meaning. Thus one is amyaik «d U Indra rithtir, etc. ; 
another is y&dfUmin, etc. ; a third is irinyd iva, etc. The texts 
dpdniu-manyuh," etc., and others may be adduced as fhrther examples. 
Now no meaning whatever is to'bo perceived through these mantras; 
and when they do not even convey an idea at all, much less can they 
convey a perfect idea, or be instruments of apprehension. Even if 
the mantra adhah svid Said upari avid daJd, ' was it below or above ? ’ 
(R.V. X. 129, 5) convey a meai)ing, still, like such sayiugs as ‘either a 
post or a man,’ it conveys a dubious meaning, and so possesses no au- 
thority. The mantra, ‘ deliver him, o plant,’ has for its subject grass. 
Another, ‘ do not hurt him, axe,’ has for its subject an axe {kahura). 
A third, ‘ hear, stones,’ has for its subject stones. In these cases, grass, 
an axe, and stones, though insensible objects, are addressed in the Veda 
as if they were intelligent. Hence these passages have no authority, 
because, like the saying, ‘ two moons,’ their import is absurd. So also 
the two texts, ‘ there is one Budra; no second has existed,’ and 'the 
thousand Rudras who are over the earth,’ involving, as they do, a mu- 
tual contradiction (just as if one were to say, ‘ I have been silent all 
my life ’), cannot be authoritative. 'The mantra upak undantu expresses 
the wetting of the sacrificer’s head with water at the time of tonsure ; 
while the text ‘ Subhike,’ etc. (‘ garland, mount on my head and decorate 
my face’) expresses the placing of a garland formed of flowers on the 
heads of the bridegroom and bride, by way of blessing, at the time of 
marriage. Now, as these two last texts merely repeat a matter of 

“ See Nirukta, t. 12, and vi. 15, and Roth’s Illustrations. It is not necessary for 
my purpose to inquire whether the charge of intelligibility brought against these 
different texts is just or not. 
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common notoriety, they cannot be said to attain to what was not before 
ascertained. Wherefore the Mantra portion of the Veda is destitute of 
authority. 

“ To this wo reply, the meaning of tliesc texts, ‘ amyah' and the 
others, has been explained by Yaska in the Nirukta.” The fact that 
they are not understood by persons ignorant of that explanation, docs 
not prove any defect in the mantras. It is customary to quote here the 
popular maxim, ‘ it is not the fault of the post that the blind man does 
not SCO it; the reasonable thing to say is that it is the man’s fault.’ 
The mantra ‘ adhah srid,’ etc. (‘was it above or below?’) (ll.V. x. 129, 
5) is not intended to convey doubt, but rather to signify the extreme 
profundity of the supreme Essence, the cause of the world. With this 
view the author intimates by this turn of expression the difficulty which 
persons who are not versed in the deep Scriptures have, in compre- 
hending such subjects. The same intention is manifested in the fol- 
lowing mantras ko addhfi teda, etc. (R.V, x. 129, G) (‘who knows? ’ 
etc.) In the texts oshadhe, etc. (‘o herb,’ etc.), the deities who pre- 
side over these various objects are addressed by these several names. 
1 hese deities are referred to by the venerable Badarfiyana in the apho- 
rism ahhimuni-tyapadeiah. As Iludra, though only one, assumes by his 
power a thousand forms, there is no contradiction between the different 
texts which relate to him. And though the moistening, etc., of the 
head by water, etc., is a matter of common notoriety, yet as the good- 
will of the deities who preside over these objects is not generally known, 
the texts in question, by having this for their subject, are declaratory 
of what is unknown. Hence the Mantra portion of the Veda, being 
shown to have a characteristic mark, is authoritative.” 

Sayana then, in p. 11 of his Preface, proceeds to extend his argu- 
ment to the Brahmanas. These are divisible into two parts, Precepts 
{vidhi), and Explanatory remarks [arihavuda). Precepts again arc cither 
(a) incitements to perform some act in which a man has not yet engaged 
{aprarritla-pravarllanam), such as are contained in the ceremonial sec- 
tions {Karma-kiinda) ; or (i) revelations of something previously unknown 
{ajndta-jntlpanam), such as arc found in the portions which treat of sa- 
cred knowledge or the supremo spirit {Brahma-kdnda). Both these parts 

Sec the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1866, pp. 323, 329, 334, and 

337. 
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are objected to as unautboritatiTe. The former is said (1) to enjoin 
things afterwards declared to be improper ; and (2) to prescribe in some 
texts things which are prohibited in others. Thus in the Aitareja, 
Taittirlya, and other Brahmanos, many injunctions given in other 
places are controverted in such phrases as, “ This or that must not be 
regarded ; ” “ This must not be done in that way ” {tat tad na idfit- 
yam \ tat tathd na hiryyam)''‘ And again prescriptions are given which 
are mutually contradictory. Another objection is that no result, such 
as the attainment of paradise, is perceived to follow the celebration of a 
jyotishtoma or other sacrifice ; whilst satisfaction never fails to be ex- 
perienced immediately after eating {jyoti»h(omadithv apy anu»h(hdnd- 
nantaram era cha tvaryddi-phalam na upalabhyate \ na hi bhojandnan- 
taram tripter anupalambho ’tti |). The answer given to the earlier of 
these objections is that the discrepant injunctions and prohibitions are 
respectively applicable to people belonging to difierent S'akbas or Yedic 
schools ; just as things forbidden to a man in one state of life (dirama) 
are permitted to one who is in another. It is thus the difference of per- 
sons which gives rise to the apparent opposition between the precepts 
{tathd jarttilddi-vidhir attra nindyamdno ’pi krachit idkhdntare bhaved iti 
chet I bhavatu ndma \ prdmdnyam api tach-chhdkhddhydyinam prati bha- 
rithyati \ yathd grihaethdirame nithiddham api pardnna-bhojanam dira- 
mdntareehu prdmdnikam tad-vat \ anena nydyena earvattra paratpara- 
viruddhau vidhi-nithedhau purusha-bhedena vyaraethupanlyau yathd man- 
trethu pdfha-bhedah |). In the same way, it is remarked, the different 
S^akhas adopt different readings in the mantras. As regards the objection 
raised to the authoritativencss of the revelations of things hitherto un- 
known, which are made in the Brahma-kan(ja, that they are mutually 
contradictory — as when the Aitareyins say, ^fmd vai idam ekah era agre 
dtU, “ This was in the beginning soul only ; ” whilst the Taittirlyakas 
on the other hand affirm, atad vai idam agre diit, “ This was in the be- 
ginning non-existent ; ” — the answer is given that it is determined by a 
particular aphorism (which is quoted)’* that in the latter passage the 
word aeat does not mean absolute vacuity or nothingness, but merely an 

Compare the quotation given above, p. 54, from the S'atapatha BrShmana, iv. 
1, 2, 19. 

’■ Brahma Sutra, ii. 1, 7, appears to be intended; but the text of it as given by 
Sayana does not correspond with that in the Bibliotheca Indica. 
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undeveloped condition (. . . . iti titrt TaiUiriya-gat<i-vakya»ya ataeh- 
chhabdtuya na sHnya-paratvam hinlc avyaktattuthu-paralvam Hi nirni- 
tam {).” Suyaga accordingly concludes (p. 19 of his Preface) that the 
authority of the whole Veda is proved. 

II. — The second passage which I shall quote is from the Vedartha- 
prakusa of Madhava Acharyya on the Taittirlya Yajur-veda (p. 1 ff. in 
the Bibliotheca Indica). Madhava was the brother of Sayana,^ and 
flourished in the middle of the 14th century (Colehrooke’s Misc. Ess. 
i. 301): 

ilTa/iu ko ’yam vtdo ndma kt rd atya vithaya-prayojana-tamhaiidMdhi- 
kdrinah katham vd tasya prdmdnyam | na khalv etatmin tarvatminn atati 
vedo vydkhydna-yoyyo hhatati \ Atra uchyaU \ I>h{a-prdply-ani»h(a-par*- • 
kdray<fr alaakikam ttpdyam yo grantho vedayati >a vedah \ Alaukika-pa- 
tUna pratyakthanurndna vydvartyete \ Anubhdyamdnatya srak-chandana- 
vanitddtr uhfa-prdpti-helutvam authadha-ievuder anukfa-parihdra-hetut- 
vam aha praiyaktha-tiddham \ Svmdnubhavishyamdnatya purushdntara- 
gaiatya cha tathdtvam anumdna-gamyam \ "Etaih tarhi hhdvi-janma-gata- 
tukhddikam anumdna-gamyam ” iti chet | na | tad-vii«thatya anavagamdt | 
Nd khalu jyotithfomddir ith{a-prdpti-hetu(t kalanja-bhakthana-varjanddir 
ani»h(a-parihdra-hetur ity amum artham ttda-vyatirehsna anumdna-$aha»- 
rendpi tdrkika-iiromanir apy aaydvagantum iaknoti | Tatmdd alaukiko- 
pdya-bodhako ttdah iti lakshanatya na ativydptam | ata evoktam | “ Pra- 
tyaluheMnumityd vd yat tupdyo na budkyate \ Etam vindanti vedena 
tatmdd veda$ya vtdatd ” iti \ ta eva updyo vedatya vishayah \ tad-bodhak 
tva prayyanam | tad-bodhdrthl cha adhikdri \ tena laha upakdryyopakd- 
raka-bhdvak tambandhak \ nanu " warn sati itrl-sddra-takitdA sarve vedd- 
dhikdrinah tyur ‘ ithfam me »ydd aniehfam md bhad ’ iti dkiehabt »dtrq/a- 
nlnatvdt” | maicam | ttri-iddrayoh eaty updye bodhdrthitve hetv-antarena 
vedddhikdratya pratibaddhatvdt \ upanltaeya eva adhyayanadhikdram 

Compare with this the passages quoted from the S'atapatha and Taittirijra Bruh- 
manasin the First Volume of this work, pp. 19 f., 24 f., 27 f., and from the Taitt. Snnh. 
and Brah. in pp. 52 and 53 ; and see also the texts referred to and commented upon 
in the Joum. of the Roy. As. Soc. for 1864, p. 72, and in the No. for 1866, pp, 
345-348. 

” Whether either of these two brothers, who were ministers of state, were the 
actual writers of the works which hear their names, or whether the works were com- 
posed by Pandits patronized by the two statesmen, and called after the names of their 
patrons, is a point which I need not attempt to decide. 
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irurat idttran an\ipanitayoh »trl-iudrayor vedddhyayantm anuhta-prap- 
ti-hetur iti hodhayati \ kathaih tarhi tayos tad-ttpayacayamah \ pw&ni- 
dibkir iti krumah \ ata evokiam | “ itri-sudra-dcijaiandhilndm trayl na 
inUi-gochard \ iti Bhdratam akkyanam munind kripayd kritam” (fihag. 
Par. i. 4, 25) | Hi \ tatmdd upanltair eva traivarnikair vedatya »am~ 
handhah | tat-prdmdnyam tu bodhakatvat Katah eva eiddham | paunt- 
theya-rdkyam tu hodhakam api tat punuha-gata-hhrdnti-mdlatva-tam- 
bhdvanayd tat-parihdrdya mula-prarndnam apekthate na tu redo A | tatya 
nityatrena vakipi - dosha - iankdnudaydt | . . . . Nanu vedo 'pi Kdlidd. 
sddi-vdhja-vat paurusheyah eta Brahma-kdryyatva-iratandi \ “piehah 
tdMdni jtynire | chhanddmti jajnire tasmad yajut tasmdd a/dyata ” iti 
iruteh | ata eta Bddardyanah{i. 1, 3) “ sdstra-yonitrdd " iti sdtrena Brah- 
mano teda-kdraMtvam arochat \ maitam \ iruti-mpitibhydm nityatvdva- 
gamAt \ “odrAd Virupa nityayd" (E.V. viii. 64, 6) iti irulelt \“ andtU- 
nidhand m'tyd vdg utspisk(d ttayambhutd ” iti impitei eha \ Bddard- 
yano 'pi dtvedadhikarane sutraydmdsa (i. 3, 29) "-ata eta eha nityatvam " 
Hi I tarhi “ paraspara-virodhah ’’ Hi ehet | na | nityattasya tydvah&ri- 
katedt \ trishfer drdhtam tamhdrdt pdrtam vyacahdra-kdlat tasmin ui- 
patti-vindiddariandt \ kdldkdiddayo yathd nitydh etaih vedo 'pi vyacahd- 
ra-kdle Kdlid&tddi-vdkya-tat purusha-tiraehitattdhhdtdd nityah \ ddi- 
irithfau tu kdldkdiddi-tad eva BrahmaMh takdidd vedotpattir dmnd- 
yate | ato vithaya-bheddd na paraspara-virodhah | Brahmano nirdoshat- 
vena vedatya vaktpi-doehubhdvdt svatas-siddham prdmdnyam tad-avas- 
than I tatmdl lakthana-pramd^tadbhdvdd vishaya-prayojanasandMm- 
dhddhikari-tadihdvdt prdmdnyatya susthatvdch cha vedo vydkhydtavyah 
eta I 

“ Nov, Bome may ask, what is this Veda, or what are its subject- 
matter, its use, its connection, or the persons who are competent to 
study it ? and how is it authoritative ? For, in the absence of all these 
conditions, the Veda does not deserve to be expounded. 1 reply: the 
book which makes known {vedayati) the supernatural {lit. non-secular) 
means of obtaining desirable objects, and getting rid of undesirable 
objects, is the Yeda. By the employment of the word “supernatural,” 
[the ordinary means of information, viz.] perception and inference, are 
excluded. By perception it is established that such objects of sense, 
as garlands, sandal-wood, and women ore causes of gratification, and 
that the use of medicines and so forth is the means of getting rid 
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of what is undesirable. And we ascertain by inference that we shall in 
future experience, and that other men now experience, the same results 
(from these same causes). If it be asked whether, then, the happiness, 
etc., of a future birth be not in the same way ascertainable by inference, 

I reply that it is not, because we cannot discover its specific character. 
Not even the most brilliant ornament of the logical school could, by 
a thousand inferences, without the help of the Vedas, discover the 
truths that the jyotithtoma and other sacrifices are the means of at- 
taining happiness, and that abstinence from intoxicating drugs is the 
means of removing what is undesirable. Thus it is not too wide 
a definition of the Veda to say that it is that which indicates super- 
natural expedients. Hence, it has been said, ‘men discover by the 
Veda those expedients which cannot be ascertained by perception or 
inference; and this is the characteristic feature of the Veda.’ These 
expedients, then, form the subject of the Veda ; [to teach] the know- 
ledge of them is its use ; the person who seeks that knowledge is 
the competent student; and the connection of the Veda with such 
a student is tiiat of a benefactor with the individual who is to be 
benefitted. 

“ But, if such be the case, it may be said that all persons whatever, 
including women and S^udras, must be competent students of the Veda, 
since the aspiration after good and the deprecation of evil are common 
to the whole of mankind. But it is not so. For though the expedient 
exists, and women and S'udias are desirous to know it, they are de- 
barred by another cause from being competent students of the Veda. 
The scripture {inttra) which declares that those persons only who have 
been invested with the sacrificial cord are competent to read the Veda, 
intimates thereby that the same study would be a cause of unhappiness 
to women and Sudras [who are not so invested]. How, then, are these 
two classes of persons to discover the means of future happiness? We 
answer, from the Furanas and other such works. Hence it has been 
said, ‘ since the triple Veda may not be beard by women, Sudras, and 
degraded twice-bom men, the Mahabharata was, in his benevolence, 

Kalanja-hhakthanam is mentioned in the Commentary on the Bhagavata Pnra^, 
X. 33, 28. In his translation of the Kusumunjali, p. 81, note, Professor Cowell says ; 
“ Some hold the Kalatya to be the flesh of a deer killed by a poisoned arrow — others 
hemp or bhang,— others a kind of garlic. See Raghnnandana’s Ekudoiii tattva.'' 
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composed by the Muni.’ ” The Veda, therefore, has only a relation to 
men of the three superior classes who have obtained investiture. 

“ Then the authority of the Veda is self-evident, fiom the fact of its 
communicating knowledge. For though the words of men also com- 
municate knowledge, still, as they must be conceived to participate in 
the fallibility of their authors, they require some primary authority to 
remedy that fallibility. But such is not the case with the Veda; for 
as that had no beginning, it is impossible to suspect any defect in the 
utterer. . . . 

“A doubt may, however, be raised whether the Veda is not, like the 
sentences of Kalidasa and others, derived firom a personal being,’* as it 
proclaims itself to have been formed by Brahma, according to the text, 
‘ the Rich and Saman verses, the metres, sprang from him ; from him 
the Yajush was produced;’" in consequence of which Badarayana, in 
the aphorism’* ‘since he is the source of the 4astra,’ has pronounced 
that Brahma is the cause of the Veda. But this doubt is groundless ; 
for the eternity of the Veda has been declared both by itself, in the 
text, ‘with an eternal voice, o Virupa,”* and by the Smyiti in the 
verso ‘an eternal voice, without beginning or end, was uttered by 
the Self-existent.’ " Badarayana, too, in his section on the deities 
(Brahma Sutras, i. 3, 29) has this aphorism ; ‘ hence also [its] eternity 
[is to be maintained].’ If it be objected that these statements of his 
are mutually conflicting, I answer. No. For [in the passages where] 
the word eternity is applied to the Vedas, it is to he understood ns 
referring to the period of action [or mundane existence]. This period 
is that which commences with the creation, and lasts till the destruc- 
tion of the universe, since, during this interval, no worlds are seen to 

’* See the quotation from the Bhugavata Parana, above, p. 42. 

’* Thia aeems to be the only way to translate paunuhtya, as purutha cannot here 
mean a human being. 

” R.V. I. 90, 9, quoted in the First Volume of this work, p. 10 ; and p. 3, above. 

’* Brahma SOtras, i. 1, 3, p. 7 of Dr. Ballantyne’s Aphorisms of the Vedanta. 

’• These words are part of Rig-veda, viii. 64, 6 : Tatmai nunam abhidpave riirhTi 
Virupa nityaya | vruhne chodatra tutb/ulim | " Send forth praises to this heaven- 
aspiring and prolific Agni, o VirOpa, with an unceasing voice [or hymn].” The word 
nilyaya seems to mean nothing more than “ continual,” though in the text I have 
rendered it “ eternal," as the author's reasoning requires. Colebrookc (Mise. Ess. i. 
306), however, translates it by ” perpetual" I shall again quote and illustrate this 
verse further on, 

M Xhis line, from the M.Bh. S’antip. 8533, has already been cited above, in p. 16. 
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originate, or to be destroyed. Just as time and mther (space) are 
eternal,*’ so also is the Veda eternal, because, during the period of 
mundane existence, it has not been composed by any person, as the 
■works of Kalidiisa and others have been.” Nevertheless, the Veda, like 
time and setber, is recorded in Scripture to have originated from Brahma 
at the first creation. There is, therefore, no discrepancy between the 
two different sets of passages, as they refer to different points. And 
since Brahma is free from defect, the utterer of the Veda is consequently 
free from defect ; and therefore a self-demonstrated authority resides in 
it. Seeing, therefore, that the Veda possess a characteristic mark, and 
is supported by proof, and that it has a subject, a use, a relation, and 
persons competent for its study, and, moreover, that its authority is 
established, it follows that it ought to be interpreted.” 


Sect. VIII. — ArgumenU of th« Mlmumalcai and Veduntins in tupport 
of the eternity and authority of the Vedat. 

I shall now proceed to adduce some of the reasonings by which the 
authors of the Purva Mimansa, and Vedanta, aphorisms, and their com- 
mentators, defend the doctrine which, as we have already seen, is held 
by some of the Indian writers, that the Vedas are eternal, as well as 
infallible. ' 

I. — Purva lAlmunvl. — I quote the following texts of the Purva Mi- 
mansa which relate to this subject from Dr. Ballantyne’s aphorisms of 
the Mimansa, pp. 8 ff.“ I do not always follow the words of Dr. Bal- 
lantyne’s translations, though I have made free use of their substance. 
(See also Colebrooke’s Miso. Ess. i. 306, or p. 195 of 'Williams and 
Norgate’s cd.) The commentator introduces the subject in the follow- 
ing way : 

*’ Passages affirming both the eternity of the tether, and its creation, are given in 
the First .V^tilnme of this work, pp. 130 and 506. 

The same subject is touched on by Suyana, at p. 20 of the introductory portion 
of his commentary on the Rigveda. The passage will be quoted at the end of the 
next section." 

*• Since the 1st edition of this Volume was publisherl, the Sanskrit scholar hos 
obtained easy access to a more considerable portion of the Mimansa Sotras with 
the commentary of S ahara Svamin by the appearance of the first, second, and part of 
third, Adbyiiyas in the Bibliotheca Indies. 
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S'obdiirthayor utpatty-anantaram puruihena kalpita-»anhetuimaka-»am- 
handhcuya kalpitatvit punuha-kalpita-»amlandha-jnaniipek>hittat tah- 
da»ya yaihu pratyaksha-jn&nam kuktikadati fatyaliam ryabhicharati tatha 
purwhadhlttattena iahde 'pi tatyatva-tyabhiehara-tambhamt na dharme 
chodand pramamm iti piirra-pakihe tiddhdniam aha \ 

“ Since, subsequently to the production of words and the things 
signified by them, a connection of a conventional character has been 
established between the two by the will of man, and since language 
is dependent upon a knowledge of this conventional connection de- 
termined by man, [it follows that] as perception is liable to error in 
respect of mother-of-pearl and similar objects [by mistaking them for j 
silver, etc.], so words also may be exposed to the risk of conveying unreal 
notions from [their sense] being dependent on human will ; and con- 
sequently that the Vedio precepts [which are expressed in such words, 
possessing a merely conventional and arbitrary meaning] cannot be au- 
thoritative in matters of duty. Such is an objection which may be 
urged, and in reply to which the author of the aphorisms declares the 
established doctrine.” 

Then follows the fifth aphorism of the first chapter of the first book 
of the Mlmonsa : Autpattikai kabdatya^^ arthma tambandha*'^^ ta»- 
ya^^ jndnam^^' upadeSo^^ 'vyatirekak cAo'*’ arthe 'nupalabdhe^^ pramd- 

nam Bddardya^ya anapekahatvdt \ which may be paraphrased as fol- 
lows : “ The connection of a word with its sense is coeval with the 
origin of both. In consequence of this connection the words of the 
Veda convey a knowledge of duty, and impart unerring instruction in 
regard to matters imperceptible. Such Vedic injunctions constitute the 
proof of duty alleged by Badaruyana, author of the Vedanta Sutras ; 
for this proof is independent of perception and all other evidence.” 

I subjoin most of the remarks of the scholiast as given by Dr. 
Ballantyne, indicating by letters the words of the aphorism to which 
they refer : 

Autpattikah \ tvdbhdtikah \ nityahiti ydvat \ ‘'AutpaUika{fin^ua\) 
means natural, eternal in short.” 

Sabdaaya \ mtya-veda-gha(aka-padaaya “ aynihotram jvhtydt tvarga- 
kdmah ” ilyddeh \ “ S'abda (word) refers to terms which form part of 
the eternal Veda, such as, ‘ the man who desires heaven should perform 
tae Agnihotra sacrifice .’ " 
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SamhandJia (connection), “ in the nature of power,” t.t. according 
to Dr. Ballantyne, depending on the divine will that such and such 
words should convey such and such meanings. 

Aiat t<uya \ dharnuuya | “ ‘ Hence ’ is to be supplied before ‘ this,’ 
which refers to ‘ duty.’ ” 

Jnanam \ atra karane tyuf 1 jnaptfr yathurtha-jnunatya karanam 1 
“ In the word jn&na (knowledge) the affix lyuf has the force of ‘in- 
strument,’ ‘ an instrument of correct knowledge.’ ” 

I'' Vpadfsah I artha-pratipadanam \ " Instruction, «.«. the establish- 
ment of a fact.” 

•*’ Avyatirehah \ avyahhichurl driiyaU atah \ “ ‘ Unerring,’ that 
which is seen not to deviate from the fact.” 

Nanu “ vahntmun Hi iabda-iravaHiinantaram pratyahheM tahnim 
dfithfva Sabdf pramdteam grihndii Hi lake prasiddheh pratyakthudUara- 
pramuna-tdpekihaivdt Sabdatya ta katham dharme pramdnam ala aha 
“ anupalabdht " Hi \ anupalabdhe pratyakthddi-pramd^ir ajndU'rthe | 
“ Since it is a matter of notoriety that any one who has heard the words 
‘ [the mountain is] fiery ’ uttered, and afterwards sees the fire wath his 
own eyes, is [only] then [thoroughly] convinced of the authority of the 
words, it may be asked how words which are thus dependent [for con- 
firmation on] perception and other proofs, can themselves constitute the 
proof of duty ? In reference to this, the word anupalabdhe (‘ in regard 
to matters imperceptible ’) is introduced. It signifies ‘ matters which 
cannot be known by perception and other such proofs.’ ” 

I'* Tat I vidhi-ghatila-cdkyam dharme pramdnam Bddardyandchdryatya 
eammatam | ayam diayah \ ‘parvato tahnimdn ’ Hi doshavai-purueha- 
prayuklam vdkyam artham tyabhicharali \ atah prdmdnya-niiehaye praty- 
akehddikam apekehate \ tathd 'gnihotram juhoti Hi vdkyam kdla-traye 
’py artham na tyabhicharali | ala itara-nirapekehain dharme pramdnam | 
“This, i.e. a [Vedic] sentence consisting of an injunction, is regarded 
by Badarayana also as proof of duty. The purport is this. The 
sentence, ‘ the mountain is fiery,’ when uttered by a person defective 
[in his organ of vision], may deviate from the reality ; it therefore 
requires the evidence of our senses, etc.’ to aid us in determining its 
sufficiency as proof. "Whereas the Vedio sentence regarding the per- 
formance of the Agnihotra sacrifice can never deviate from the truth in 
any time, past, present, or future ; and is therefore a proof of duty, in- 
dependently of any other evidence.” 
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The commentator then proceeds to observe as follows : Purva-iutre 
sahddrthayot tambandho nityah ity uktam \ tach cha sabda-nityattadhinam 
iti tat titadhayithar adau Sabdanityatva-vadi-matam purva-paksham upd- 
dayati | “ In the preceding aphorism it was declared that the connection 
of words and their meanings [or the things signified by them] is eternal. 
Desiring now to prove that this [eternity of connection] is dependent 
on the eternity of words [or sound], he begins by setting forth the first 
side of the question, viz. the doctrine of those who maintain that 
sound is not eternal.” 

This doctrine is accordingly declared in the six following aphorisms 
{»utra»), which I shall quote and paraphrase, without citing, in the 
original, the accompanying comments. These the reader will find in 
Dr. Ballantyne’s work. 

Sutra 6. — Karma eke tatra dariandt | “ Some, i.e. the followers of 
the Nyaya philosophy, say that sound is a product, because we see that 
it is the result of effort, which it would not be if it were eternal.” 
Sutra 7. — Asthdndt \ “ That it is not eternal, on account of its 
transitoriness, t.e. because after a moment it ceases to be perceived.” 
Satra 8. — Karoti-iabddt \ “ Because, we employ in reference to it 
the expression ‘ making,’ i.e. we speak of ‘ making ’ a sound.” 

Sutra 9. — Sattvdntare yaugapadydt | “ Because it is perceived by 
different persons at once, and is consequently in immediate contact with 
the organs of sense of those both fitr and near, which it could not be if 
it were one and eternal.” 

Sutra 10. — Prakriti-vikrityoi cha j “Because sounds have both an 
original and a modified form ; as e.g. in the case of dadhi atra, which 
is changed into dadhy atra, the original letter t being altered into y by 
the rules of permutation. Now, no substance which undergoes a 
change is eternal.” 

Sutra 11. — Vriddhii cha kartfi-bhumnd ' tya \ “Because sound is 
augmented by the number of those who make it. Consequently the 
opinion of the Mimansakas, who say that sound is merely manifested, 
and not created, by human effort, is wrong, since even a thousand 
manifesters do not increase the object which they manifest, as a jar is 
not made larger by a thousand lamps.” 

These objections against the Mimansaka theory that sound is mani- 
fested, and not created, by those who utter it, are answered in the 
following Sutras : 
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Sutra 12 . — SamatJi tu tatra darianam \ “ But, according to both 
schools, viz. that which holds sound to bo created, and that which 
regards it as merely manifested, the perception of it is alike momen- 
tary. But of these two views, the theory of manifestation is shown in 
the next aphorism to be the correct one.” 

Sutra 13. — Satah param adarianam rishayanAgamSt \ “The non- 
perception at any particular time, of sound, which, in reality, perpe- 
tually exists, arises from the fact that the utterer of sound has not come 
into contact with his object, «'.<•. sound. Sound is eternal, because we 
recogmse the letter k, for instance, to bo the same sound which we have 
always heard, and because it is the simplest method of accounting for 
the phenomenon to suppose that it is the same. The still atmosphere 
which interferes with the perception of sound, is removed by the con- 
junctions and disjunctions of air issuing from a speaker’s mouth, and 
thus sound (which always exists, though unperceived) becomes per- 
ceptible." This is the reply to the objection of its ‘ transitoriness ’ 
(Sutra 7).” 

An answer to Sutra 8 is given in 

Sutra 14. — Prayogatya param | “The word ‘making’ sounds, 
merely means employing or uttering them.” 

’The objection made in Sutra 9 is answered in 
Sutra 15. — Aditya-rad yatigapadyam \ “One sound is simultane- 
ously heard by different persons, just as one sun is seen by them at one 
and the same time. Sound, like the sun, is a vast, and not a minute 
object, and thus may be perceptible by different persons, though remote 
from one another.” 

• An answer to Sutra 10 is contained in 

Sutra 16. — VarnUntaram arikUrah | “The lottery, which is sub- 
stituted for ( in the instance referred to under Sutra 10, is not a modi- 
fication of I, but a distinct letter. Consequently sound is not modified.” 
The 11th Sutra is answered in 

Sutra 17. — Nada-vriddhth para “ | “It is an increase of ‘ noise,’ not 

" “ Sound is unobserved, though existent, if it reach not the object (vibrations of 
air emitted from the mouth of the speaker proceed and manifest sound by their 
appulse to air at rest in the space bounded by the hollow of the car ; for want of such 
appulsc, sound, though existent, is nnapprehended)." — Colebrooke, i. .306. 

" The text os given in the Bibliotheca Indies has mda-vriddhi-parS. 
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of sound, that is occasioned by a multitude of speakers. The word ‘noise ’ 
refers to the ‘ conjunctions and disjunctions of the air ’ (mentioned under 
Sutra 1 3) which enter simultaneously into the hearer’s ear from dif- 
ferent quarters ; and it is of these that an increase takes place.” 

The next following Sutras state the reasons which support the Mt- 
mansaka view : 

Suira 18 . — Nityat tu tydd darsanatya pardrthatedt \ “Sound must 
be eternal, because its utterance is fitted to convey a meaning to other 
persons. If it were not eternal [or abiding], it would not continue 
tiU the hearer had learned its sense, and thus he would not learn the 
sense, because the cause bad ceased to exist.” 

Sutra 19 . — Sarvatra yaugapadydt \ “ Sound is eternal, because it is 
in every case correctly and uniformly recognized by many persons 
simnltaneonsly ; and it is inconceivable that they should all at once fall 
into a mistake.” 

When the word yo (cow) has been repeated ten times, the hearers 
will say that the word yo has been ten times pronounced, not that ten 
words having the sound of yo have been uttered ; and this fact also is 
adduced as a proof of the eternity of sound in 

Sotra 20. — Sanichjdbhdtdt \ “ Because each sound is not numerically 
different from itself repeated.” 

Bdtra 21 . — Anapehihattdt | “Sound is eternal, because we have no 
ground for anticipating its destruction.” 

“ But it may be urged that sound is a modification of air, since it 
arises from its conjunctions (see Sutra 17), and because the Siksha (or 
Yedanga treating of pronunciation) says that ‘ air arrives at the con- 
dition of sound ; ’ and as it is thus produced from air, it cannot be 
eternal.” A reply to this difficulty is given in 

Sutra 22. — Prakhydhhdvdeh cha yoyyatya \ “ Sound is not a modi- 
fication of air, because, if it wore, the organ of hearing would have no 
appropriate object which it could perceive. Ho modification of air 
(held by the Naiyoyikas to be tangible) could be perceived by the 
organ of hearing, which deals only with intangible sound.” 

Sutra 23. — Linya-darsanuch cha \ “ And the eternity of sound is 
established by the argument discoverable in the Vedic text, ‘with an 
eternal voice, o Virupa.’ (See above, p. 69.) Now, though this sentence 
had another object in view, it, nevertheless, declares the eternity of 
language, and hence sound is eternal.” 
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" But though words, as well as the connectioii of word and sense, be 
eternal, it may be objected — as in the following aphorism — ^that a com- 
mand conveyed in the form of a sentence is no proof of duty.” 

Sutra 24. — Ulpailau vd raehandh »yur arthuya a-Um-nimiUattdt \ 
“ Though there be a natural connection between words and their mean- 
ings, the connection between sentences and their meanings is a facti- 
tious one, established by human will, from these meanings (of the 
sentences) not arising out of the meanings of the words. The connec- 
tion of sentences with their meanings is not (like the connection of 
words with their meanings) one derived from inherent power (see 
Sutra 5, remark •*>, above, p. 72), but one devised by men ; how, then, 
can this connection afford a sufficient authority for duty ? ” 

An answer to this is given in 

Siitra 25. — Tad-hhdtundm kriydrthena tamdmndyo 'rthatya tan-nimit- 
tatvdt I “ The various terms which occur in every Vedic precept are 
accompanied by a verb ; and hence a perception (such as we had not 
before) of the sense of a sentence is derived from a collection of words 
containing a verb. A precept is not comprehended unless the individual 
words which make it up are understood ; and the comprehension of the 
meaning of a sentence is nothing else than the comprehension of the 
exact mutual relation of the meanings arising out of each word.” 

Sutra 26. — Zoke sanniyamdl prayoga-tannikankah tydt \ “ As in 
secular language the application of words is known, so also in the 
Veda they convey an understood sense, which has been handed down 
by tradition.” 

The author now proceeds in the next following Sutras to state and 
to obviate certain objections raised to his dogmas of the eternity and 
authority of the Vedas. 

Sdtra 27. — Veddih^ chaeke tannikarsham purushdkhydh \ “Some (the 
followers of the Kyaya) declare the Vedas to be of recent origin, «.«. not 
eternal, because the names of men are applied to certain parts of them, 
as the Eathaka and Eauthuma.” 

This Sutra, with some of those which follow, is quoted in Sayana’s 
commentary on the R.V. vol. i. pp. 19 and 20. His explanation of the 
present Sutra is as follows : 

Yathd Raghuvaihiddayah iddnlntand$ tathd reddh apt \ na iu redah 
anudaya^ | atah tva veda-kartfitvempuruthdfi dkhydyanU \ Vaiydtikam 
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BkarataHi Vdlmlklyam Ramdyanam ity atra yathd Bhdratdii-lcartritvena 
Vydtddayah dkhydyanU tathd Kdfhakdm Kauthumaih Taittir\yakam ity 
evam tat-tad-veda-idihd-kartlritrena Sdfhddtndm dihydtatvdt pauntth- 
eydh I iVanu nitydndm eva veddndm ttpddhydya-vat tampraddya-pra- 
vartiakattena Kufhakddi - tdmdkhyd tydd ity aiankya yuity - anlaram 
Butrayati | .... id larhi Kdfhakddy -dkhydyikdydht gatir ity aiankya 
tampraddya-pravarttandt id iyam upapadyale \ 

“Some say, that as the Haghuvam^a, etc., are modem, so also are 
the Vedas, and that the Vedas are not eternal. Accordingly, certain 
men are named as the authors of the Vedas. Just as in the case of the 
Mahabharata, which is called Vaiyasika (composed by Vyaaa), and the 
Bamayana, which is called Valmiklya (composed by Valmiki), Vyasa 
and Valmiki are indicated as the authors of these poems ; so, too, Katha, 
Euthumi, and Tittiri are shown to be the authors of those particular 
Sakhas of the Vedas which bear their names, viz. the Eatbaka, Eau- 
thuma, and Taittirlya; and consequently those parts of the Vedas are 
of human composition. After suggesting that the Vedas, though eternal, 
have received the name of Ea(haka, etc., because Ea(ha and others, as 
teachers, handed them down ; he adduces another objection in the next 
Sutra.” 

The explanation here indicated is accepted a little further on, in the 
remarks on one of the following Sutras: “What, then, is the fact in 
reference to the appellations Ka(haka, etc. ? It is proved to have arisen 
from the circumstance that Ea(ha, etc.,* handed down the Vedas.” I 
proceed to 

Sutra 28. — Anitya-dariandeh cha | “It is also objected that the 
Vedas cannot be eternal, because we observe that persons, who are not 
eternal, but subject to birth and death, are mentioned in them. Thus 
it is said in the Veda ‘ Sahara Pravahani desired,’ ‘ Ensuruvinda Aud- 
dalaki desired.’ Now, as the sentences of the Veda, in which they are 
mentioned, could not have existed before these persons were bora, it is 
clear that these sentences had a beginning, and being thus non-eternal, 
they are proved to be of human composition” {' Babarah Prdvahanir 
akdmayata ’ ‘ Kuturuvindah Auddalakir akdmayata ’ ityddi {vdkydndm ?) 
tediihu dariandt teihdih janandt prdg imdni vdkyuni ndtann iti idditvdd 
anityattam paurutheyatvam cha tiddham). 

These objections are answered in the following aphorisms : 
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Sutra 29. — Uktam tu iahda-purvalcam \ “ But the priority— eternity 
—of Bound has been declared, and, by consequence, the eternity of the 
Veda.” 

Sutra 30. — Akkya praraehanut \ “ The names, derived from those 
of particular men, attached to certain parts of the Vedas, were given on 
ac^unt of their studying these particular parts. Thus the portion read 
by Eatha was called Kafkaka, etc.” 

Sutra 31. — Parantu iruti-tamdntfa-mdtram | “And names occurring 
in the Veda, which appear to be those of men, are appellations common 
to other beings besides men.” 

“ Thus the words Sahara Pravahant arc not the names of a man, but 
have another meaning. For the particle pra denotes ‘ pre-eminence,’ 
vahana means ‘ the motion of sound,’ and the letter t represents the 
agent ; consequently the word pritahani signifies that ‘ which mores 
swiftly,’ and is applied to the wind, which is eternal. Sahara again is 
a word imitating the sound of the wind. Thus there is not even a sem- 
blance of error in the assertion that the Veda is eternal ” ( Yadyapi So- 
horah Pravahanir ity atti parantu irvtih prdtahany ddi-iahdah sdmdn- 
yam | anydrthaaydpi vdchaiam \ tathd hi [ "pra " ity a»ya utkar^h&i- 
rayah \ “ rahanah ” idbda»ya gatih \ i-kdrah karttd j tathd cha utkriihfa- 
gaty-dirayo vdyu-parah \ ta eha anddih \ Sdbarah iti vdyu-iahddHuhara- 
nam | iti na anupapatti-gandho 'pi |). 

Before proceeding to the 32nd Sutra, I shall quote some further 
illustrations of the 31st, whicli are to be found in certain passages of 
the Introduction to Sayana’s Commentary on the Rig-veda, where he 
is explaining another section of the Mimansa Sutras (L 2, 39 fif.). 
The passages are as follows (p. 7) : 

Anitya-tamyogad mantrdnarthakyam \ “ kim te krinvanti Kikafethv ” 
iti mantra Klkafo ndma janapadah dmndtah \ Tathd Naichaidkham ndma 
nagaram Pramagando ndma rdjd ity eta ’rthdh anitydh dmndtdh | Tathd 
eha aati prdk Pramaganddd na ayam mantra bhuta-purvah iti gamyate | 
And in p. 10: Yad apy uktam Pramagandddy - anitydrtha - aadiyogdd 
mantraaya andditvam na aydd iti tatrottaram sdtrayati | “ Uktai ehd~ 
nitya-samyogah ” iti \ prathama-pddaaya antimddhikarane so ’yam anitya- 
aamyoga-dothah uktah parihritah \ Tathd hi \ tatra pdrva-pakshe Vedd- 
ndm paurusheyalvaih vaktuih Kdthakam Kdldpakam ity-ddi-puruaha- 
tamhandhdbhidhdnam hatukritya "anitya-dariandch cha" iti hetv-antaram 
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rutritam | “Babarah prdvdhanir akumayata” ity anitydndm Babarddindm 
arthdndm dariandt tatah punam a»attvdi paurusheyo vedah Hi t<uya 
uttaraih sutritam " pararh tu iruti-tdmdnya-mdtram ” Hi ] (asya ayam 
arthah | yat Kd(hakddi-samdkhydnam iat pravachana-nimittam \ yai tu 
param Babarddy-anitya-darkanam tat iabda-tdmdnya-mdtram na tu fatra 
Babardkhyah kakhit punuko vivakihitah \ kintu “ babara ” Hi sabdaih 
kurcan tdyur abhidhiyate \ sa cha prdvdhanih | prakarahena tahana- 
Sllab I Evam anyatrdpy ubantyam | 

“ It is objected that the mantras are useless, because they are con- 
nected with temporal objects. Thus in the text, ‘ what are thy cows 
doing among the Klkatas ? ’” a country called Klkafa is mentioned, as 
well as a city named Kaicha4akha, and a king called Pramaganda, all 
of them non-etemal objects. Such being the case, it is clear that this 
text did not exist before Pramaganda.” The answer to this is given in 
p. 10 : To the further objection that the mantras cannot be ctemalt 
because such temporal objects as Pramaganda, etc., arc referred to in 
them, an answer is given in the following Sutra : ‘ The connection 
with non-etemal objects has been already explained.’ In the last 
section of the first chapter, this very objection of the hymns being con- 
nected with non-etemal things has been stated and obviated (see above, 
Sutras 28-31). For in the statement of objections, after it has first 
been suggested as a proof of tho human origin of the Vedas, that they 
bear names, Kathaka, Ealapaka, etc., denoting their relation to men, a 
further difficulty is stated in a Sutra, viz., that ‘ it is noticed that non- 
etemal objects are mentioned in tho Vedas; ' as, for example, where it 
is said that ‘ Babara Pravahagi desired.’ Kow, as it specifies non- 
etemal objects of this kind, the Veda, which could not have existed 
before those objects, must be of human composition. The answer to 
this is given in the aphorism, ‘ any further names arc to be understood 
as common to other things.’ The meaning is this : the names Eathaka, 
etc., are given to the Vedas because they are expounded by Eafha, etc. ; 
and the further difficulty arising from the names of Babara and other 
objects supposed to be non-etemal, is removed by such names being 
common to other objects [which are eternal in their nature]. No 
persons called Babara, etc., are intended by those names, but the wind, 
which makes tho sound babara, is so designated. And pravahani refers 
** Sec the First Volumo of this work, p. 342, and the Second Volume, p. 362. 
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to the same object, as it means that which carries swiftly. The same 
method of explanation is to be applied in other similar cases.” 

I proceed to the 32nd Sutra. It is asked how the Veda can consti- 
tute proof of duty when it contains such incoherent nonsense as the 
following: “ An old ox, in blanket and slippers, is standing at the door 
and singing benedictions. A Srahman female, desirous of offspring, 
asks, ‘ Pray, o king, what is the meaning of intercourse on the day of 
the new moon?’ or the following: ‘the cows celebrated this sacrifice’” 
(ATflnu Jaradgavo kamhda-paduJcahhyum dmri tihito gdyati manga- 
Idni” I tarn brdhmanl pfichhati puttra-kdmd rdjann amdydm lahhanatya 
ko'rthah” \ Hi \ " gdvo vai Hat tattram dtata” ify-ddindm oiamhaddha- 
praldpdndm vede »atUdt katham »a dharme pramdnam). A reply is 
contained in 

Sutra 32. — Jirite vd vtntyogah $ydt kartnanah tamhandhdt \ “ The 
passages to which objection is taken may be applicable to the duty to 
be performed, from the relation in which they stand to the ceremony ” 
(as eulogistic of it). 

As a different reading and interpretation of this Sutra are given by 
Sayana in his commentary, p. 20, I shall quote it, and the remarks 
with which ho introduces and follows it : 

Nanu vede kvachid eram Srdyate “ vamspatayak tatram dtata tarpdh 
latram dtata ” Hi | tatra vanatpatindm achetanatvdt larpdndm chetanatce 
’pi ridyd-rahitatvad na tad-anuthfhdnam tambkavati \ Ato "Jaradgavo 
gdyati madrakdni” Hyady-unmatta-bdla-vdkya-tadrUatvdt kenachit krito 
vtdah ity dsankya uttaram tutrayaii | “ Kritt cha aviniyogah lydt kar- 
tnanah tamatvdt ” ] Yadi jyotith(omddi-vdkyam kenachit puruthena kri- 
yeta taddnlm krite tatmin vdkye ttarga-tddhanatve jyotith(o>natya rini- 
yogak na tydt 1 iddhya-tadkana-bkaratya puruthena jndtum aiakyalvdt \ 
irdyate tu viniyogah ] "jyotithfomena tvarga-kdmo yajeta ” Hi 1 na cha 
Hat unmatta-vdkya-tadriiam laukika-vidki-vdkya-vad bhdrya-karaneti- 
kartavyatd-rupait tribhir amsair upetdydk bhdcandydk avagamdt \ hke 
hi “ brdkmandn bhojayed ” Hi vidhau kirn kena katham ity dkdnkihdydm 

In his commentary on the following aphorism S ahara Svimin gives only a part 
of this quotation, consisting of the words Jaradgaeo gdyati mallakdni, “ An old ox 
sings senseless words ; ” and adds the remark : katham ndma jaradgavo gdytt^ “How, 
now, can an old ox sing ? ” Wc must not therefore with the late Dr. Ballantync take 
jaradgapa tor a proper name. 
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iripli'm uddiiya odanena dravyena iaka-supadi-pariveahana-prakarena iti 
yatha uchyatt jyolMfoma-vid/uit! apt ttargam uddi'Sya lomena dracyena 
dlkahanlyddy-anyopakdra-prakdrena ity ukU katham unmatta - vdkya- 
tadrUam hhaved iti 1 vanaapaty-ddi-iatra-rdkyam api na tal-sadriiam 
tatya tatra-karmano jyoiithfomddind tamaivdt | yat-paro hi iabdah >a 
iahdurthah iti nydya-vidah dhuh | jyotithfomudi-rdkyasya vidhdyakah'dd 
anuthfhdne tatparyyam \ i-ana»paty~ ddi- tatra-vdkyatya arthavddatrdd 
praiamadydm tdtparyam | td cha avidyamdnendpi karttufn iakyatt | ache- 
fandh avidvdmso ’pi satram anuahfhitavantah kim punas chetandh vidcdmto 
Irdhmandh iti satra-stutih | 

“ But it -will be objected that the Veda contains such sentences as 
this: ‘trees and serpents sat down at a sacrifice.’ Now, since trees 
are insensible, and serpents, though possessing sensibility, are destitute 
of knowledge, it is inconceivable that either the one or the other should 
celebrate such a ceremony. Hence, from its resembling the silly talk 
of madmen and children, as where it says, ‘ An old ox sings songs (fit 
only for the Madras ?)’ (see the Second Volume of this work, pp. 481 ff.), 
the Veda must have been composed by some man. The answer to this 
doubt is contidned in the following Sutra (which I can only render by 
a paraphrase) : ‘ If prescribed by mere human authority, no rite can 
have any efficacy ; but such ceremonies as the jyotishtoma rest on the 
authority of the Veda ; and narrative texts such as that regarding the 
trees and serpents have the same intention as precepts, i.e. to recom- 
luend sacrifice.’ If the sentence enjoining the jyotishtoma sacrifice had 
been composed by any man then, as the sentence was so composed, 
the sacrifice so enjoined would not have been applicable as a means of 
attaining paradise ; for no man could know either the end, or the means 
of accomplishing it. But the application in question is prescribed in 
the Veda by the words ‘ let him, who seeks paradise, sacrifice with the 
jyotishtoma.’ Now this injunction does not resemble the talk of a 
madman, since wc recognize in it, as in injunctions of a secular kind, 
the contemplation of tho three characteristics of tho action to be per- 
formed, viz. its end, means, and mode. For, as when a question is put 
in regard to tho object for which, the instrument through which, and 
the manner in which the precept, ‘to feed Brahmans,’ is to bo fulfilled, 
we are told that the object is to be their satisfaction, the instrumental 
substance boiled rice, and the manner, that it is to bo served up with 
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vegetables and eondimcnts; — in the same way, in the Vedic injunction 
regarding the jyolishtoma, we are told that paradise is the object, that 
soma is the instrumental substance, and that the application of the 
introductory and other portions of the ritual is the manner. And when 
this is so, how can this precept be compared to the talk of a madman ? 
Nor does the sentence regarding trees, etc., celebrating a sacrifice, 
admit of such a comparison, since the sacrifice in question is similar 
to the jyotishtoma and other such rites. For logicians say that the 
meaning of a word is the sense which it is intended to intimate. The 
purport of the sentence regarding the jyotishtoma, which is of a pre- 
ceptive character, is to command performance. The object of the sen- 
tence regarding trees, etc., attending at a sacrifice, which is of a narra- 
tive character, is eulogy; and this can be offered even by a thing 
which has no real existence. The sacrifice is eulogized by saying that 
it was celebrated even by insensible trees and ignorant serpents : how 
much more, then, would it be celebrated by Brahmans possessed botli 
of sensation and knowledge ! ” 

The following passage from the Nyaya-miila-vistam, a treatise con- 
taining a summary of the doctrines of the Putva-mlmansa of Jaimini, 
by Madhava Acharyya, the brother of Sayaija Acheryya (see above, 
p. 66) repeats some of the same reasonings contradicting the idea that 
the Veda had any personal author (i. 1, 2o, 26) : 

Paurusheyam na vd ved« - vukyam »ydt paurusheyata \ Ku(haliudi- 
tamdihyitnud vuhyatvach chdnya-rukya-vat \ Samdkhyd ' dhydpakatvena 
tdkyatiam iu pardhatam | Tatkartr-anupalamhhena sydl iato 'paurmhe- 
yatd I Kd(hakaih Kaiithumaih Taitliriyakam ityddi samdkhyd tat-tad- 
teda-vishayd lake drishfd | taddhita -pralyayai cha tena proktam ity 
asminn arihe varltaie \ tathd sati Vydsena proktam Vaiydsikam Bhdra- 
tam ity-dddv iva paurusheyatvam praiiyaie \ kincha | vimatam veda-tdk- 
yam paxirusheyam | vdkyatvdt | Kuliddsddi-vdkya-rad iti prdpts hrdmah | 
adhyayana-sampraddya-pracartlakatrena samdkhyd upapadyaU | Kdlidd- 
sddi-yranthtshu tat-sargdrasdne karitdrah upalabhyante \ tathd vedasydpi 
paurusheyatre tat-kartld upalabhyeta na cha upaUMyate \ ato vdkyatva- 
hetuh pratikdla-tarka-pardhatah \ tasmdd apaunisheyo redah | tathd sati 
purusha-huddhi-kritasya aprdmdnyasya andSankaniyatedd vidhi-vdkyasya 
dharms prdmdnyam susthitam | ** 

** I have citractcd this passage from Prof. Goldstuckor*s text of the Nyuya'iniilu- 
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“ [Verses] 'Is the wortl of the Veda derived from a personal author 
or not? It must (some urge) be so derived, since (l)it bears the 
names of Kathaka, etc., and (2) has the characters of a sentence, like 
other sentences. No (wo reply) ; for (1) the names arose from parti- 
cular persons being teachers of the Vedas, and (2) the objection that 
the Vedic precepts have the characters of common sentences is refuted 
by other considerations. The Veda can have no personal author, since 
it has never been perceived to have had a maker.’ [Comment] It is 
objected (1) that the names Kathaka, Kauthuma, Taittiriyaka, etc., are 
applied in common usage to the different Vedas; and the taddhita afiSx 
by which those appellations are formed, denotes ‘ uttered by ’ [Katha, 
Kuthumi, and Tittiri] (comp. Piinini, iv. 3, 101). Such being the 
case, it is clear that these parts of the Vedas are derived from a per- 
sonal author, like the Mahabharata, which is styled Vaiyasika, because 
it was uttered by Vyasa, etc. And further (2), the sentences of the 
Veda, being subject to dilierent interpretations, must have had a per- 
sonal author, because they have the properties of a sentence, like the 
sentences of Kalidasa, etc. To this we reply (1), the name applied to 
any Veda originates in the fact that the sago whose name it bears, was 
an agent in transmitting the study of that Veda. But (2) in the books 
of Kalidasa and others, the authors arc discoverable [from the notices] 
at the end of each section. Now if the Veda also were the composition 
of a personal author, the composer of it would, in like manner, bo dis- 
coverable ; but such is not the cose. Hence, the objection that the 
Veda partakes of the nature of common sentences is refuted by opposing 
considerations. Consequently the Veda is not the work of a personal 
author. And such being the case, as we cannot suspect in it any falli- 
bility occasioned by the defects of human reason, the preceptive texts 
of the Veda are demonstrated to be authoritative in questions of duty.” 
II. — Vedartha-prakuia. The verses just quoted are repeated in the 
Vedartha-prakiisa of Madhava on the Taittirlya Sanhita (p. 26), with 
a various reading at the beginning of the third line, viz. ” tamiikhyOinam 
pracachanut” instead of " samukhi/d ’dhydpakatvena.” The comment 
by which the verses are explained in the same work, is as follows : 
Vdlmtklyam Vaiydiikiyam ityddi-tamukhydndd Rdmdyam-Bhdratd- 

vistara ; and I am indebted to the same eminent scholar for some assistance in my 
translation of it. 
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dikaik yatha paurutheyam talhd Kdthalcam Kauthumam TaiHir\yam ity- 
udi-tamdkhydindd redah paurutheyah \ hineha reda-fukyam paurutheyam 
rdkyatcdt KdUdutudi-vdkya-rad iti chet ] maivam \ $ampraddya-prarrit- 
iyd tamdlihyopapaileh | Vdkyatra-helut tv anupalahdhi-riruddha-kdldtya- 
yapadithfah | Yathd Vydsa- rdlmJhi-prabhritayat tad-grantha-nirmdnd- 
l aiarv kaiSchid upalahdhdh anyair apy avichhinna - tampraddyena upa- 
hbhyante | na iathd veda-kartld puruthah kaichid upalahdhah \ prat- 
yuta vedatya nityatvam iruti-smritibhydm pdrram uddhritam \ Para- 
mdtmd tu reda-kartld 'pi na laukika-puruthah \ taimdt karttri-dothd- 
bhdvdid nd»ty aprdmdnya-iankd \ 

“It may be said (1) that as the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, and 
other such books, are regarded as the works of personal authors from 
tlic epithets Valmlklya (composed by Valmlki), Vaiyasiklya (composed 
by Vyasa), etc., which they bear, so too the Veda must have had a 
similar origin, since it is called by the appellations of Kathaka, Kau- 
thuma, Taittirlya, etc. ; and further (2), that the sentences of the Veda 
must have had this origin, because they possess the properties of a 
common sentence, like those of Kalidasa and others. But these ob- 
jections are unfounded, for (1) the appellations of those parts of the 
Veda are derived from the sages who were agents in transmitting the 
study of them ; and (2) the objection about the Veda having the pro- 
perties of a common sentence is opposed to the fact that no author 
was ever perceived, and so proceeds upon an erroneous generalization.** 
For though Vyasa and Valmlki, etc., when employed in the composition 
of their respective works, were perceived by some persons to be so en- 

•• This phrase thus translated {kalBtyayTipadishta) is a technical tcmi in the 
Kyiiya philosophy, denoting one of the hetv-abhdaan, or “ mere semblances of reasons,** 
and is thus defined in the NySya-sutras, i. 49, Kali\tyaynpadish(ah Hlatilah, which 
Dr. Ballantync (Aphorisms of the Nyfiya, p. 42) thus explains: “That [semblance of 
e reason] is mis-timed, which is adduced when the time is not [that when it might 
have availed]. [For example, suppose one argues that] fire docs not contain heat, 
because it is factitious, [his argument is mis-timed if we have already ascertained by 
the superior evidence of the senses that fire does contain heat].** It docs not, however, 
appear, how the essential validity of an argument c.in deiwnd at all on the time when 
it is adduced, as is justly observed by Professor Goldstiicker, who has favoured me 
•with his opinion on the sense of the phrase. After consulting the commentary of 
Vfitsyayana in loco, he thinks the aphorism (which is not very distinctly explained 
by the commentators) must denote the erroneous transference of a conclusion deduced 
from the phenomena happening at one “ time,’* i.e. l)clonging to one class of cases, 
to another class which does not exhibit, or only apparently exhibits, the same pheno- 
mena ; in short, a vicious generalization. 
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gaged, and are known by others also [in after ages] to be the authors, 
from the existence of an unbroken tradition to that effect; — no human 
author of the Veda has ever been perceived. On the contrary, we 
have formerly shown that the eternity of the Veda is declare<l both by 
itself and by the Smyiti. And even if the Supreme Spirit be the maker 
of it, still ho is not a mundane person ; and consequently, as no defect 
exists in the maker, there is no reason to suspect fallibility in his work.” 

No notice has been taken by these commentators of an objection 
which might have been raised to the validity of this reasoning, viz. that 
the hymns of the Rich and other Vedas are all set down in the Anu- 
kramanls, or indices to those works, as being uttered by particular 
rishis ; the rishis being, in fact, there defined as those whoso words the 
hymns were — ymya idkyafii sa rishih.'” (See Colebrooke’s Misc. Ess. 
i. 26, or p. 12 of Williams and Norgato’s ed.) Though, however, this 
objection has not been alluded to in any of the preceding passages, an 
answer has been provided to it in the well-known assertion of the 
orthodox Indian writers that the rishis did not compose, but only saw 
and afterwards repeated the hymns and other parts of the Vedas, which 
had in reality pre-existed from eternity. 

Thus, iu the VcHlartha-prakasa on the Taittirlya Sanhitii, p. II, it is 
said: Atlndriyurtha-drashturah rhhayah | I’eshum veda-dras/tfrilcam 
tmaryate | Yugunte ’ ntarhitun^' Vedun uliftiimn mahar$hayah \ Lehhire 
tapatd pArcam anujndtdh stayambhuvd \ (ilahabharata, Santiparvan, 
verse 7660. See above, p. -19.) “The rishis were seers of things 
beyond the reach of the bodily senses. The fact of their seeing the 
Vedas is recorded in the Smriti: ‘The great rishis, empowered by 
Svayambhu, formerly obtained, through devotion, the Vedas and the 
Itihasas which had disappeared at the end of the [preceding] Yuga.’ ” 

So, too, Manu (as already quoted, Vol. I. p. 391) says, in similar, 
although more general language: Prajdpatir idam sditram tapasakd- 
trijal prabhuh \ Tathaka reddn riahayas tapaad pratipedke \ “ Praja- 
pati created this Siistra (the Institutes of Slanu) by austere-fervour 
{tapaa)) and by the same means the rishis obtained the Vedas.” 

*> Some pussagoa from the Nirukta on this subject will be quoted iu a later part of 
this volume. 

The text of the Bibliotb. Ind. reads tarhi tan, I have followed the M. Bb., 
which evidently gives the true reading. 
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The following extract from the account of the Purva-mlmansa philo- 
sophy, given in the Sarva-dar^ana-sangraha of Madhava Acharyya 
(Bibliotheca Indica, pp. 127 ff,), contains a fuller summary of the con- 
troversy between the Mlmunsakas and the Naiyayikas respecting the 
grounds on which the authority of the Veda should be regarded as 
resting : 

Syttd etat \ redatya katham apaurushtyatram ahhidhlyafe | tat-prati- 
padaka-pramiinubharut katham manyethdh apaurmhfyuh veduk \ sampra- 
dCyOvichchhede taiy asmaryyamiina-karttrikalvud utma-rad iti | tad etad 
mandath viseshanusiddheh | pauriuhtya-veda-rudihhih pralaye nampra- 
dilya - vichchhedatya kakuhthiranut \ kincha kirn idam asmaryyamuna- 
karttrikatvam numa \ apratiyamdna- karttrikatram atmarana - gochara- 
karttrikatvaih rd 1 na prathamah katpah Paramesrarasya karttuh pra- 
miter alhyupagamiit \ na dvitlyo rikalpdsahatriit | tathii hi \ kirn ekena 
amnaranam alhipreyate Mrvair vd | na ddyah \ “ yo dharma-iilo jita- 
mdna-roshay ityddiehu muktakoktishu ryahhichdrdt \ na dvitlyah \ sar- 
idmaranatya asarrajna-durjndnatcdt \ 

Paurusheyatve pramdna-samhhardch cha veda-rdkydni paurusheydni \ 
vdkyatvdt \ Kdlidd»ddi-rakya-tat | veda-vdkydni dpta-pranitdni \ pra- 
mdnatre tati rdkyatvdd Manv-ddi-idkya-rad iti I 

Nanu I "Vedasyudhyayanam tanam gurv-adhyayana-purrakam \ redd- 
dhyayana-sdmdnydd adhuml 'dhyayauaih yathd ” | ity ammdnam prati 
mdhanam pragalhhate iti chet | tad api na pramdna-kofim prareshfum 
lnhfe I “ Hhdratddhyayanam sarram gurr-adhyayana-purvakam \ Bhdra- 
tddhyayanatvena tdmpratddhyayanam yathd ” iti dhhdsa-tamdna-yoga- 
kihematvdt \ nanu tatra Vydsah karttd iti smaryyate “ko hy anyth 
Pundarlkukshdd Mahubhurata-krid bharet ” ity-dddv iti chet \ tad 
aedram \ “ richah sdmdni jajnire \ chhanddmti jajnire tasmdd yajus to*- 
mad ajdyata ” iti purusha-sukte vedasya sa-kartrikatd-pratipddmdt | 
Kincha anityah Sabdah sdmdnyarattve sati asmad-ddi-vdhyendriya- 
grdhyalrdd gha(a-vat \ 7ianv idam anumdnath ea erdyaiii ga-kdrah ity 
pratyabhijnd-pramdna-pratihatam iti chet | tad ati phatgu " luna-punar- 
Jdta-keia-dalita-kund”-dddv ira pratyabhijndydh edmdnya-vUhayatcena 
bddhakatrdbhavdt \ 

Nanv aiarirasya Parameharasya tdlv-ddi-etJtdndbhdvena varnoehchd, 
randsambhaedt katham tat-pranitatram redasya tydd iti chet j na tad 
bhadraik tvabhdvato ’karlratydpi tasya bhaktdnugrahdrthaik llld-vigraha- 
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grahana • samhhavut | iatmad vedoiya apauruthegatva-vacho yuhtir na 
yukta iti chet \ 

Tatra tamadhunam alhidhlyatt \ Kim idam paurutheyatvam ihudhayt- 
thitam I punuhad utpannatra-matram \ yatha asmad-udihhir ahar ahar 
uchcharyyamdnatya vedasya \ pramaniintarena artham upalahhya tat- 
prakaianaya rachitatvaih rd ] yatha asmad-adiihir iva nibadhyamiina^ya 
prabandhasya \ prathame na vipratipattih [ eharame kirn aniimuna-balut 
tat-sadhanam ugama-balad rd | na ddyah | Mulatl-mudhaiudi-vakyethu 
saryabhichdratvdt \ atha pramdnatve sati Hi rUishyate iti chet | tad api 
na cipaSchito manasi raisadyam upadyate. | pramiinuntarugocharurtha- 
pratipUdakaiii hi vdkyaih Veda-vdkyam | tat pramdndntara-gochardrtha- 
pratipudakam iti sudhyamune “ mama mutd bandhya ” iti rad ryughutn- 
putdt \ kincha JParamekcarasya llld -rigraha - parigrahdbhyiipagaiiie 'py 
atindriyartha-darsanam na sanjdghafiti desa-kdla-srabhuca-viprakrieh- 
tdrtha- grahanopuydbhdrut \ na cha tach-chakshur-udikam era tudrik- 
pratlti-Janana-kshamam iti mantaryam | drishtunuidrenaira kalpandydh 
dsrayanlyatriit \ tad uktam Gurubhih sarrajna- nirdkarana - reldydm 
"yatrdpy atiSayo dri»h(ah »a svurthdnatilanghandt I dura-sukshmadi- 
drithfau eydd na rape irotra-rrittitd ” iti | atah era na dgama-baldt tat- 
sadhanam I 

" Tena proktam" iti Pdniny-anukutane jugraty api Kd(haka-Kdlapa- 
Taittiriyam ityddi-samukhyd adhyayana-sampraddya-prararttaka-ritha- 
yatrena upapadyate \ tad-rad atrdpi sampraddya-prararttaka-rishaya- 
irenupy upapadyate | na cha anumdna-baldt iabdatya anityatra-tiddhih | 
pratyabhijnd-rirodhdt | . . . . 

Nanv idam pratyabhijndnam gatvddi-jdti-rishayam na gddi-vyakti- 
rishayam tdsdih prati-pumsham bhedopalambhud | anyathd “ Somasarmd 
’dhlte ” iti ribhdgo na tydd iti chet ( tad api kobhdm na bibhartti gddi- 
ryakti-bhede pramdndbhdrena gatrddi-jdti-rUhaya-kaJpanuydm pramdnd- 
bhardt \ Yathd gatram ajdnatah ekam era bhinna-deSa-parimdna-eam- 
tthuna-ryakty-upadhdna-vaiud bhinna-deiam ira alpam ira mahad ira 
dlrgham ira rdmanam ira prathate tathd ga-vyaktim ajdnatah ekd 'pi 
ryanjaka-bhedut tat-tad- dharmdnubandhin} pratibhdsate \ etena virud- 
dha-dharmudhyasud bheda - pratibhdsah iti pratyuktam \ tatra kirn 
srdbhdriko riruddha-dharmddhydso bheda-addhakatrena abhimatah prd- 
titiko t-d I prathame atiddhih \ aparathd trdbhurika-bhcdubhyupagame 
daSa ga-kdrdn udaehdrayat Chaitra iti prattipattih tydd na tu daia- 
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irilco ga-kdrah iti | dvittye tu na ttabhatika-hheda-tiddhih | na hi 
paropiidhi-hhedtna srubhdvikam aikyam tihanyaU \ md bhud nabhato 'pi 
kumbhudy-upudhi-bhudut tcdbhuviko bhedah | . . . . tad uktam dchdry- 
yaih | ‘ prayojanaih tu yaj jdtts tad varnud eva labhyate \ vyakti-labhyam 
tu nddfbhyah iti gatcddi • dktr rrithu” iti \ tathu cha “ pratyabhijnd 
yadd Sabde jdgartti niraragrahd \ anityatvdnumdndni taiva larvdni bd- 
dhate" | . . . . tatai cha ctdanya apaurmheyataydniraata-tamatta-sankd- 
kalankdnkuratcena tvatah liddham dharme prdmdnyam iti siuthitam \ 

“ Bo it 80 . But how [the Naiyayikas may ask] is the Veda alleged 
to bo undcrived from any personal author ? How can you regard tho 
Vedas as being thus underived, when there is no evidence by which 
this character can be substantiated ? The argument urged by you Ml- 
mansakas is, that while there is an unbroken tradition, still no author 
of tho Veda is remembered, in tho same way as [none is remcrabere<lj 
in the case of tho soul (or self). But this argument is very weak, be- 
cause the asserted characteristics [unbrokenness of tradition, etc.] are not 
proved ; since those who maintain tho personal origin [».«. origin from 
a person] of the Veda, object that tho tradition [regarding the Veda] 
was interrupted at the dissolution of tho universe {pralaya).^ Ami 
further: what is meant by tho assertion that no author of tho Veda is 
remembered? Is it (1) that no author is believed? or (2) that no author 
is the object of recollection ? Tho first alternative cannot bo accepted, 
since it is acknowledged [by us] that God {ParameSrara) is proved to 
be the author. Nor can the second alternative bo admitted, as it cannot 
stand the test of tho following dilemma, viz. Is it meant (o) that no 
author of the Veda is recollected by some one person, or (i) by any 
person whatever? The former supposition breaks down, since it fails 
when tried by such detached stanzas as this, ‘ he who is religious, and 
has overcome pride and anger,’ etc.” And the latter supposition is in- 
admissible, since it would bo impossible for any person who was not 
omniscient to know that no author of the Veda was recollected by any 
person whatever. 

« This objection occurs in a passage of the Kutumanjali, which I shall quote 
further on. 

” I do not know from what work this verse is quoted, or what is its sequel. To 
prove anything in point, it must apparently go on to as,sert that sucli a saint as is here 
described remembers the author of tho Veda, or at least has such superhuman facul- 
ties as would enable him to diseover the author. 
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“ And moreover, [the Naiyayikaa proceed], the sentences of the Veda 
must have originated with a personal author, as proof exists that they 
had such an origin, since they have the character of sentences, like 
those of Kiilidasa and other writers. The sentences of the Veda have 
been composed by competent persons, since, while they possess au- 
thority, they have, at the same time, the character of sentences, like 
those of Ifanu and other sages. 

“ But [ask the Mlmansakas] may it not be assumed that, ‘ All study 
of the Veda was preceded by an earlier study of it by the pupil’s pre- 
ceptor, since the study of the Veda must always have had one common 
character, which was the same in former times as now;”* and that 
this inference has force to prove [that the Veda had no author or was 
eternal] ? Such reasoning [tho Naiyayikas answer] is of no force ns 
proof, [for it might bo urged, with an equal show of reason, that] ‘ All 
study of tho Mahabharata was preceded by an earlier study of it by tho 
pupil’s preceptor, since the study of the Muhabharutn, from tho mere 
fact of its being such, [must have had the same character in former 
times] as it has now ; ’ and tho advantage of such an argument is 
simply illusory. But the [Mlmansakas will ask whether there is not a 
differcueo between these two cases of tho Vesla and the Mahabharata, 
since] the Smi-iti declares that [Vishnu incarnate as] Vyasa was the 
author of tho latter, — according to such texts as this, ‘ Who else than 
Pundarikak.sha (the lotus-eyed Vishnu) could be the maker of tho 
Mahabharata?’ (see above, p. 39), — [whibst nothing of this sort is 
recorded in any Sustra in regard to the Veda]. 'This argument, how- 
ever, is powerless, since it is proved by these wonls of tho Purusha- 
sukta, ' From him sprang the Rich and Saman verses and the metres, 
and from him the Yajush verses,’ (above, p 3) that tho Veda had a 
maker. 

“ Further [proceed the Naiyayikaa] we must suppose that sound 
[on tho eternity of which tho eternity and uncreatedness of tho Veda 
depend] is not eternal, since, while it has tho properties belonging to a 

»* The purport of this verso is, that ns every genemtion of students of tho Ved.a 
must have boon preceded by an earlier generation of teachers, and as there is no re.i5oii 
to assume any variation in this process by supposing that there ever had boon any 
student who taught himself; wo have thus a rtjretmi ad infinitum, and must of 
necessity conclude that the Vedas had no author, but were eternal. 
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genus, it can, like a jar, be perceired by the external organs of beings 
such ns ourselves. But [rejoin the Mimansakas], is not this inference 
of yours refuted by the proof arising from the fact that wo recognise 
the letter 0 [for example] as the same we have heard before ? This 
argument [replies the Xaiyayika] is extremely weak, for the recogni- 
tion in question having reference to a community of species, — as in 
the case of such words as ‘ hairs eut and grown again, or of full- blown 
jasmine,’ etc., — has no force to refute my assertion [that letters are 
not eternal]. 

“But [asks the Mimansaka] how can the Veda have been uttered 
by the incorporeal Baramcsvani (Ood), who has no palate or other 
organs of speech, and therefore cannot be conceived to have pronounced 
the letters [of which it is composed] ? This objection [answers the 
Xaiyayika] is not happy, because, though Paramesvara is by nature 
incorporeal, he can yet, by way of sport, assume a body, in order to 
shew kindness to his devotc<l worshippers. Consequently, the argu- 
ments in favour of the doctrine that the Veda had no personal author 
arc inconclusive. 

“ I shall now [says the MlmSnsaka] clear up all these difiSculties. 
What is meant by this paurufheyaUa (‘ derivation from a personal 
author ’) which it is sought to prove ? Is it (1) mere procession {ut- 
pannalva) from a person [purunha), like the procession of the Veda 
from persons such as ourselves, when wo daily utter it ? or (2) is it the 
arrangement— with a view to its manifestation — of knowledge acquired 
by other modes of proof, in the sense in which persons like ourselves 
compose a treatise ? If the first meaning be intended, there will be no 
dispute. If the second sense be meant, I ask whether the Veda is proved 
[to bo authoritative] in virtue (a) of its being founded on inference, or 
(A) of its being founded on supernatural information {(igama-halCit) ? The 
former alternative (a) [t.e. that the Veda derives its authority from 
being founded on inference] cannot be correct, since this theory breaks 
down, if it be applied to the sentences of the Malatl Aladbava or any 
other secular poem [which may contain inferences destitute of autho- 
rity]. If, on the other hand, you say (A), that the contents of the 
Veda arc distinguished from those of other books by having authority, 
this explanation also will fail to satisfy a philosopher. For the word 
of the Veda is [defined to be] a word which proves things that arc not 
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provable by any other evidence. Now if it could be established that 
this Vedic word did nothing more than prove things that are provable 
by other evidence, we should be involved in the same sort of contra- 
diction as if a man were to soy that his mother was a barren woman. 
And even if we conceded that Paramesvara might in sport assume a 
body, it would not be conceivable that [in that case] he should perceive 
things beyond the reach of the senses, from the want of any means of 
apprehending objects removed from bim in place, in time, and in nature. 
Nor is it to be thought that his eyes and other senses alone would have 
the power of producing such knowledge, since men can only attain to 
conceptions corresponding with what they have perceived. This is 
is what has been said by the Gum (Prabhakara) when he refutes [this 
supposition of] an omniscient author : ‘ Whenever any object is per- 
ceived [by the organ of sight] in its most perfect exercise, such per- 
ception can only have reference to the vision of something very distant 
or very minute, since no organ can go beyond its own proper objects, 
as e.g. the ear can never become cognizant of form.’ Hence the au- 
thority of the Veda does not arise in virtue of any supernatural in- 
formation [acquired by the Deity in a corporeal shape]. 

“ Without any contravention*’ of the nile of Panini (iv. 3, 101 ; see 
above, p. 83) that the grammatical affix with which the words Kathaka, 
Krdapa, and Taittirlya are formed, imparts to those derivatives the sense 
of ‘ uttered by ’ Katha, KalSpa, etc., it is established that the names first 
mentioned have reference [not to those parts of the Veda being composed 
by the sages in question, but] to the fact that these sages instituted the 
practice of studying those parts of the Veda. Here also these appella- 
tions ought to be understood in the same manner, as referring to the fact 
of tho.se sages being the institutors of the study of the Veda ; and wo are 
not to think that the eternity of sound [or of the words of the Veda] is 
disproved by the force of any inference [to be drawn from those names], 
since this would be at variance with the recognition [of letters as the 
same we know before] (see above, Mimansa Sutras, i. 19 f., p. 75) 

“But [the Naiyayikas wUI ask] does not the recognition [of G and 
other letters as the same we knew before] refer to them as belonging 
to the [same] species, and not as being the [same] individual letters, 
since, in fact, they are perceived to bo different [os uttered by] each 
•’ Literally “ although the rule of Panini he awake.” 
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person, — for otherwise it would be impossible for us to make any dis- 
tinction [between different readers, as when we say], ‘ Soraa4arman is 
reading? ’ This objection, however, shines as little as its predecessors, 
and has been answered in this way, viz. that as there is no proof of any 
distinction of individuality between G’s, etc , there is no evidence that 
wo ought to suppose any such thing as a species of G’s, etc. [I'.s. of G’s 
and other letters each constituting a species]. Just .as to the man who 
is ignorant that G’s constitute a species, [that letter], though one 
only, becomes, through distinction of place, magnitude, form, indi- 
viduality, aud position, variou.sly modified as distinct in place, as 
small, as great, as long, or as short, in the same way, to the man who 
is ignorant of an individuality of G’s, [i.e. of G’s being numerically 
different from each other], this letter, though only one, appears, from 
the distinction existing between the different persons who utter it, to be 
counected with their respective peculiarities ; and as contrary characters 
are in this way erroneously ascribed [to the letter G], there is a falla- 
cious appearance of distinctness [between different G’s]. But docs this 
ascription of contrary characters which is thus regarded as creating a 
difference [between O’s] result from (1) the nature of the thing, or (2) 
from mere appearance ? There is no proof of the first alternative, us 
otherwise an inherent difference being admitted between different G's, 
it would be established that Chaitra had uttered ten (different] G’s, 
and not [the same] G ten times. But on the second supposition, there 
is no proof of any inherent distinction [between G’s] ; for inherent 
oneness (or identity) is not destroyed by a difference of extrinsic dis- 
guises [or characteristics]. We must not conceive, from the merely 
apparent distinctness [occasioned by the separation of its parts] by 
jars, etc., that there is any inherent distinctness in the atmosphere 
it.sclf. .... It has been said by the Acharyya ‘ The object which 
the Jiaiyayikas seek, by supposing a species, is in fact gained from 
the letter itself ; and the object at which they aim by supposing an 
individuality in letters, is attained from audible sounds (i.e. the se- 
parate utterances of the different letters), so that the hypothesis of 
species, etc., is useless.’ And ho thus reaches the conclusion that, 
‘ since, in respect of sounds (letters), recognition has so irresistible a 
power, [literally', wakes, unrestrained], it alone repels all inferences 
against the eternity [of sound, or the Veda].” After some further 
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argnmcntation the Mlmansaka arrives at the conclusion that “ as every 
imputation of doubt which has germinated has been set aside by the 
underived character of the Veda, its authority in matters of duty is 
shewn to be self-evident.’’ 

I shall not attempt to carry further my translation of this abstrase 
discussion, as the remainder of it contains much which I should find 
great difficulty in comprehending.** 

[Although not directly connected with the subject in hand, the fol- 
lowing passage from Sankara’s commentary on the Brahma Sutras, iii. 
2, 40," will throw some further light on the doctrines of the Mlmansa. 
In the two preceding Sutras, as explained by S’ankara, it had been 
asserted, both on grounds of reason and on the authority of the Veda, 
that God is the author of rewards. In the 40th Sutra a difierent doc- 
trine is ascribed to Jaimini : 

Dharmam Jaitninir atah era \ Jaiminie tv Schuryyo dharmam phalaeya 
dataram manyate | ata era hetoh iruter upapatteS cha \ iruyate turad 
ayam arthah “ trarga-kamo yajeta ” ity eram adishu rakyeshu \ taira cha 
ridhi-kruter riehaya-bhuropagamdd yugah trargasya utpadakak iti gam- 
yate \ anyathd hy ananushfhOtriko yugah upadyeta tatra asya upadesasya 
taiyarthyam lyut | nanv anukehaaa-vinahnah karmanah phalanx na upa- 
padyade iti parityakto 'yam pakthah \ na esha doshah iruti-prdmdnyat | 
srufis ehet pramdnam yathd 'yam karma-phala-aamhandhah irutah upa- 
padyate tathd kalpayitaryah \ na cha anutpddya kimapy apdrraiix karma 
rinaiyat kdldntaritam phalanx datum iaknoti ity atah karmano vd tilkthmd 
kuehid uttardraithd phalaeya cd purrdvastlxd apdrraiix n&ma astx iti tark~ 
gate | upapadyate cha ayam arthah uktena prakdrena \ Ihara* tu phalafrx 
daduti ity anupapannanx arichitratya kdranatya richitra-kdryydnupapat- 
teh taithamya-nairghrinya-praeangad anu»h(hdna-raiyarthydpattH cha \ 
t&tmdd dharmad era phalam iti \ 

“ ‘Jaimini says that for this reason virtue [is the giver of reward].’ 
The Achnryya Jaimini regards virtue [i.«. the performance of the pre- 
scribed rites and duties] as the bestower of reward. ‘ For this reason,’ 

** In fact I have left out some pages of tho translation which I had given in the 
first edition, as well as the corresponding portion of the text I am indebted to the 
kindness of Professor GoldstUcker for various suggestions towards the improvement 
of my translation. But two of the passages on which he hnd favoured me with his 
opinion are, to my own apprehension, so obscure, that I havo omitted them, 

" It is partly quoted in Prof. Banerjeu’s work on Hindu Philosophy. 
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and because it is proved by the Veda. This is the purport of the Vedic 
text, ‘ Let the man who seeks paradise, sacrifice,’ and others of the 
same kind. As from this Vedic injunction we must infer the existence 
of an object [to be sought after] it is concluded that sacrifice has the 
effect of producing heavenly bliss ; for otherwise we should be involved 
in the absurdity of a sacrifice without a performer [since no one would 
care to sacrifice without an object], and thus the injunction would be- 
come fruitless. But may it not be said that it is not conceivable that 
any fruit should result from a ceremony which perishes every moment, 
BO that this view must be abandoned ? No, this defect does not attach 
to our Mimiinsaka statement, since the Veda is authoritative. If the 
Veda be authority, this connection of the reward with the ceremony 
must bo supposed to exist just as is proved by the Veda. But as a 
ceremony which perishes without generating any unseen virtue, can- 
not produce a reward at a distant time, it must be concluded that there 
is cither a certain subtile ulterior form of the ceremony, or a certain 
subtile anterior form of the reward, which is called ‘ unseen virtue.’ 
And this result is established in the manner before mentioned. But it 
it is not proved that God bestows rewards, because it is inconceivable 
that a uniform Cause [such as He is] should produce various effects, 
and because the performance of ceremonies would be useless, owing to 
the partiality and unmcrcifulness which would attach [to the supposed 
arbiter of men’s deserts]. Hence it is from virtue alone that reward 
results.” 

How far this passage may be sufficient to prove the atheism of the 
Mlmansa, I will not attempt to say. Before we could decide on such 
a question, the other Sutras of that school which refer to this question 
(if there be any such) would have to be consulted. 

Professor Baneijea also quotes the following text from the popular 
work, the Vidvan-modu-taranginl, in which the Mimansakas are dis- 
tinctly charged with atheism : 

Btto na kaschid Ihuvanasya kartta hharlia na hartld 'pi eha kaichid 
dtie \ karmCinurupiini subhasubhdni prapnoti tarvo hi janah phalani | 
vedatyu kartta na cha kaschid dtte nitydh hi sabddh rachand hi nityd [ 
prdmdnyam asmin svatah era siddham anudi-tiddheh paratah katham tat | 

“ There is no God, maker of the world ; nor has it any sustainer or 
destroyer; for eveiy man obtains a recompcnce in conformity with his 
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•works. Neither is there any maker of the Veda, for its words aro 
eternal, and their arrangement is eternal. Its authoritatireness is self- 
demonstrated, for since it has been established from eternity, how can 
it he dependent upon anything but itself? ” 

I learn from Professor Saneijea that the Mimansaka commentator 
Prabhukara and his school treat the Purva llTmansa as an atheistic 
system, while Kumiirila makes it out to be theistic. In fact the latter 
author makes the following complaint at the commencement of his 
Varttika, verse 10 : Prdyenaita hi Mlmumiu lake hkuyatikrila \ Idm 
dttila-pathe karttwn ayaih yatnah krilo mayd \ “ Por in practice the 
Mimunsa has been for the most part converted into a Lokuyata** 
(atheistic) system; hut I have made this effort to bring it into a theistic 
path.” See also the lines which are quoted from the Padma Purana by 
Vijnana Ilhikshu, commentator on the Sankliya aphorisms, in a passage 
which I shall adduce further on.] 

It appears from a passage in Patanjali’s Mahabhashya, that that great 
grammarian was of opinion that, although the sense of the Veda is 
eternal, the order of the words has not continued uniform ; and that it 
is from this order having been variously fixed by Katha, Kalapa, and 
other sages, that different portions of the Indian scriptures are called 
by their names. 

The following passages from the Mahabhashya, and from the Com- 
naentaries of Kaiyyata and Nagojibhatfa thereon, are extracted from 
the fuller quotations given by Professor Goldstucker in pp. 147 f. of 
the Preface to his Manava-kolpa-sutra. 

Patanjali : Nanu cha uklam "na hi chhanddiiisi kriyante niiydni chhan- 
ddmai" Hi | yadyapy ariho nilyah \ yd tv amu varndnupurvi sd anityd 
tad-bheduch cha etad hhavati Kdfhakam Kdldpakam Maudakam Paippald- 
dakam ityddi . . . , \ Kaiyyata : "Nitydni” Hi \ karitur asmarandt 
Ushdm Hi hhdvah \ “yd tv asdv” Hi | mahupralayddiihu varndnupurvi- 
vindh punar utpadya fishayah saiiukdrdtihydd veddrtham smritvd sahda- 
rachandh vidadhati ity arthah | “ tad-bheddd ’’ Hi [ dnupurvi-bheddd ity 
arthah \ tatai cha Edfhddayo veddnupurvydh karttdrah eva Hyddi | 
Nagojibhafta : AiiiSena vedasya nityalcam svlkrilya amhna anityatvam 
aha “yadyapy arthah" Hi \ anena vedatvam iabddrthobhaya-vjritU-dhva- 
nitvam \ nanu “ dhdtd yathd purvam akalpayad ” Hyddi-Sruti-balena 

H See Colebrooke's Misc. Ess. i. 40211., or p. 269 S. of WiUiams and Norgate's ed. 
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unupurf} api ta era Hi narya-purra-mimamtS-tiddhuniut »d nilyu iti 
ayuktam ata aha " makupralayudithr" iti \ dnupurryua tat-tat-kahana- 
ghafitairena anilyatcam iti bhdrah iti kechit | tan na \ “ yadyapy artho 
nityak” ityddi-vdkya-ieeha-rirodhnt j arthaaydpi jyotithfomuder anityat- 
rdt I pratuhurichchhedena nityatcam tu ubhayor api taamdd manrantara- 
bhedena dnupurtt bhinnd era " prati-manraniaraih chaiehd Srutir anyd 
ridhlyate” ity ukter ity anye \ pare tu | "artho nityah" ity atra krita- 
katva-rirodhy-anityatraaya era abhyupagamah pdrra-pakthind tddriSa- 
fiityatraeya era ehhandaam ukteh \ eram cha artha-iabdena atra ikrarah | 
mukhyatayd latya era earra-reda-tdtparyya-rishayatrdt \ " redaii eha 
aartair aham era redyah ” iti Gltokter ity dhuh \ rarndnupdrryuh anil- 
yatre mdnam dha “ iad-bheduch cha " iti \ anityatra-rydpya-bhedena tat- 
aiddhih | bhedo 'ira ndndtram \ Ikrare tu na ndndtram | bhede mdnam 
ryavaJtdram dha | ‘‘ Kdfhaka" ityddi \ arthaikye'py dnupurtl-bhedad 
era Kdthaka-kuldpakddi-ryarahdrah iti bhdrah \ atra dnupurrl anityd 
ity ukteh paddni tuny era iti dhranitram \ tad dha “ iatas eha Kalhd- 
dayah ” ityddi | 

As Professor Goldstiicker has only given (in p. 146 of his Preface) a 
ti'anslation of the above extract from Patanjali, and has left the pas- 
sages from Kaiyyata and Nagojibhotta untranslated, I shall give his 
version of the first, and my own rendering of the two last. 

Patanjali : “ Is it not said, however, that ‘ the Vedas are not made, 
hut that they are permanent (».e. eternal)?’ (Quito so); yet though 
their sense is permanent, the order of their letters has not always re- 
mained the same ; and it is through the difference in this latter respect 
that we may speak of the versions of the Kntbas, Kalapas, Mudakas, 
Pippaladakas, and so on.” Kaiyyafa on Patanjali : “ ‘ Eternal ; ’ by 
this word ho means that they are so, because no maker of them is 
remembered. By the words, ‘ the order of their letters,’ etc., it is 
meant that, the order of the letters being destroyed in the great 
dissolutions of the universe, etc., the rishis, when they are again 
created, recoUeeting, through their eminent science, the sense of the 
Veda, arrange the order of the words. By the phrase, ‘ through the 
difference of this,’ is meant the difference of order. Consequently, 
Ka{ha and the other sages [to whom allusion was made] are the authors 
of the order of the Veda.” KdgojibhaHa on Patanjali and Kalyyafa : 
“Admitting in part the eternity of the Veda, he, Patanjali, declares in 
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the voids, ‘ thoagh the seose is eternal,’ etc., that it (the Veda) is also 
in part not eternal. By this danse it is implied that the character of the 
Veda as such is constituted both by the words and by the sense.” But is 
not the order also eternal, since it is a settled doctrine of the modem 
Ulmansakas, on the strength of such Vedic texts as this, ‘ the creator 
made them as before,’ etc., that the order also is the very same ? No ; 
this is incorrect, and in consequence, he (Kaiyyafa) says, ‘ in the great 
dissolutions,’ etc. Some say the meaning of this is, that the order is not 
eternal, inasmuch as it is formed in particular moments. But this is 
wrong, because it is opposed to the conclusion of the sentence, ' though 
their sense is eternal,’ etc., and because the objects signified also, such 
as the jyotishtoma sacrifice, are not eternal. Others say that both the 
sense and the order of the words are eternal [or permanent], owing to 
the continuity of the tradition ; and that, consequently, it is in different 
manvantaras that the order of the words is different, according to the 
text, ‘ in every manvantara this iruti (Veda) is made different.’ Others 
again think that in the words, ' the sense is eternal,’ etc., an admis- 
sion is made by an objector of an eternity opposed to the idea of 
production, since it is only such a [qualified] eternity that is men- 
tioned in the Veda ; and that thus the word ‘ sense,’ or ‘ object ’ 
{arihak), here refers to I^vara, because he is the principal object which 
is had in view in the whole of the Veda, according to the words of the 
Bhagavad-gita (xv. 15), ‘It is I whom all the Vedas seek to know.’ 
He next states the proof of the assertion that the order of the letters is 
not eternal, in the words, ‘ through the difference of this,’ etc. The 
difference in the order is proved by the difference in the things included 
under the category of non-eternity. Difference here means variety. But 
in fsvara (God), there is no variety. He declares current usage to be 
the proof of difference, in the words ' Eathaka,’ etc., which mean that, 
though the sense is the same, we use the distinctions of Eathaka, Eala- 
paka, etc., in consequence of the difference of arrangement. Here by 
saying that the order is not eternal, it is implied that the words are the 
same. And this is what is asserted in the words [of Eaiyyata], ‘ con- 
sequently Eatha and the other sages,’ ” etc. 

” I am indebted to Frofeasor Goldetiicker for a correction of my former rendering 
of this aentence, and of sercral others in this passage of Nagojibhatta. 
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After quoting these passages at greater length than I have given 
them. Professor Goldstiicker goes on to remark in his note : “ I have 
quoted the full gloss of the three principal eommentators, en this im- 
portant Sutra [of Paninij and its Yarttikas, because it is of considerable 

interest in many respects We see Kaiyya(a and Nagojibhatta 

writhing under the difficulty of reconciling the eternity of the Veda 
with the differences of its various versions, which, nevertheless, main- 
tain an equal elaim to infallibility. Patanjali makes rather short work 
of this much vexed question ; and unless it be allowed here to render 
his expression varna (which means ‘ letter ’), ‘ word,’ it is barely pos- 
sible even to understand how he can save consistently the eternity or 
permanence of the ‘sense’ of the Veda. That the modem Mimansists 
maintain not only the ‘eternity of the sense,’ but also the ‘ permanence 
of the text,’ which is tantamount to the exclusive right of one single 
version, we learn, amongst others, from Nagojibhafta. But as such a 
doctrine has its obvious dangers, it is not shared in by the old hflman- 
sists, nor by Nagoji, as he tells us himself. He and Kaiyyata inform 
us therefore that, amongst other theories, there is one, according to 
which the order of the letters (or rather words) in the Vaidik texts got 
lost in the several Pralayas or destructions of the worlds ; and since 
each manvantara had its own revelation, which differed only in the 
expression, not in the sense of, the Vaidik texts, the various versions 
known to these commentators represent these successive revelations, 
which were ‘ remembered,’ through their ‘ excessive accomplishments,’ 
by the Kishis, who in this manner produced, or rather reproduced, the 
texts current in their time, under the name of the versions of the 
Kathas, Ealapas, and so on. In this way each version had an equal 
claim to sanctity. There is a very interesting discussion on the same 
subject by Kumarila, in his Mimansa-varttika (i. 3, 10).” 

III. The Vedanta . — I proceed to adduce the reasonings by which Bada- 
rayana, the reputed author of the Brahma, Harlraka, or Vedanta Sutras, 
as expounded by Sankara Acharyya in his S’drlraia-mimdmsu-bhashya, 
or commentary on those Sutras, defends the eternity and authority of 
the Veda. His views, as we shall see, are not by any means identical 
with those of Jaimini and his school. After discussing the question 
whether any persons but men of the three highest tribes are qualified 
for divine knowledge, the author of the Sutras comes to the conclusion 
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that Sudras, or persons of the fourth tribe, are incompetent, while 
beings superior to man, the gods, are competent'" (Colebrooke’s Misc. 
Ess. i. 348, or p. 223 of Williams and Norgate’s ed.) In Sutra, i. 3, 
26, the author determines that the gods have a desire for final emanci- 
pation, owing to the transitoriness of their glory, and a capacity for 
attaining it, because they possess the qualities of corporeality, etc. ; 
and that there is no obstacle which prevents their acquiring divine 
knowledge. A difficulty, however, having been raised that the gods 
cannot be corporeal, because, if they were so, it is necessary to conceive 
that they would be corporeally present (as priests actually are) at the 
ceremonial of sacrifice, in which they are the objects of worship, — a 
supposition which would not consist with the usual course of such cere- 
monies, at which the gods are not seen to be corporeally present, and 
would, in fact, involve an impossibility, since Indra, for example, being 
but one, could not be corporeally present at numerous sacrifices at 
once ; — this difficulty is solved (under Sutra i. 3, 27) in two ways, 
either by supposing (1) that the gods assume different forms, and 
are present at many sacrifices at once, although invisible to mortals ; or 
by considering (2) that, as a sacrifice is offered to (and not, by) a deity, 
many persons may present their oblations to that deity at once, just as 
one Brahman may be saluted by many different persons at the same 
time. It is, therefore, concluded that the corporeal nature of the gods 
is not inconsistent with the practice of sacrifice. Having settled these 
points, Sankara comes to Sutra i. 3, 28 : 

“S'ahde iti chtt \ na \ atah prahhavdt | pratyalcthdnumanAhhydm" \ 

Md ndma vigrahavattve decddlndm ahhyupagamyamdne karmani has- 
chid virodhah pratanji \ iabdt tu virodhah pratajyela \ hatham | Aui- 
pattikam hi Sabdatya artkena tambandlutm dkritya “ anapekthatvdd" 
Hi vtdatya prdmdnyaih sthdpitam \ Iddnim tu vigrahavati devoid ’bhyu- 
payamyamdnd yadyapy aiharyya-yoydd yuyapad aneka-karma-iamban- 
dhlni havXmshi bhunjlta talhdpi vigraha-yogdd aemad-ddi-voj janana-ma- 
ranavatl td iti nityaeya iabdasya anityena arthena nitya-sambandhe pra- 
hyatndne yad vaidike iabde prdmdnyam sthitam taiya virodhah tydd iti 
chet I na ayam apy atti virodhah | katmdd " atah prahhavdt" \ Atah eva 

10° For a diiciusion of tho different question whether the gods can practise the cere- 
monies prescribed in the Vedas, see the First Volume of this work, p. 365, note. 
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At vaiiikat iald&d devidilam jagat pralhatati | Nanu '^Janmadi a*ya 
yatah ” (Brahma Sutras i. 1,2) iti brahma-prabhavattam jagato 'tadha- 
ritam katham ika Sabda-prabhavatvam uchyatt | Apteha yadi ndtna tai- 
dikdt iabdad atya prabhato 'bhyupagatah katham etdvatd virodhah Sabde 
parihfitah \ ydcaid Vdfavo Rudrd^ Adityd^ Vihedecd^ Manttah iiy tit 
'rthdh anitydh et-a ulpattimattvdt | Tad-anityaiv« cha tad-vdchakdnam 
vaidikdndm Vatv-ddi-Sabddndm aniiyatvam kena rdryyate | Pranddham hi 
lokt Devadatlatya putre utpaniu Yajnadaitah Hi ta*ya tidma kriyate Hi \ 
Tatmdd virodhah na labd* Hi chtt \ na \ 6avddi-kabddrtha-»ambandha~ ' 
nityaiva-darSandt \ Na hi gavddi-tyaktlnam utpaUimattvo lad-dkrHlndm 
apy utpaUimativam tydd dravya-guna-karmanaih hi vyaktayah eva uipad- 
yante na dkritayah \ Akfitibhii cha iabddndm tambandho na vyaktibhih | 
vyaktlndm dnantydt tambandha-grahandnupapatteh \ Vyaktithu utpadya- 
mdndtv apy dkrillndth niiyalvdd na gatddi-iabdohu kaSchid virodho dpi- 
yale \ Tathd dcvddi-ryakti-prabhavdbhyupagamc 'pi dkriti-nHyatvdd na 
kaichid Vatt-ddi-iabdahu virodha^ Hi drathfavyam | Akpti-vHechai tude- 
vddtndm mantrdrthavddddibhyo vigrahacattvddy-avagatndd avagantarya^ | 
Sthdiia-vHciha-iambandha-nimitldi cha Jndrddi - iabddh cendpatyddi- 
iabda-rat | Tatai cha yo yat tat tat Hhdnam adhitMthati ta ta Indrddi- 
iabdair abhidhiyatc Hi na dotho bhavati \ Na cha idadi idbda-prabhatat- 
vam Brahma -prabhavatva-vad updddna-kdranatrdbhiprdyena uchyaU | 
katham tarhi tthiti-vdehakdtmand nitye iabde nitydrtha-sambandhini 
iabda-vyardhdra-yogydrlha-cyakti-nuhpattir “atah prabhatah" ity ueh- 
yaU I katham putuir avagamyata iahddt prabhavati jagad iti \ "pratya- 
kfhdnumdndbhydm ” | Pratyaktham gmtih \ prdmdnyam praii anapc- 
kthatvdt I anumdnam tmritih | prdmdnyam prati sdpekshatvdt \ Te hi 
iabda-purrdm triihtim darsayatah \ "Etc" Hi vai prajdpatir dcrdn 
asrijata " atrigram” iti manuthydn “indavah" itipitrinii "tirah pad- 
tram" Hi grahdn " dsarah" Hi tiotram "risvdni" iti iattram " abhi 
laubhagd ” Hy anydh prajdh, Hi krutih \ Tathd 'nyatrdpi “ ta manatd 
rdcham mithunam tamabhatad" (S'atapatha Brahmapa x. 6, 5, 4, and 
Bfibadaragyaka TJpanishad, p. 50) Hyddind tatra tatra kabda-purrikd 
irithtih irdvyate \ Smritir api"anddi-nidhand nityd vug uttj-ithfa svayam- 
bhuvd I ddau vedamayt dicyd yatah tarvdh prarrittayah " ity utsargo 'py 
ayam vdchah lampraddya-pravarttandtmako drathfavyah anddi-nidhana- 
ydh anyddfiSaiya uUargatya atambhavdt \ Tathd "ndma rdpam cha bhu- 
tdndm kartnandm cha pravarttanam | Veda-Sabdebhya etddau nirmamc ta 
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tAtththaray xti \ ‘‘t«m:eih(lihchatan&tn&nilcarm<lniehapTithakprithah\ 
Veda-ialdelhya ecadm pfUhak tanuth&i eha nirmamt ” iti eha \ Apicka 
ehibrthitam ariham anutuAfkan ttuya vackakaih iabdam pirvaA mritrd 
paickat tarn artkam anutitkfkati iti garvetkdm nak pratyaktkam etat | 
Tatka prajipater api troiktuk xfithUk parvam vaidikuk iahdak matuui 
prddurbabkuntk paieh&i tad-anugaiiin artkdn tatatjja iti gamyatt \ Tatka 
ekairutih“sa bkUr iti vy&karan bhUmim «ryala”‘“' ity-evam-adika 
bkur-udi-idbdebkyah eva mana»i prddurbkatebkyo bkur-cidi-lokdn pridur- 
bkutdn $ritk(dn dariayaii | lim-atmakam punak iabdam ahkiprttya idaih 
iabda-prabkavatvam uckyaU \ tpkoiam ity aha | . . . . Tattn&d nitydt 
iabddt tpkofa-riipdd abkidkdyakdt kriy&-kdrala-pkala-laktkaMm jagad 
abkidkeyo-bkatam prabkavatiti | . . . . Tatai eka nityebkyak iabdebkyo 
devddi-vyaktindm pralhavak ity atiruddkam \ 

Sutra L 3, 29. "Ata eva eka nityatvam ” j evatantraeya karttuk ma- 
raadd eta hi ithite vedaeya nityatve detddi-vyakti-prabkavdbkynpagamena 
taeya rirodkam uiankya “ atak prabkavdd" iti parikritya iddntm tad eta 
teda-niiyatvam ethitam dradkayati “ ata eta eka nityatvam ’’ iti \ atak 
ova eka niyatdkfiter devdder jagato veda-iabda-prabkatatvdd eva reda- 
iabda-nityatvam api praiyetavyam | Tatka eka mantra-varM^ “ yagrxtna 
vdekah padaviyam dyan tdm antavindann riskUhu pravitkfdm ” iti etki- 
tdm eva vdeham anuvinndm dariayati | Vedavydeai eka evam eva smarati 
(Mahabharata, Yanap. 7660) | “yugdnte ’ntarkitdn teddn eetikdtdn ma- 
karekagak | lebhire tapatd purvam anujndtdh mayambkwd ” iti | 

“ Sutra i. 3, 28 : ‘ But it is said that there will be a contradiction in 
respect of sound (or the word) ; but this is not so, because the gods are 
produced from it, as is proved hj intuition and inference.’ 

Be it so, that though the corporeality of the gods, etc., be admitted, 
no contradiction will arise in respect of the ceremonial. Still [it will 
be said that] a contradiction will arise in regard to the word. How ? 
[In this way.] By founding upon the inherent connection of a word 
with the thing signified, the authority of the Yeda had been established 
by the aphorism * anapektkatvdt,’ etc. (Mimahsa Sutras i. 2, 21 ; see 
above, p. 75.) But now, while it has been admitted that the deities are 
corporeal, it will follow that (though from their possession of divine 
power they can at one and the same time partake of the oblations 

u> Compare S'atapatha BrShmana, xi. 1, 6, 3. 
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offered at numerous sacrifices), they will still, owing to their corpo- 
reality, bo subject, like ourselves, to birth and death ; and hence, the 
Internal connection of the eternal word with an object which is non- 
etemal being lost, a contradiction will arise in regard to the authority 
proved to belong to the word of the Veda ; [for thus the word, not 
having any eternal connection with non-etemal things, could not be au- 
thoritative]. But neither has this supposed contradiction any existence. 
How ? ‘ Because they are produced from it.’ Hence the world of gods, 
etc., is produced from the Vedic word. But according to the aphorism 
(Brahma Sutras i. 1, 2) ‘ from him comes the production, etc., of all thb,’ 
it is established that the world has been produced from Brahma. How, 
then, is it said here that it is produced from the word ? And, moreover, 
if it be allowed that the world is produced from the Vedic word, how is 
the contradiction in regard to the word thereby removed, inasmuch as all 
the following classes of objects, viz. the Vasus, Budras, Adityas, Vi^- 
vedovas, Maruts, are non-eternal, because produced; and when they 
are non-etemal, what is there to bar the non-etemity of the Vedic 
words Vasu, etc., by which they are designated ? For it is a common 
saying, ‘ It is only when a son is bom to Devadatta, that that son 
receives the name of Yajnadatta,’ [t.«. no child receives a name before 
it exists]. Hence a contradiction does arise in regard to [the eternity 
of] the word. To this objection we reply with a negative ; for in the 
case of such words as cow we discover an eternal connection between 
the word and the thing. For although individual cows, etc., come 
into existence, the species to which they belong does not begin to exist, 
as it is individual substances, qualities, and acts, which begin to exist, 
and not their species. Now it is with species that words are connected, 
and not with individuals, for as the latter are infinite, such a connection 
would in their case be impossible. Thus as species are eternal (though 
individuals begin to exist) no contradiction is discoverable in the case 
of such words as cow, etc. In the same way it is to be remarked that 
though we allow that the individual gods, etc., have commenced to 
exist, there is no contradiction [to the eternity of the Vedic word] in 
the [existence of the] words Vasu, etc. [which denote those individual 
gods], since the species to which they belong are eternal. And the 
fact that the gods, etc., belong to particular species may be learned 
from this, that we discover their coiporeahty and other attributes in 
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the hymns and arthavadas (iUnstratiye remarhs in the Vedas), etc. The 
words Indra, etc., are derived from connection with some particular post, 
like the words ‘commander of an army’ {tenapati), etc. Hence, who- 
soever occupies any particular post, is designated by the words Indra, 
and so forth ; [and therefore Indra and the other gods belong to the 
species of occupants of particular posts]. Thus there is no difficulty. 
And this derivation from the word is not, like production from Brah- 
ma, meant in the sense of evolution from a material cause. But 
how, since language is eternal and connected with eternal objects, is 
it declared in the phrase ‘produced from it’ that the production of 
individual things, corresponding to the ordinary sense of words, is 
effected by a thing (sound or language), the very nature of which it 
is to denote continuance [and not such change as is involved in the idea 
of production ?] How, again, is it known that the world is pro- 
duced from the word ? The answer is, [it is known] ‘ from intuition 
and inference.’ ‘ Intuition ’ means the Veda, because it is independent 
of any (other authority). ‘ Inference ’ means the smriti, because it is 
dependent on another authority (the Veda). These two demonstrate 
that the creation was preceded by the word. Thus the Veda says, ‘ at 
(or with) the word ete (these) Prajapati created the gods ; at atfigram 
(they were poured out) he created men ; at indavah (drops of soma) he 
created the pitjis ; at tirah pavilram (through the filter) he created the 
libations ; at aiavah (swift) he created hymns ; at vtavdm (all) he created 
praise ; and at the words aihi tauhhagu (for the sake of blessings) he 
created other creatures.’ And in another place it is said ‘ with his 

This sentence is rather ohsenre. 

According to Gorinda Ananda's Gloss this passage is derived from a Chhandoga 
Brahmana. It contains a mystical exposition of the words from Big-veda, ix. 62, I 
( = Sama-Tcda, ii. 180) which are imbedded in it, viz. tte a$rigram indarai tirah 
pavitram ataiah \ viivani aihi aaubhaga | “ These hurrying drops of soma have been 
poured through the hlter, to procure all blessings.” (See Benfey’s translation.) It was 
by the help of Dr. Fertsch’s alphabetical list of the initial words of the verses of the 
Hig-veda (in Weber’s indisebe Studien, voL iii.) that I discovered the verse in ques- 
tion in the Big-veda. Gorinda Ananda gives us a specimen of his powers as Vedic 
exegete in the following remarks on this passage: Ity atait-matitra-itAalh padaih 
mptva Brahma dtvadln atfijata | tattra “ eta ” iti padam larranSmalrad devaiiaih 
amaraiam a»rij rudhiram tat pradhana dike ramantt iti ” atfigrah " immuthyah | 
ehandra-athandm pitrlnam indu~iabdak smdrakah ityadi ) *' Brahma created the gods, 
etc., in conformity with the recollections suggested by the various words in this verse. 
The word ata (' these ') as a pronoun suggested the gods. The beings who disport 
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mind ho entered into conjugal connection with Vach (speech).’ (S. P. 
Br. X. 6, 5, 4, Bj-ih. Ar. Up. p. 60.) By these and other such texts 
the Yeda in various places declares that creation was preceded by the 
word. And when the Smfiti says, 'In the beginning a celestial 
voice, eternal, without beginning or end, co-essential with the Yedas, 
was uttered by Svayambhu, from which all activities [proceeded]’ 
(see above, p. 16), the expression ‘utterance of a voice’ is to be re- 
garded as employed in the sense of the origination of a tradition, 
since it is inconceivable that a voice which was ‘ without beginning or 
end,’ could bo uttered in the same sense as other sounds. Again, we 
have this other text, ‘ In the beginning Maheivara created from the 
words of the Veda the names and forms of creatures, and the origina- 
tion of actions;’ and again, ‘He created in the beginning the several 
names, functions, and conditions of all creatures from the words of the 
Veda.’ (See above, pp. 16 and 6.) And it is a matter of common ob- 
servation to us all, that when any one is occupied with any end which 
he wishes to accomplish, be first calls to mind the word which expresses 
it, and then proceeds to effect his purpose. So, too, in the case of Pra- 
japati the creator, we conclude that before the creation the words of the 
Veda were manifested in his mind, and that afterwards he created the 
objects which resulted from them. Thus the Vedic text which says, 

‘ uttering hhah, he created the earth (Mfimt), etc ,’ intimates that the 
different worlds, earth, and the rest, were manifested, i.e. created from 
the words bhuh, etc., manifested in his mind. Of what sort, now, was 
this word which is intended, when it is said that the world was pro- 
duced from the word ? It was tphofa (disclosure or expression), we 
are told.” 

I shall not quote the long discussion on which ffankara here enters, 
regarding this term. (See Colebrooke’s Misc. Ess. i. 306 ff. ; Ballan- 
tyne’s Christianity contrasted with Hindu Philosophy, pp. 192 ff. ; the 
same author’s translation of the commencement of the Mahabhashya, 
p. 10; and Professor Muller’s article on the last-named work in the 
Journal of the German Or. Soc. vii. 170). Sankara states his conclusion 

themselvci in bodies of which blood is s predominant element, were 

‘ men.’ The word indu (which means both the soma plant and the moon) suggested 
the fathers who dwell in the moon,” etc., etc. The sense of ufifram, as given above 
in the text, is “ were poured out." Oovinda Ananda, no doubt, understood it oorrectly, 
though he considered it necessary to draw a mystical sense out of it. 
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to be that “from the eternal word, in the form of tphofa, which expreaees 
[all things], the object signified by it, viz. the world, under the three 
characters of action, causer, and the results of action, is produced,” and 
finishes his remarks on this Sutra (i. 3, 28) by observing; “ Consequently 
there is no contradiction in saying that the individual gods, etc., are de- 
rived from eternal words.” He then proceeds to Sutra i. 3, 29 : ‘“Hence 
results the eternity of the Vedas.’ ” On this he observes, “ The eternity 
of the Veda had been established by the fact of its being described in 
the Smfiti as the work of a Self-dependent Maker. But a doubt had 
been suggested that this eternity is inconsistent with the admission that 
individual gods, etc., have commenced to exist. This doubt, however, 
having been set aside by the preceding aphorism, ‘ Since they are pro- 
duced from it,’ he now confirms the eternity of the Veda (which had 
been already proved) by the words of the Sutra before us, which mean 
that as a result of this very fact that the world, consisting of gods and 
other beings belonging to fixed species, was produced from the words of 
the Vedas, the eternity of these Vedic words themselves also must be 
believed. Accordingly, the words of the hymn,' ‘ by sacrifice they fol- 
lowed the path of V5ch, and found her entered into the rishis ’ (K.V. 
X. 71, 3 ; see the First Volume of this work p. 254, and Volume Second, 
p. 220) prove that Vach already existed when she was discovered. And 
in the very same way Vedavyasa records that, ‘ formerly the great rishis, 
empowered by Svayambhu, obtained through devotion the Vedas and 
Itihasas, which had disappeared at the end of the preceding yuga.’ ” 

Sayana refers to the Sutra just quoted (i. 3, 29), as well as to another 
of the Vedanta aphorisms (i. 1, 3) in p. 20 of the introduction to his 
Commentary on the Big-veda in these words : 

Jfanu hhagavata Badar&yaium Vedeuya Brahma-karyyatvam tUtritam | 
“ iitira-yonitvad” iti \ fiyved&di-iUttra-karaiMtvSd Brahma tarvajnam 
iti latrdrlhah \ h&dham \ na eidvatd pauruthtyatvam bhavati \ manuthya- 
nirmitatvalhavUt \ idfiiam apaunuheyatvam ahhipretya tyavaharo-daid- 
y&m akaiadi-vad nityattam Bikdaruyanenaiva devatadhikaratu tdtritam \ 
“ ata evacha nityatvam ” iti \ 

" But it is objected that the venerable Badarayana has declared in 
the aphorism ‘ since he is the source of the iastra (Brahma Sutras i. 1, 
3), that the Veda is derived from Brahma ; the meaning of the aphorism 
being, that since Brahma is the cause of the Big-veda and other Bastras, 
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ho is ommscient. This is true ; hut it furnishes no proof of the 
human origin of the Veda, since it was not formed by a man. Badara- 
yana had in yiow such a superhuman origin of the V eda, when in the 
[other] aphorism ‘ hence also [its] eternity is to be maintained,’ (which 
is contained in the section on the deities), ho declared it to be, like 
the ffither, etc., eternal, during the period of mundane existence.” 

The remarks of Bankara on the Brahma Sutra (i. 1, 3) above referred 
to, begin as follows : 

Mahatah rig-tedid^h idtiratya anelca-vidyu-tihanopalriihhUtuya pra- 
dipa-vat tarvartha-dyoUnat larvajna-kalpaiya yonik karanam Brahma \ na 
hi idrisatya dattratya figtedudi-lukshanatya iarvajna-gunanvitasya sar- 
vajnad anyatah tamhhavo 'tti \ Tad yad vhtarurtham dastram yasmat 
purmha-vidohat tambharati yatha vy&karanadi Paniny-uder jtuyaika- 
dedartham api ta tato 'py adhikatara-vijndnah Hi pratiddham lake \ kimu 
raktaryam aneka-ddkhd - bheda- hhinnatya deca - tiryah- manuthya-varnd- 
dramddi-praribhdga-hetor fig-vedddy-dkhyatya tarva-jndndkaraiya apra- 
yatntna era lild-nydyena purusha-nidvdta-cad yatmad mahato Ihulad 
yoneh tambhavah {‘‘a»ya mahato bhutatya nidvatitam etad yad rig-vedah" 
ity-ddeh druUtt) iatya mahato bhutatya niratidayam tarvajriatoam tarra- 
daktitvam eha iti \ 

“ Brahma is the source of the great S'astra, consisting of the Eig-veda, 
etc., augmented by numerous branches of science, which, like a lamp, 
illuminates all subjects, and approaches to omniscience. Now such a 
S'astra, distinguished as the Eig-veda, etc., possessed of the qualities of 
an omniscient being, could not have originated from any other than an 
omniscient being. "When an extensive treatise on any subject is pro- 
duced by any individual, as the works on Grammar, etc., were by 
Panini and others, — even although the treatise in question have for its 
subject only a single department of what is to be known, — it is a 


>0* See the quotation from the Vedirtha-prakMa, at the top of p. 70, above. The 
mthcr (akdia) U uncreated according to the Vais’eehikas (Kanuda'e Sutras, ii. 1, 28, 
with S 'ankara Mirra’s commentary, and Sankara AchOryya on Vedunta Sutra, ii. 3, 3 : 
Na hy akaJa»ya utpattih $ambhavayitum iakyd irlmaUKanabhug-abhiprdydmuaruku 
jivaUv I “ The production of the aether cannot be conceived as possible, so long as 
those who follow Kanada’s view retain their vitality ”). The Vedanta SOtras, ii. 3, 
1-7, on the other hand, assert its production by Brahma, in conformity with the text 
of the TaittirTyakas which affirms this : Taenidd rat etasmdd atmanah dkdiab sam- 
bhutah I “From that Soul the aether was produced,” 
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matter of notoriety that the author is possessed of still greater know- 
ledge than is contained in his work.'” What then need we say of the 
transcendent omniscience and omnipotence of that great Being from 
whom issued without effort, as an amusement, like a man’s breathing 
(according to the Tedic text ‘ the Rig-veda is the breathing of that 
great Being ’), that mine of universal knowledge called the Rig-veda, 
etc., which is divided into many Vakhas, and which gave rise to the 
classes of gods, beasts, and men, with their castes and orders ? ” *” 

It is clear from the aphorism last quoted that there is a distinc- 
tion between the doctrine of the Purva Mimosa, and the Uttara 
Mlmansa, or Vedanta, regarding the origin of the Veda, in so far as the 
former is silent on the subject of its derivation from Brahma, which the 
latter asserts. It is also to be observed that Sayana understands the 
eternity of the Veda as laid down in the Brahma Sutras in a qualified 
sense (as limited to the duration of the mundane period) and not as an 
absolute eternity. 

I may remark that in their treatment of the Vedic passages which 
they cite, the practice of Badarayana, the author of the Brahma Sutras, 
and of his commentator, S'ankaraAcharyya, corresponds to their theory 
of the infallibility of the sacred text. The doctrines" inculcated in 
the Sutras, and expounded and vindicated by the commentator, pro- 
fess to be based on the Veda; and numerous texts are cited in their 
support. Such passages as coincide with the theories maintained in 
the Sutras are understood in their proper or literal (mukhya) sense ; 

Dr. Ballantyno (Aphorisms of the Vedanta, p. 8) renders the last words thus : 
, . . . “ that man, even in consideration of that, is inferred to he exceedingly knowing.” 
Oorinda Ananda's note, however, confirms the rendering I have given. Part of it is 
as follows : Ta^ yaeh chhiijitram yatmiid uptui tambhavati »a tatah iattrdd adhikhar- 
tba-jnSnak iti pratiddham \ "It is well known that the competent author from whom 
anj treatise proceeds has a knowledge of more than that treatise (contains).” The 
idea here is somewhat simitar to that in the second of Bishop Butler's Sermons 
" Upon the love of God ” : “ Effects themselves, if we knew them thoroughly, would 
give us hut imperfect notions of wisdom and power ; much less of his Being in whom 
they reside.” , . . . " This is no more than saying that the Creator is superior to the 
works of his hands." 

An alternative explanation of the aphorism is given hy the commentator, 
according to which it would mean : “ The body of Scripture, consisting of the Rig- 
veda, etc., is the source, the cause, the proof, whereby we ascertain exactly the nature 
of this Brahma ” (athavd yatboktam idyvedadi-iatlrait yanib karanam pramanam 
atya Brahmaw yathdvat narupadbiyam$). 
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\rhilst other texts which appear to be at variance with the Yedantio dog* 
maa, and to favour those of the other philosophical schools, are explained 
as being merely figurative (ffauna or bhdkla) ; or other interpretations are 
given. See, for example, the Brahma sutras, i. 1, 6 ; ii. 4, 2 f., etc., with 
Ankara’s comments. The supposition of any real inconsistency between 
the dififercnt statements of the sacred volume is never for a moment 
entertained.”' As, however, the different authors of the Vedic hymns, 
of the Brohmanas, and even of the Upanishads, gave free expression to 
their own vague and unsystematic ideas and speculations on the origin 
of all things, and the relation of the Deity to the universe, and re- 
cognized no fixed standard of orthodox doctrine to which they were 
bound to conform, — it was inevitable that they should propound a 
great variety of opinions which were mutually irreconcilable. But as, 
in later times, the Vedas came to be regarded as supernatural and in- 
fallible books, it was necessary that those systematie theologians who 
sought to deduce from their contents any consistent theory of being and 
of creation, should attempt to shew that the discrepancies between the 
different texts were only apparent. 


Sect. IX. — ArgumenU of the followeri of the Nyaya, Vaiieehika, and 
Snnkhya Syetem in lupport of the authority of the Vedas, but 
against the eternity of sound. 

I. The Nydya. — The eternity of sound is, as we have already dis- 
eovered from the allusions of the Mlmansaka commentator, (above p. 73), 
denied by the followers of the Nyaya school. The consideration of this 
subject is begun in the following way in the Nyaya aphorisms of Go- 
tama, as explained by Viivanatha Bhattacharya in the Nyaya-sutra- 
vfitti, ii. 81 : 

See S’onkan on the Br. Sutras, iii. 31 (p. 844 of BibL Indies), where he says, 
yadi puitar eJhumin Srahmani iaAum vynanam eedantantareehu praiipipadayithitdni 
tesham ekam atkrantam hhrantani itarani ity anaivasa-praeanyo vedantaku tasmad na 
taeat prativedantsm Braknta-v\)ndna-bkedah aiankituSx iakyaU \ “ If, again, in the 
different VedSntas {i.e. Upanishads) a variety of conceptions regarding the one Brahma 
be sought to be established, one of these (conceptions) will be correct, and the others 
erroneous, and thus the objection of being untrustworthy will attach to the Upani- 
sbads. It must not, therefore, be suspected that there is in each of the Upanishads 
a different conception of Brahma.” 
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Ttiatya pr&m&nyam apta-frUminyit tiddham \ na cha idam yujyate 
tedatya nityatvdd ity Siankdy&m varndndm anityatvdt kaiham tat-tamu- 
ddya-rdpMya rtdatya nityatvam ity diayena iahddnityatta-prakaranam 
drabhate \ tatra tiddhdnta-tiUram | “Adimattvdd aindriyakatvdt kfita- 
katvdd upachdrdch cha" \ 81. Soldo 'nityah ityddih \ ddimattcdt takd- 
ranakatvdt | nanu na lakdranakatcam kan(ha-tdlv-ddy -abhighdtdder 
vyanjakaltendpy upapaittr atah dha aindriyakatvdd iti tdmdnyavattve 
tati vahir-indriya-janya-laukikika-praiyaktha-vwhayatvdd ity arthah \ 
.... Aprayqjakatvam diankya dha kritaketi | kritake ghafddau yathd 
upachdro jndnam tathaiva kdryyatva-prakdraka-pratyakiha-viihayatvdd 
ity arthah | tathd cha kdryatvena andhdryyo-tdrvalaukika-pratyaktha- 
baldd anityatvam eva tiddhati I 

“ It has been proved (in the 68th Sutra, see below) that ' the authority 
of the Veda follows from the authority of the competent person who made 
it.’ But it may be objected that this is not a proper ground on which 
to base the authority of the Veda, since it is eternal. With the view 
of proving, in opposition to this, that since letters are not eternal, the 
Veda, which is a collection of letters, cannot be so either, the author of 
the Sutras commences the section on the non-eternity of sound. The 
Sutra laying down the established doctrine, is as follows : ‘ Sound can- 
not be eternal, as (1) it had an origin, as (2) it is cognizable by sense, 
and (3) it is spoken of as factitious.’ Sound is non-eternal, etc., because 
(1) it had a beginning, i.e. because it had a cause. But it may be said 
that it had no cause, as, agreeably to the doctrine of the Mimansakas 
(see above, p. 74), the action of the throat and palate in pronunciation 
may merely occasion a manifestation of sound [without creating it]. In 
reply to this it is said (2) that sound is cognizable by sense, i.e. that 
though it belongs to a genus, it is an object of ordinary perception 
through an external sense.” [A different explanation given by other 
interpreters is next quoted, which I omit.] ..." Then surmising that 
the preceding definition may be regarded as not to the point, the 
author adds the words ‘ since it is spoken of as factitious,’ i.e. as jars 
and other such objects are spoken of as — are known to he — products, so, 
too, sound is distinguishable by sense as being in the nature of a pro- 
duct. And in consequence of this incontrovertible and universal per- 
ception of its being produced, it is proved that it cannot be eternal.” 
[Two other explanations of this last clause of the Sutra are then added.] 
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Leaving the reader to study the details of the discussion in Dr. Bal- 
lantyno’s aphorisms of the Nyaya (Part Second, pp. 77 £f.), I will pass 
over most of the Sutras, and merely quote the principal conclusions of 
the Nyaya aphorist. In Sutra 86 he says in opposition to the 13th 
Sutra of the Mimansa (above, p. 74) : 

86. “ Prug uchehUranid anupalambhdd uvaranddy - anupalabdeh" \ 
S'ahdo yadi nityah tydd uchchdrandt prdg apy ujtalahhyeta hrotra-tanni- 
kartha-iallvdt \ na cha alra praiihandhakam atU ity dha dtaraneti dva- 
randdth pratihandhakatya anupahhdhyd ahhdta-nirnaydt \ dtidntara- 
gamanam iu iabdatya amurttatvdd na tamhhdvyata \ atlndriydnanta- 
pralihandhakaita-kalpandm apekthya iabddnityatva-kalpand era laghl- 
yaei iti hkdrah \ 

“ ‘ Sound is not eternal, because it is not perceived before it is 
uttered, and because we do not perceive anything which should inter- 
cept it.’ If sound were eternal, it would be perceived even before it was 
uttered, from its being in contact with the ear. [Sound, as Dr. Ballan- 
tyne explains, is ‘ admitted to be a quality of the all-pervading mther.’] 
And in the next words the aphorist says that there is no obstacle to its 
being so heard, since the non-existence of any hindrance, such as an 
intercepting medium, is ascertained by our not perceiving anything of 
that sort. And it is not conceivable that sound should have gone to 
another place [and for that reason be inaudible], since it has no defined 
form. The supposition that sound is non-etemal, is simpler than the 
supposition that there are an infinity of imperceptible obstacles to its 
perception.” 

The 89th and 90th Sutras, with part of the comments on them, are 
as follows : 

89. “Asparkatvdt ” | ialdo nityah | aepariatvdd gagana-vad iti Ihdvah | 
90. “Na karmdnityatrdt ” aeparhatvam na iahda-nityatra-addhakam kar- 
mani ryalhiehdrdt | 

89. “ It may be said that sound is eternal, from its being, like the 
sky, intangible. 90. But this is no proof, for the intangibility of sound 
docs not establish its eternity, since these two qualities do not always 
go together ; for intangibility, though predicable, e.g. of action, fails to 
prove its eternity.” 

The 100th and following Sutras are as follows : 

100. “Vindia-kdrandnupalabdheh" | 101. “Asrarana-kdrandnupalab- 
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dhek latata-iravana-pratangah" \ Tady apratyak»h&d ahh&ta-tiddhia 
tada ’Sravana-kdrantuya apraiyakthatvad oirat'anom na tyad iti lalata- 
iravana-pratangah iti hhdvah \ \Q2. “ Upalalhyamane cha anupalabdhtr 
atattvad anapadeiah ” j Anutnanadina upalabhyamutu vinaia-karane 
anupalahdher abhdvat tvadlyo hetur anapadesah atadhakah atiddkatvat | 
janya-bhavatvma vindia-kalpanam iti bhdvak \ 

“It is said (100) that ‘sound must be eternal, because wo percciye 
no cause why it should cease.’ The answer is (101), first, ‘ that if the 
non-existence of any such cause of cessation were established by the 
mere fact of its not being perceived, such non-perception would occasion 
our hearing continually, which is an absurdity.’ And (102), secondly, 
‘ since such non-perception is not a fact, inasmuch as [a cause of the 
cessation of sound] is perceived, this argument falls to the ground.’ 
Since a cause for the cessation of sound is discovered by inference, etc., 
and thus the non-perception of any cause is seen to be untrue, this 
ailment of yours proves nothing, because its correctness is not estab- 
lished. The purport is that we suppose, from sound being produced, 
that it must also be liable to perish.’’ 

Sutras 106-122 are occupied with a consideration of the question 
(above treated, pp. 73, 74, in Sutras 10 and 16 of the Mimansa) whether 
letters can change or not. The conclusion at which Qotama arrives is, 
that the substance of letters cannot undergo any alteration, though they 
may be said to change when they are modified in quality by being 
lengthened, shortened, etc. 

In a preceding part of the Second Book (Sutras 57-68) Ootama treats 
of the Yedo, and repels certain charges which are alleged against its 
authority. I shall quote most of these aphorisms, and cite the com- 
mentary more fully than Dr. Ballantyne has done. (Sec Ballantyne’a 
Nyaya Aphorisms, Part ii. pp. 56 ff.) 

S'abdatya drith(ddrith((lrthakatvena dvaividhyam uklam tatra eha 
adri»h(ilrthaka-(abd<uya tedaiya prdmdnyam parlkshitum pirva-paksha- 
yati I 57. “ Tad-aprdmanyam anrita-rydghdta-punarukla-dothebhyah ” \ 
Tatya dr^h(drthaka-ryatirikta-iabda»ya vedaiya aprdmdnyam | kutah \ 
anritahddi-dofhdt \ tatra eha putrethfi-kdryadau kvachit phaldnutpatti- 
darsanad anritatcam | vydghdtah purvdpara-virodhak | yathd “udite 
juhoti anudite juhoti tamayddhytuhiU juhoti \ iydvo 'tya dhutim abhyava- 
harati ya udile juhoti iavalo ’>ya dhutim abhyavaharati yo ’nudite juhoti 
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iydva-iavaldv atya Qhtiim abhyavaharato yak tamayddkytukiU juKoti ” 
atra cka udilddi-vdkydndm ninddnumitdnuhfa-tddhanatd-hodhaka-vdkya- 
virodhak \ paunaruktydd aprdmdnyam | Tatkd “ trih pratkamdm anvdha \ 
trir uttamdm antdha” | ity atra uttamatvatya pratkamatva-paryava»dndt 
tfih kathanena cka pamiaruktyam \ etetkam aprdmdnye tad-dfuk(anUna 
tad-eka-karttjikatrena tad-eka^'dtiyatvena vd sarva-vtddprdmdnyam tddka- 
niyam iti bkdvak \ *iddkdnta-rQ.tram \ 58. "Na karma-karttfi-sddkana- 
vaiyunydt ” \ Na teddprdmdnyam karma-kartlfi-tddka'na-taiguaydt pka- 
Idbkdvopapattek \ karmanak kriydydk vaigunyam ayatkavidhitcddi | kart- 
tur vaigunyam avidvattvddi | tddkanatya havir-dder vaigunyam dproktki- 
tatvddi I Yatkokta-karmanak phaldbkdvt ky anrilatvam | na cka evam 
atti Ui bkdvak \ vydgkdtam parikarati \ 59. " Ahkyupetya kdla-bkede 
dosha-vaekandt” { na vydghdta^ iti ietkak \ Agny-ddkdna-kdU udita- 
hotnddikam ahkyupetya nlkfitya anudita-homddi-karane pdrvokta-dotka- 
katkandd na vydgkdtak ity arthak \ paunaruktyam parikarati \ 60. 
“Anuvddopapattei cka ” | eka^ punar-arthe \ anuvddopapattek punar na 
paunaruktyam \ nitkprayqjanatvc hi paunaruktyam doshak | ukta-stkala 
tv anurddasya upapatlek prayojanatya tambkavdl \ ekddaia-tdmidhenindm 
pratkasnattamayo* trir abkidkdne hi panchadakatvam tambhavati | tatkd- 
eha panchadaiatvaik iruyatt \ "Imam aham bhrdtrivyam panchadaidva- 
rena vdg-vajr»na cha bddhe yo 'man dvcthfi yam cha vayam dvithmah ” 
iti I Anuvddatya idrthakatvam hka-pratiddham iti dha \ 61. "Vdkya- 
vibhdgatya cha artha-grahandt ” | Vdkya-vibhdgatya \ anuvadatvena 
vibhakta - vdkyatya artha-grahandt prayyana - tvtkdrdt \ iithfair iti 
iuhah I iukfdh hi vidhdyakdnuvddakadi-bhcdena vdkydm vibhajya anu- 
vddakatydpi caprayojanatvam manyanU \ Vede ’py evam iti bhdvah | . . . 
JEvam aprdmdnya-eddhakam niraeya prdmdnyam eddhayati j 68. “ Man- 
trdyurveda-vach cha tat-prdmdnyam dpta-prdmdnydt’’ | Aptaeya veda- 
karttuh prdmanydd yathartkopadeiakatvad vedatya tad-uktatvam arthdl 
labdham \ tena hetund vedatya prdmdnyam anumeyam \ tatradrith(dntam 
dha mantrdyurveda-vad iti | mantra vithddi-ndiakah \ dyurveda-bhdgai 
cha veda-ethak tea | tatra tamvddena prdmdnya-grahdt tad-dfithfdntena 
vedatvdvachhedena prdmdnyam anumeyam | dptam gfihitam prdmdnyam 
yatra ta vedat tddriiena vedatvena prdmdnyam anumeyam iti keehit | 

“ It had been declared (Njaya Sutras, i. 8) that verbal evidenoo is of 
two kinds, (1) that of which the subject-matter is seen, and (2) that of 
which the subject-matter is unseen. With the view, now, of testing 
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the authority of that verbal evidence which refers to unseen things, 
viz. the Veda, Gotama states the first side of the question. Sutra 57. 

‘ The Veda has no authority, since it has the defects of falsehood, self- 
contradiction, and tautology.’ That verbal evidence, which is distinct 
from such as relates to visible objects, i.e. the Veda, has no authority. 
Why ? Because it has the defects of falsehood, etc. Of these defects, 
that of ‘ falsehood ’ is established by the fact that we sometimes observe 
that no fruit results from performing the sacrifice for a son, or the like. 

‘ Self-contradiction ’ is a discrepancy between a former and a later 
declaration. Thus the Veda says, ‘ he sacrifices when the sun is risen; 
he sacrifices when the sun is not yet risen ; ho sacrifices ’ [I cannot ex- 
plain the next words]. ‘A tawny [dog?] carries away the oblation of 
him who sacrifices after the sun has risen; a brindled [dog?] carries 
ofi* the oblation of him who sacrifices before the sun has risen ; and 
both of these two carry off the oblation of him who sacrifices.’ .... 
Now here there is a contradiction between the words which enjoin 
sacrifices, and the words which intimate by censure that those sacrifices 
will occasion disastrous results. Again, the Veda has no authority, 
owing to its ‘ tautology,’ as where it is said, ‘ he repeats the first 
thrice, he repeats the last thrice.’ For as the lastnoss ultimately coin- 
cides with [?] the firstness, and as there is a triple repetition of the 
words, this sentence is tautological. Now since these particular sen- 
tences have no authority, the entire Veda will be proved by these 
specimens to stand in the same predicament, since all its other parts 
have the same author, or are of the same character, as these portions.” 
Here follows the Sutra which conveys the established doctrine. “58. 
‘ The Veda is not false ; it is owing to some fault in the ceremonial, or 
the performer, or the instrument he employs, that any sacrifice is not 
followed by the promised results.’ Faults in the ceremonial arc such, 
as its not being according to rule. Faults in the performer arc such as 
ignorance. Faults in the instrument, i.e. in the clarified butter, etc., 
are such as its not being duly sprinkled, etc. For falsehood might be 
charged on the Veda, if no fruit resulted from a sacrifice when duly 
performed as prescribed ; but such failure never occurs,” 

Gotama next repels the charge of self-contradiction in the Vedas. 
“ 59. ‘ There is no self-contradiction, for the fault is only imputed in 
case the sacrifice should be performed at a different time from that 
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at first intended.’ The fault imputed to those sacrifices in the text in 
question would [only] be imputed if, after agreeing, at the time of 
placing the sacrificial fire, to perform the sacrifice after sunrise, one 
were to change it to a sacrifice before sunrise ; there is, therefore, no 
self-contradiction in the passage referred to.” 

Ho next rebuts the charge of tautology. “ 60. ‘ The Veda is not tau- 
tological because repetition may be proper.’ The particle cka means 
‘ again.’ ‘Again, since repetition may be proper, there is no tautolog)'.’ 
For repetition is only a fault when it is useless. But in the passage 
referred to, since repetition is proper, its utility is apparent. For when 
the first and the last of the eleven samidhenis (forms of prayer used on 
throwing fuel into the fire) arc each repeated thrice, the whole number 
of verses will bo made up to fifteen.'" Accordingly, this number of 
fifteen is mentioned in these words of the Veda, ‘ I smite this enemy 
who hates us, and whom we hate, with the last of the fifteen versos 
and with the thunderbolt of my words.’ ” 

He next observes that the advantage of repetition is commonly re- 
cognised. “ 61. ‘ And the Veda is not tautological, because the utility 
of this division of discourse is admitted,' i.e. because the necessity for 
such a division of language, that is, of a description of language charac- 
terized as reiterative, is acknowledged, viz. by the learned. For by 
dividing language into the ditferent classes of injunctive, reiteralivei 
etc., learned men recognise the uses of the reiterative also. And this 
applies to the Veda.” 

The author of the aphorisms then proceeds to state and to define (in 
Sutras 62-67) the difierent sorts of discourse employed in the Veda, 
and to defend the propriety of reiteration. “ Having thus refuted the 
arguments which aim at showing that the Veda is of no authority, he 
goes on to prove its authority. 68. ‘ The authority of the Veda, like 
that of the formulas, and the Ayur-veda (treatise on medicine) follows 
from the authority of the competent [persons from whom they pro- 
ceeded].’ Since the competent maker of the Veda possesses authority, 
i.e. inculcates truth, it results from the force of the terms that the Veda 
was uttered by a person of this character ; and by this reasoning the au- 

If there are in all eleven formulas, and two of these are each repeated thrice, wo 
have (2x3 *=) six to add to the nine (which remain of the original eleven), malting 
(6 -f 9 i=) fifteen. See Miiller’a Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 89 and 393. 
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thority of tho Vodn is to.be inferred. He illustrates this by the ease of 
the formulas and the Ayur-reda. By formulas (mantra) are meant the 
sentences which neutralize poison, etc., and the section coutaiuing the 
Ayur-veda forms part of the Veda. Now as the authority of these two 
classes of writings is admitted by general consent, the authority of 
everything which possesses the characteristics of the Veda must bo 
inferred from this example. Some, however, explain the aphorism 
thus : a Veda is that in which authority is found or recognised. From 
such vedicity (or possession of the character of a Veda) the authority 
of any work is to be inferred.” 

I add the greater part of the more detailed and distinct exposition 
of this aphorism given by the commentator Vatsyayona (Bibliotheca 
Indica, p. 91) : 

A'iffi punar ayurtedatya prdmdnyam | yad dyurvedena upadikyate 
idam kritcu ishfam adhigacltehhaii idam varjjayited 'nith(am jahdti 
tatya antish{hlyamdna»ya tathd - hhdvah latydrthatd - ’viparyyayah \ 
mantra - paddndm cha visha - bhutdiani - pratuhedhdrthdndm prayoge 
'rthatya tathd-lhdtah etat prdmdnyam \ kim-krilam etat \ dpta-prd- 
mdnya-kritam \ kirn punar dptdndm prdmdnyam \ sdkshdt-krita-dhar- 
matd bhuta-dayd yathd-bhutdrtha-chikhydpayishd iti \ dptdh khala sdk- 
thdl-kriia-dharmdnah idam hdtavyam ayam a»ya hdni-hetur idam atya 
adhigantavyam ayam onya adhigamana-ketur iti bhutdny anukampanta | 
teahdm khalu rai prdna-bhritdm svayam anavabudhyamdndndm na anyad 
upadtSdd avabodha-kdranam aati\ na cha anavabodhe tamlhd varjjanam vd | 
na rd akritvd svatti-bhdvah \ nd 'py atya anyah upakdrako 'py atti \ hanta 
vayam ebhyo yathd-darianam yathd-bhdtam upadisdmah \ te imt Srutvd 
pratipadyamdndh heyaih hdtyanty adhigantavyam eva adhigamishyanti 
iti I cram dptopadeiah etena tri-vidhena dpta-prdmdnyena parigrihUo 
’nuthfhlyamdno ’rthatya iddhako bhavati | evam dptopadeiah pramdnam 
evam dptdh pramdnam | drithfdrthena dpiopadeiena dyurvedena adpith~ 
(drtho veda-bhdgo 'numdtavyah pramdnam iti \ dpta-prdmdnyasya hatch 
samdnatvdd iti \ atya api cha eka-deio “ grdma-kdmo yajeta" ity evam-ddi- 
drithfdrthat tena anumdtavyam Hi \ lake cha bhuydn upadesdirayo tya- 
vahdrah \ laukikatya apy upadethfur upadetfavydrtha-jndnena pardnuji- 
ghrikthayd yathd-bhutdrlha-chikhydpayithayd cha prdmdnyam \ tat-pari- 

">» A Bmnll portion of this comment, borrowed from Professor Baneijea's DUlogoss 
on Hindu philosophy, was given in the 1st edition of this vol. p. 210. 
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grahdd ilplopadtiah pramanam ili |' dra»hffi-prav«ktjri-»dmdnydch eha 
anurndnam ye eva dptdh veddrthdndm draslifdrah pravakidrai cha U eva 
Cyurveda-prahhritlndm | ity dyuneda-pramdnya-rad veda-prdmdnyam 
anumdtavyam iti \ nityatvdd veda-tdkhydndm pramdnalie tat-prdmdn- 
yam dpta-prdmdnydd ity ayuktam | sabdatya vdchakatvud artha-pratt- 
pattau pramdnatvaih na niiyahdt | nityalve hi larvasya sanena vaehandch 
chhabddrtha-vyaraslhd ’nupapallih | na anityatve tdchakatvain Hi ehet \ 
na I laukikeehv adariandt \ te 'pi nitydh iti chet | na \ andptopadesdd 
artha-vUamvudo 'nupapannah | . . . . Manvantara yugdntareahu cha atl- 
tdndgateehu eampraddydbhydta-prayogdvichhedo vedundm nityaham dipta- 
prdmdnydch cha prdmdnyam \ laukikethu babdeshu cha etat tamdnam \ 

“ On what then does the authority of the Ayur-veda depend ? The 
Aynr-veda instructs us that to do so and so, is the means of attaining 
what is desirable, and to avoid so and so is the means of escaping what 
is undesirable : and the fact of such action having been followed by the 
promised result coincides with the supposition that the book declares 
what is true. So, too, the authority of the formula) for neutralizing 
poison, repelling demons, and arresting lightning, is shewn by their 
application fulfilling its object. How is this result obtained? By 
the authoritativeness of competent persons. But what is meant by the 
authoritativeness of competent persons? It means their intuitive per- 
ception of duty, their benevolence to all creatures, and their desire to 
declare the truth of things. Competent persons are those who have an 
intuitive perception of duty ; and they shew their benevolence to all 
creatures by pointing out that so and so is to bo avoided, and that such 
and such are the means of avoiding it, and that so and so is to be 
attained, and that sueh and such are the means of attaining it. ‘For 
these creatures,’ they reflect, ‘being themselves unaware of such things, 
have no other means of learning them except such instruction ; and 
in the absence of information they can make no effort cither to attain 
or avoid anything; whilst without such action their welfare is not 
secured ; and there is no one else who can help in this case : come let 
us instruct them according to the intuition we possess, and in con- 
formity with the reality; and they hearing, and comprehending, will 
avoid what should be avoided, and obtain what should be obtained.’ 
Thus the instruction afforded by competent persons according to this 
threefold character of their authoritativeness [viz. (1) intuition, (2) 
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benevolence, and (3) desire to teach], being received, and acted upon, 
effects the object desired. And so the instruction given by competent 
persons is authority, and these competent persons are authorities. 
From the Ayur-veda, which conveys instruction given by competent 
persons in reference to objects perceptible by the senses, it is to be 
inferred that that part also of the Veda which is concerned with im- 
perceptible objects is authoritative, since the cause, the authori- 
tativcncss of competent persons, is the same in both cases; and the 
same inference is to be drawn from the fact that a portion of the 
injunctions of the last mentioned part of the Veda also have reference 
to perceptible objects, as in the case of tho precept, ‘ Let the man who 
desires landed property sacrifice,’ etc., etc. In common life, too, men 
usually rely upon instruction. And the authority of an ordinary in- 
structor depends (1) upon his knowledge of tho matter to be taught, 
(2) upon his disposition to shew kindness to others, and (3) upon his 
desire to declare the truth. From its being accepted, tho instruction 
imparted by competent persons constitutes proof. And from the fact that 
the seers and declarers are the same in both cases, viz. that the com- 
petent seers and declarers of the contents of the (rest of the) Veda are 
the very same as those of tho Ayur-veda, etc., we must infer that the 
authoritativencss of the former is like that of the latter. But on the 
hypothesis that the authority of the Vedic injunctions is derived from 
their eternity, it will bo improper to say that it arises from the autho- 
ritativeness of competent persons, since the authority of words as ex- 
ponents of meanings springs from their declarative character, and not 
from their eternity. For on the supposition of the eternity of words, 
every (word) would express every (thing), which would bo contrary to 
the fixity of their signification. If it bo objected that unless words are 
eternal, they cannot be declarative, wo deny this, as it is not witnessed 
in the case of secular words. If it bo urged again that secular words 
also are eternal, we must again demur, since the discrepancy of purport 
arising from the injunctions of incompetent persons would be at variance 
with this.” After some further argumentation Vatsyayana concludes: 
“ Tho eternity of tho Vedas [really] consists in the unbroken continuity 
of their tradition, study, and application, both in the Manvantaras and 

Compare the commentator’s remarks introductory to the NySya aphorism ii. 67, 
quoted above, p. 112. 
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Yugas which arc past, and those which arc to come ; whilst their au- 
thority arises from the authoritativeness of the competent persons (who 
uttered them). And this is common to them with secular words.” 

The phrase tSkthat-lTita-dharmUnah, “ possessing an intuitive per- 
ception of duty," which is employed by Vatsyayana in the preceding 
extract as a definition of aptah, “competent persons,” is one which had 
previouslybccnapplicd by Yaska (Nirukta, i. 20) to describe the character 
of the rishis; S&kfhdl-krita-dharmdnah rithayo labhdvuh \ ie 'varehhyo 
’tdiihdl-Jcrita-dharmalhyah upadeitna mantrdn tamprdduh \ upadesdya 
gldyanto ’van hilma-grahandya imam granlhaih samdmndaishur vedaih 
eha veddnguni eha \ “The rishis, who had an intuitive perception of 
duty, handed down the hymns by (oral) instruction to men of later 
ages, who had not that intuitive perception. These, declining in their 
power of giving instruction, compiled this work (the Nirukta), the 
Veda, and the Vodangos, in order to facilitate the comprehension of 
details." 

Th» Vaiiethika. — Among the aphorisms of this system also there are 
some which, in opposition to the MTmansakas, assert, 1st, that the Vedas 
are the product of an intelligent mind ; and 2nd (if the interpretation 
of the commentator is to bo received) that they have been uttered by 
God.'” 

The second aphorism of the first section of the first book is os follows : 

Yaio ’bhyudaya-nis$rfya»a-tiddhih ta dharmah { 

“ Righteousness is that through which happiness and future per- 
fection are attained.” 

After explaining this the commentator proceeds to introduce the next 
aphorism by the following remarks : 

iVanu nivritti-lakahano dharmaa iattva-jnuna-dvdrd niHreyaaa-heiur ity 

Of the aphorisms, which I am abont to quote, the first has been translated by 
Dr. Ballantvne (who published a small portion of these Sutras with an English version 
in 1851) ; and it, as well as the others, is briefly commented upon by the Rev. Prof. 
Baneijea, in his Dialogues on Hindu Philosophy, pp. 474 ff., and Pref. p. ix., note. 
See my article in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. ix. for 1862, entitled 
“ Does the V aisesbika philosophy acknowledge a Deity or not ? ” from which the 
translations now given have been transferred with but little alteration and a few ad- 
ditions. And compare Dr. Rocr's German translation of the Tais'eshika aphorisms in 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society for 1867, pp. 309 if. 

The Commentator explains ahhyudaya aa = tallva-jnanam, “a knowledge of the 
reality,*' and nidireyaaa as aiyantijki iliMka~nivriUi^ “the complete cessation of 
suffering.’’ 
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atlra krutih pramdnam | sruter eva prdmdnye vayam vipratipaiySmahe 
anrita-vyaghata-punarukta-dothehhyah” | . . . . na cha dmndya-pra- 
tipadakam kinchid asli nityatve vipratlipaltau \ nitya-nirdoahatvam apt 
landiydham | paurutheyatve tu hhrama-pramada-viprattpatli-karanupu- 
favadi-tambhuvanayd dptoktatvam apt tandigdham eva iti na niisreyasaHt 
na vd tattra taUva-jndnaih dvdram na vd dharmah Hi tarvam etad dku- 
lant I aiah dha “ tad-vachanud dmndyatya prdmunyam ” | “ tad ” ity 
anupakrdntam apt praeiddhi-eiddhatayd Uvaram pardmriiati | yathd 
“ tad-aprdmdnyam anrita-vydghdla-punarukta-doshebhyah ” iti Gauta- 
mtya-idtre taeh-chhabdena anupakrdnto 'pi vedah pardmrisyate \ iathd 
eha tad-vachandt tena iharena pranayanud dmndydtya vedasya prdmdn- 
yam \ yadvd "tad” iti eannihitam dharmam eva pardmriiati \ tathd cha 
dharmasya " vachandt” pratipudandd " dmndyasya” vedasya prdmdn- 
yam [ yad hi vdkyam prdmdnikant artham pratipddayati tat pramdnam 
eva yatah ity arthah \ Isvarae tad-dptatvam cha sddhayishyate \ 

“But may it not bo objected hero that it is the Veda which proves 
that righteousness, in the form of abstinence from action, is, by means 
of the knowledge of absolute truth, the cause of future perfection ; but 
that wo dispute the authority of the Veda because it is chargeable 
with the faults of falsehood, contradiction, and tautology"* . . . . 
And further, there is nothing to prove the authority of the Veda, for 
its eternity is disputed, its eternal faultlessness is doubted, and if it 
have a personal author, the fact of this person being a competent uttcrer 
is questioned, since there is an apprehension of error, inadvertence, 
contradiction, and want of skill in composition attaching to him. Thus 
there is neither any such thing as future perfection, nor is either a 
knowledge of absolute truth the instrument thereof, or righteousness. 
Thus everything is perplexed.” 

In answer to all this the author of the aphorism says : 

“ The authority of the sacred record arises from its being uttered 
by Him.” 

" Here,” says the commentator, “ the word tad (His) refers to Isvara 
(God) ; as, though no mention of Him has yet been introduced. Ho is 
proved by common notoriety to be meant; just as in the aphorism of 
Gautama : ‘ Its want of authority is shown by the faults of falsehood, 

"* Hero the same illustrations are given as in the commentary on the Nyiya 
aphorisms, quoted above, pp. 113 ff. 
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contradiction, and tautology,’ the Veda, though not previously intro- 
duced, is intended by the word tad.'"' And so [the meaning of the 
aphorism is that] the authority of the sacred record, i.e. the Veda, is 
proved by its being spoken by Him, composed by Him, by Isvara. Or, 
tad (its) "* may denote dharma (duty) which immediately precedes ; 
and then [the sense will be that] the authority of the sacred record, 
%.». the Veda, arises from its declaring, i.t. establishing, duty, for the 
text which establishes any authoritative matter must be itself an au- 
thority. The proof of Isvara and his competence will be hereafter 
stated." The commentator then goes on to answer the charges of false- 
hood, contradiction, and tautology alleged against the Veda. 

The next aphorism which I shall quote (vi. 1, 1) is thus introduced 
by the commentator : 

Buddhi-purvu takya-kritir vede | tamara-mula-kuranayor dharmadhar- 
mayoh parlkiha thash(hudhyayarthah | dharmadharmau cha “ tvarga- 
kdmo yajeta" “na kalanjam hhahhayed" iiyadi-fidhi-ntshedha-hala- 
ialpanlyau vidhi-nishedha-vakyayoh pramOnye tati sydtdm | tat-prurndn- 
yam cha vaktur yathdrtha-vdkydrtha-jndna-lakihana-guna.purvakatvdd 
upapadyate | svatah prdmdnyacya nichedhdt | atah prathamam vtda-pra- 
mdnyap>rayojaka-guna-iddkanaih upakramatc \ " vdkya-kritir" vdkya- 
rachand | >d huddhi-pdrvd vaktri-yalhdrtha-fdkydrtha-jndna-pfircd j 
vdkya-rachandtedt \ “ nadi-ttre pancha phaldni aanti" ity cumad-ddi- 
tdkya-raehand-vat } “vede” Hi cdkya-iamuduye ity arthah \ tattratamu- 
ddyindm vdkydndm kj'itih paktkah { na cha atmad-adi-huddhi-purvaka- 

*“ For the sake of the reader who does not know Sanskrit, it may be mentioned 
that tad being in the crude, or uninflocted form, may denote any of the three genders, 
and may be rendered either ‘ his,’ ‘ hers,' or ‘its.’ I may observe that the alternative 
explanation which the commentator gives of the Aphorism, i. 1, 3, viz. that the au- 
thority of the Veda arises from its being declarative of duty, is a much less probable 
one than the other, that its authority is derived from its being the utterance of God; 
for it does not clearly appear how the subject of a book can establish its authority ; 
and, in fact, the commentator, when he states this interpretation, is obliged, in order 
to give it the least appearance of plausibility, to assume the authoritative character of 
the precepts in the Veda, and from this assumption to infer the authority of the book 
which delivers them. I may also observe that Jayanuruyana Tarkapanchunana, the 
author of the Gloss on S'ankaru Misn’s Commentary, takes no notice of this alter- 
native interpretation ; and that in his comment on the same aphorism when repeated 
at the close of the work (x. 2, 9) S ankara Mia'm himself docs not put it forward a 
second time. Dr. Roer (Joum. Germ. Ur. See. fur 1867, p. 310) argues in favour of 
the former of the two interpretations as the true one. 
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U$na anyatha-$iddhth \ " »varga-Mmo yajela" ityadav uhfa-tidhana- 
tSyah kuryyatayah vd tumad-ddi-htiddhy-agoeluirattidt | Una tvatantra- 
punuha-purrakatvam vedfi sxddhyati | vedatvam cha 8a6da~tad~upaj}vi- 

P>'<»ndndtirttta-pramdna‘janya-pram{ty~ovi»haydrthaiatve tail iabda- 
jonya-vdkydrtha-jndndjanya-pramdna-iabdatvam | 

“ An examination ot righteousness and unrighteousness, which are 
the original causes of the world,"* forms the subject of the 6th section. 
Now, righteousness and unrighteousness are to be constituted by virtue 
of such injunctions and prohibitions as these : ‘ The man who desires 
paradise should sacrifice,’ ‘ Let no one eat garlic,’ etc., provided these 
injunctions and prohibitions be authoritative. And this anthoritative' 
ness depends upon the fact of the utterer [^of these injunctions or pro- 
hibitions] possessing the quality of understanding the correct meaning 
of sentences, for the supposition of inherent authoritativeness is un- 
tenable. The author, therefore, first of all enters upon the proof of 
that quality which gives rise to the authoritativeness of the Veda. 

“Aphorism vi. 1. 1. — ‘There is in the Veda a construction of sen- 
tences which is produced (lit. preceded) by intelligence.’ ’’ 

“The ‘construction of sentences,’ the composition of sentences, ‘is 
produced by intelligence,’ I’.r. by a knowledge of the correct meaning 
of sentences on the part of the utterer [of them] ; [and this is proved] 
by the fact of these sentences possessing an arrangement like the 
arrangement of such sentences as ‘ There are five fruits on the river 
side,’ composed by such persons as ourselves. ‘ In the Veda,’ ».«. in 
the collection of sentences (so called). Here the construction of the 
sentences composing the collection is the subject of the proposition 
which is asserted. And this construction must not be ascribed to a 
wrong cause by assuming that it was the work of a [limited] intelli- 
gence such as ours. [Because it was not a limited intelligence which 
produced these sentences]. For it is not an object of apprehension to 
the understandings of persons like ourselves that such injunctions as, 
‘He who desires paradise should sacrifice,’ are the instruments of 
obtaining what we desire, or that they are obligatory in themselves. 
Hence in the case of the Veda the agency of a self-dependent person is 

"* This, I soppose, means that the existence of the world in its present ordevelc^ed 
form, is necessary in order to furnish the means of rewarding righteousness and 
ponishing unrighteousness. 
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established [since these matters could be known by such a person alone.] 
And while the contents of the Veda are not the subjects of a knowledge 
produced by any proof distinct from verbal proof and the proofs 
dependent thereon, Vedicity, or the characteristic nature of the Veda, 
consists in its being composed of (authoritative) words, whoso authority 
does not spring from a knowledge of the meaning of sentences arising 
from wonls [but depends on the underived omniscience of its author].” 
“ Or, Vedicity consists in being one or other of the four collections, 
the Rich, Yajush, Saman, or Atharvan.’”'® 

1 will introduce the next aphorism (x. 2, 9) which I propose to cite 
(and which is a repetition of aphorism i. 1, 3), by adducing some 
remarks of the commentator on the one which immediately precedes it, 
viz. X. 2, 8 : 

Nanu iruti-prarndnye tali tydd team \ tad eva tu durlahhatn \ no hi 
tmmdmMkdndm iva nifya-nirdothati'ena iruti-prdindnyam tvayd ishyate 
paunuheyatvendbhyupayamdt purushasya cha hhrama-pramuda-vipralip- 
tddi-tambhavdt \ atah dha “ dri»h(dbhdre ” Hi \ dri»h(am punuhdntare 
’smad-ddau bhrama-pramdda- [tipratiT\ lipmdikam punuha-diUhanam 
tad-abhdve lati ity arthah \ kshiti-karttfitrena veda-rakfrilvena I’d ’numi- 
tatya punuha-dhaureyatya nirdashatvena eva upasthiUh | tathd cha tad- 
vachasdm na nirabhidheyatd na riparitdbhidheyatu na nishprayojandbht- 
dheyatd | bhuieiidriya-manaedm doihud bhrama-pramdda-kdrdndpd(avddi- 
prayuktdh eva rachaedm avUuddhayah eambhdvyante \ na cha ikara-va- 
chati tdfdm sambhacah | (ad uktam “ rdgdjndnudibhir vaktd grastatvdd 
anritam cadet | te cheScare na vidyante sa brfiydt katham anyathu ” | 
nanu (ena Uvarena redah pranllah ity atra eva viprapattir atah dha | 
“ tad-vachandt dmndyasya prdmdnyam” j iti sdetra-parisamdptau “tad- 
vachandt’’ tena tsvarena rachandt pranayanud “ dmndyaeya” vedasya 
prdmdnyam | tathd hi \ redds tdvat paurusheydh rukyatvdd itijddhitam \ 
na cha asmad-ddayae teshdm sahasra - Sdkhdcachchhinndndiii raktdrah 
lambhdcyante alimlriydrthatvdt \ na cha atindriydrtha-darkino ’smad- 
ddayah | kincha dptoktdh ceddh mahdjana-parigrihitatvdt \ yad na dptok- 
tam na tad mahdjana-parigrihitam \ mahdjana-parigrihUaiii cha idam \ 
tasmud dptoktam \ sca-tantra-purusha-pranUalcam cha dptoktatcam \ 
mahdjana-parigrihitalram cha sana-dariandntahpdti-punishdnushfhlya- 
mdndrthatcam | krachit phaldbhdrah karma-karttri-sddhana-raigunydd 

u* The last words arc a translation of the conclusion of Jajranuruyana's gloss. 
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ity ultam | liarilri-maranahhavad na evam iti chet | na | karltri-smara- 
n(ui/a purvam eva sudhitatvut \ tat-pranUatvaih cha »ta-tantra-puru»ha- 
pranUatvad era tiddham \ na tv aemad-udlndih tahasra-iukha-veda-pra- 
nayane wdtantryam tamlhavati ity uktatvut \ kincha pramuyuh guna- 
janyatvena raidika-pramayah api guna-jonyatvam urasyakam \ tattra cha 
gum caktri-yaihdrtha-vdkydrtha-jndnam eva vdchyah | tathd cha tdd- 
fisah eva rede vaktd yah ivargdparvddi - vithayaka - tdkthdtkdravdn | 
tddrisas cha na tscardd anyah iti sushfhu | 

“Now all this will be so, provided the Veda is authoritative : but 
this conditiou is the very one which is difficult to attain ; for you do 
not hold, like the Mlmansakas, that the authority of the Veda arises 
from its eternal faultlcssncss ; since you admit that it has a personal 
author, and error, inadvertence, and a desire to deceive are incident to 
such a person. It is with a view to this objection that the writer says 
in his aphorism, ‘ In the absence of what is seen,’ i.e. in the absence of 
those personal faults which are seen in other persons like ourselves,'" 
such as error, inadvertence, and a desire to deceive : for the Supreme 
Person who is inferred from the ereation of the world, or the author- 
ship of the Veda, can only exist in a stale of freedom from fault ; and, 
consequently, neither want of meaning, nor contradiction of meaning, 
'nor uselessness of meaning, can bo predicated of his words. Incorrect- 
nesses in words are to be apprehended as the results of error, inad- 
vertence, or unskilfulness in composition, arising from some defect in 
the elements, the senses, or the mind. But none of these things is to 
bo imagined in the word of Isvara (the Lord). And this has been 
expressed in the following verse : ‘ A speaker may utter falsehood, 
from being possessed by affection, ignorance, and the like ; but these 
[defects] do not exist in God ; how then can he speak what is other- 
wise [than true] ? ’ 

“ But may not the fact that the Veda is composed by God bo dis- 
puted ? In consequence of this, the author says (in the next aphorism): 

X. 2, 9. ‘ The authority of the Vedic record arises from its being ut- 
tered by Him.’ 

A different interpretation is given by the eommentator to this phrase dciehla- 
bhare, in an earlier aphorism in which it occurs, viz. vi. 2, I. He there understands 
it to mean that where there is no visible motive for a prescribed action, an invisible 
one must bo presumed (j/attra dr^hfam prayojanim nopalaihyate tattra adriiAfaat 
pray^'anam katpanlyam). 
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“ Thus at the end of his treatise [the writer lays it down that] the 
authority of the Veda is derived from its being His word, viz. from its 
being spoken, t.e. composed by Him, i.e. by I^vara. As thus : The 
Vedas are derived from a person, because they are formed of sentences. 
This has been proved. And persons like ourselves cannot be conceived 
as the uttcrers of these Vedas, which are distinguished by having 
thousands of Sakhas (recensions), because their objects are such as lie 
beyond the reach of the senses ; and persons like us have no intuition 
into anything beyond the reach of the senses. Further, the Vedas [are 
not only derived from a personal author, but they] have been uttered 
by a competent author {apia), because they have been embraced by 
great men. Whatever has not been uttered by a competent person is 
not embraced by great men : but this (book) is embraced by great men : 
therefore it has been uttered by a competent person. Now, composition 
by a self-dependent person is utterance by a competent person ; and the 
reception (of the Veda) by groat men is the observance of its contents 
by persons who arc adherents of all the different philosophical schools : 
and (the infallibility of the Veda is defended by that which) has been 
already said, viz. that any occasional failure in the results (of cere- 
monies prescribed in the Veda) is owing to some defect in the rite, or 
in the performer, or in the instruments employed [and not to any falli-* 
bUity in the Veda]. 

“ If it be objected to this reasoning, that no author (of the Veda) is 
recollected, we rejoin, that this is not true, because it has been formerly 
proved that the author is remembered. And that it was composed by 
Him is proved by the simple fact of its being composed by a self- 
dependent person ; and because it has been said that the self-depend- 
ence [or unassisted ability] of people like us in the composition of the 
Veda, consisting, as it does, of a thousand Hakh^, is inconceivable. 
And since authority (in a writing in general) springs from a quality [in 
its author], it necessarily follows that the authority of the Veda also 
springs from a quality. And there the quality in question must be 
declared to be the speaker’s knowledge of the correct meaning of sen- 
tences. And thus (we have shewn that) there is such an utterer of 
the Veda, who possesses an intuitive knowledge of paradise, and of 
the yet unseen consequences of actions, etc., and such an utterer is no 
other than livora. Thus all is satisfactory.” 
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The ultimate proo&, then, of the biuding authority of the Voda are, 
according to the commentator, 1st, its extent and subject-matter, and 
2ndly, its unanimous reception by great men, adherents of all the 
different orthodox systems. Of course these arguments have no vali- 
dity except for those who sec something supcmatural in tho Veda, and 
on the assumption that the great men who embraced it were infallible ; 
and therefore as against the Bauddhas and other heretics who saw 
nothing miraculous in tho Vedas, and consequently regarded all their 
adlicrents as in error, they were utterly worthless. But possibly it 
was not the object of the commentator (for the greater part of tho argu- 
mentation is his, not that of the author of the Aphorisms) to state the 
riltimatc reasons on which the authority of the Vedas would have to be 
vindicated against heretics, but merely to explain the proper grounds 
on which the orthodox schools who already acknowledged that au- 
thority ought to regard it os resting ; i.e. not, as the Mlmansakas held 
their eternal faultlessncss, but the fact of their being uttered by an intel- 
ligent and omniscient author ; who.se authorship, again, was proved by 
tho contents of the Vedas having reference to unseen and future matters 
of which only an omniscient Being could have any knowledge; while 
the fact of these revelations in regard to unseen things having actually 
proceeded from such a Being, and being therefore true, was guaranteed 
by the unanimous authority of the wisest men among the faithful. 

As it is a matter of some interest to know what is the nature of 
inspiration, or supernatural knowledge, as conceived by tho Vaiseshikas, 
I shall quote some passages bearing on this subject from the aphorisms, 
or from their expounder, Ankara Misra. In his remarks on Aphorism 
viii. 1, 2 (p. 357), the commentator states that opinion (jndna) is of 
two kinds, true (n’rfyd) and false (^aviilyd ) ; and that the former (pidyd) 
is of two descriptions, arising from perception, inference, recollection, 
and the infallible intuition "peculiar to rishis” {Tach c/ia Jndnam 
itividham fidyd cha avidyd cha ( vidyd chalunidhd praiyaksha-laingika- 
tmrity-drsha-lakahand). Perception or intuition, again, is of different 
kinds or degrees (Aphorism ix. 1, 11-15, pp. 385 ffi). Aphorism ix. 
1, 11 (p. 386), is as follows: 

Tad evam hhdvdbhdva-vitluxyakam laukiia-pratyaktham nirdpya yogi- 
praiyaktham nirupayilum prakarandnlaram drabhate | ix. 1, 11. “ At- 
many dlnut-ntanaioh tainyoga-vikethdd dtma-pralyaktham ” t Jndnam ut- 
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padyatt iti iethah \ dvtvidhit tdvad yoginah tamdhtUiniahkaranAh y» 
"yuktuh" ity alhidhlyantt atamuhiluntahkaranas eha ye " viyuktah" 
ity abhidhiyante | tatira yuktah sukshdfkartavye vatiuny adarena mono 
nidhuya nididhyatanavanlah \ teshum atmani tvutmani pardtmani eha 
jnanam utpadyate | “ dima-pratyaksham ” iVi | utm& lukshutkdra-vishayo 
yaitra jndne tat tathd \ yadyapy aemad-ddindm apt kaddchid dtma- 
Jndnam aeti tathdpy avidyd-tiraskritatvdt tad aiat-kalpam ity uktam | 
“dtma-manaeos tannikarsha-eisesfidd" iti yoga-ja-dharmunugrahak alma- 
manatoh eannikarsha-riseehat taemdd ity arthah | 

Having thus defined ordinary perception which has for its objects 
existence and non-existence, the author, with the view of determining 
the character of the intuition of yogins, says : ‘ From a particular con- 
centration of both the soul and the mind”" on the soul, arises the per- 
ception (or intuition) of soul.’ On this the commentator remarks : 
‘ There are two kinds of yogins (intent, or contemplative, persons), (1) 
those whose inner sense is fixed samdhitdntahkarandh), who are called 
{yuktdh) united {i.e. with the object of contemplation), and (2) those 
whose inner sense is no longer fixed, and who are called disunited {ciyuk- 
tdh)."‘ Of these the first class, who are called ‘ united,’ fix their minds 
with reverence on the thing which is to be the object of intuition, and 
contemplate it intently. In this way knowledge arises in their souls 
regarding their own souls, and the souls of others. ‘ Intuition of soul,’ 
that is, a knowledge in which soul is the perceptible object of intuition. 
Now, although persons like ourselves have sometimes a knowledge of 
soul, yet from this knowledge being affected by ignorance, it has been 
said to be like what is unreal. ‘ From a particular concentration of the 
soul and the mind that is, from a particular conjunction of the soul 
and the mind which is effected by means of the virtue derived from 
yoga.” See also Aphorism xv. p. 390. 

At the conclusion of his remarks (Bibl. Ind. p. 408) on the third sort 
of true knowledge (referred to in p. 357, Bibl. Ind.), viz. recollection, 
tho commentator remarks that the author of the aphorisms docs not 
make any separate mention of the fourth kind of knowlcge, viz. in- 
fallible intuition : 

u* The ” mind ” (monas) is regarded by the Indian philoeophcra as distinct from 
the soul, and ns being merely an internal organ. 

This chills is the more perfect of tho two, as appears from the gloss of Jayanu- 
riiyaga: ayam api vUislifa-yofavaUrdd viyuktah ity uchyate. 
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ix. 2, 6 Arsham jnanam tutra-liritd prithan na lakshitam | 

yogi-praiyakihantarbhuvitam \ padartha-pradeidkhyt tu prakarane tad 
uktam I tad yatha \ “ umnUya-vidhdtrtndm fisMndm atitdndgata-vartta- 
mdnethv atlndriydrthethv arthethu dharmddithu granthopanibaddheahu rd 
lingady-anapekshud dtma-manafoh lamyogdd dharma-visethdch cha prd- 
tibhaiii jnanam yad utpadyate tad draham iti \ tach cha kaddchil lauki' 
kdndm apt bhavati yaihd kanyakd vadati “ ito me bhrdtd gantd iti hri- 
dayam me kathayati ” iti \ 

“Rishis’ (oraAa) knowledge,” he says, “is not separately defined 
by the author of the aphorisms, but is included in the intuition of 
yogina.'^ But the following statement has been made (in reference to 
it) in the section on the categories: ‘Rishis’ {draha) knowledge is 
that which, owing to a conjunction of the soul and the mind, inde- 
pendent of inference, etc., and owing to a particular species of virtue, 
illuminates those rishis who have composed the record of the Vedas 
{dmndya-vidhatrlndm), in reference to such matters, whether past, 
future, or present, as are beyond the reach of the senses, or in refer- 
ence to matters of duty, etc., recorded in books,’ etc. And this sort of 
knowledge is also sometimes manifested by ordinary persons, as when a 
gprl says, ‘ my heart tells me that my brother will go to-morrow.’ ” 
See also Aphorism ix. 2, 13 (Bibl. Ind. pp. 414, 415). 

The Tarka-sangraha, another Vai^eshika work, also afiSrms the divine 
authorship of the Veda in these words : Vdkyam dvividham laukikam 

caidikam cha \ vaidikam Javaroktatvdt aarvam eva pramdnam laukikam tu 
dptoktam pramdnam anyad apramdnam | " Sentences are of two kinds, 
Vedic and secular. Vedic sentences, from being uttered by I^varn, are 
all proof [or authoritative]. Of secular sentences, those only which 
are uttered by competent persons (dpta) are proof ; the rest are not 
proof.” 

In this text, the authority of the Veda is founded on its being uttered 
by Isvara; and this characteristic is regarded os limited to the Veda. 

■*" It had been already notiecd by Professor Max Muller in tho Journal of tho 
German Oricntnl Society, vii. p. 311, that “the Vaiscshikis, like Kapila, include tho 
intuition of enlightened rishis under tho head o{ pralyakaha (intuition), and thus sepa- 
rate it decidedly from aitihj/a, ‘ tradition.' ” He also quotes the commentator’s 
remark about a similar intuition being discoverable among ordinary persons, which he 
thinks is not “ without a certain irony.” , 

>a> See Dr. Ballantyne’s ed. with Hindi and English Versions, p. 40 of the Sanskrit. 
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On the other hand, such secular worts as proceed from competent 
persons {upla) arc also declared to possess authority. Hero, therefore, 
a distinction is drawn between the authority of the Veda and that of 
all other writings, however authoritative, inasmuch as the former was 
uttered by Isvara, while the latter have only been uttered by some 
competent person {upta). But in the Nyaya aphorism, ii. 68, quoted 
and commented upon above (p. 114), the authority of the Veda itself is 
made to rest on the authority of tho wise, or competent persons {upta), 
from whom it proceeded.'” In this aphorism, therefore, cither the word 
“apta” must mean “l^vara," or we must suppose a difTerenco of view 
between the author of the aphorism on the one hand, and the writers 
of the Vaiseshika aphorisms and the Tarka-sangraha on the other. 
We shall see from tho next extract that tho Eusumanjoli coincides 
with the latter. 

I quote from the work just named (of which Udayana Acharya is the 
author), and its commentary,'” some statements of the doctrine main- 
tained by the author regarding the origin and authority of the Veda. 
Mr. Colebrooke (Misc.Ess.i. 263, or p. 166 of Williams andiforgate’s ed.) 
speaks of this treatise as being accompanied by a commentary of Kara- 
yana Tirtha ; but tho one which is printed in the Calcutta edition, as 
well as in Professor Cowell’s, is by Haridusa Bhattacharya. The object 
of tho work is to prove the existence of a personal god (Isvara), in 
opposition to various other antagonistic theories. 

I. Eusumanjoli, 2nd Stavaka, at the commencement : Anyatha 'pi 
paraloka-sudhaniimithfhdna-tambhavud Hi dvillya-vipralipattih 1 Anyathd 
livaraiii tind 'pi paraloka-sudhana-ydgddy-anmhthdnam samlhavati ydgd- 
dch tvarga-sadhanalvasya teda-gamyatvdt | nitya-nirdoshatayu cha teda- 
sya prdmdnyam \ mahujana-parigrahdeh cha prdmdnyasya grahah iti 
reda-kdramtayd na Ui ara-aiddhih \ yogardhi-aampddila-aurcajnya-Kapi- 

The following words are put by the author of tho Vishnu Puriina (hi. eh. 18 ; 
Wilson, vol. hi. p. 212) into tho mouth of the deluder who promulgated the Bauddba 
and other heresies ; Aa hy dpta-vdddh nahhaao niputanti mahdsurbh \ yukiimad 
vaehanam yrtihyam tnayb 'nyais cha bhacad-vidhaih ( “ Words of the competent do 
not, great Asuras, fall from the sky. It is only words supported by reasons that 
should be admitted by me and others like yourselves.” 

This book was published at the Sanskrit Press, Calcutta, in the S'uka year, 1769. 
A new edition was published by Professor Cowell in 1864, accoinponied by an English 
translation. I have availed myself of this excellent version to correct a good many 
mistakes in my own. 
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ladi-purvakah era vi vedo ’tie ity atra aha | “ pramuyah paralanirateal 
tarya-pralaya-samb/unul \ tad-anyaiminn avihasad m vidhuntara-sam- 
bhai'ah" | S’ubdt pramd raktri-yathurlha-valcyurtha-dhl-rupa-guna-janyd 
iti yunddhdratayd Ikara-siddhih | nanu takaririke 'atu yathdrtha-tdk- 
ydrtha-dhlr gunah \ akarlrike cha ved« nirdoahafvam eva prdmdnya-pra- 
yojakam aatu niahdjana-parigrahfna cha prdmdnya-grahah ity ata aha | 
“sarga-pralaya-aambhai dd" iti j pralayottaram purva-ceda-ndsdduttara- 
vedasya katham prdmdnyam mahdjana-parigraJtatydpi tadd abhdvdt \ 
iabdcitya anityateam utj>anno ga-kdrah iti pratiti-siddham \ pravdhdvich- 
chheda-rupa-nityatcam api pralaya-sambhavdd ndsti iti bhdiah \ Kapild- 
dayah era targddau purva-sargdbhyatia-yoga-janya - dkarmdnubhacdt 
adkahdt-krila-sakaldrthdh karttdrah lantu \ ity ata dha [ “ tad-anyaa- 
mxnn" iVi ( riha-ninndna-aamarthdh animddi-Sakti-aampanndh yadi 
aarvajnda tadd Idghavdd eka eva iddriiah avikriyatdm \ aa eva bhagavdn 
lavarah | anitydaarva-viahayaka-jndnavati cha vihdaah eva ndati \ iti 
raidika-vyavahdra-tilopah | iti na vidhantara-aambhavah Jhardnangl- 
kartfi-tutye iti keahah | 

“ The second objection is that [there is no proof of on Israra], since 
the means of attaining paradise can be practised independently of any 
such Being. That is to say, the celebration of sacrifices, etc., -which 
are the instruments of obtaining paradise, can take place otherwise, i.e. 
even without an Israra (God). For the fact that sacrifices, etc., are the 
instruments of obtaining paradise is to be learned from the Veda, while 
the authority of the Veda rests upon its eternal fuultlessncss j and the 
[immemorial] admission of that authority results from its reception by 
illustrious men. Now in this way there is no proof of the existence of 
a God to be derived from the idea that he is the cause of the Veda. Or 
let it he supposed that the Veda was preceded [composed] by Kapila 
and other sages, who by their wealth in devotion had acquired omni- 
science. 

“ In answer to all this the author says : [verse] ‘Since truth depends 
on an external source, since creation and dissolution occur, and since 
there is no confidence in any other than God, therefore no other manner 
can be conceived [in which the Veda originated, except from God].’ 
[Comment] Verbal truth [or authoritativencss] is derived from the 
attribute, possessed by its promulgator, of comprehending the true 
sense of words [«.«. in order to constitute the Veda an authoritative 
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rule of duty, it must have proceeded from an intelligent being who 
understood the sense of what he uttered] ; and since God is the sub- 
stratum of this attribute [of intelligence], there is proof of his existence. 

“ But it may be said that if the Veda had a maker, then, indeed, 
such comprehension of the true sense of words as you insist upon may 
be a quality belonging to him ; but if the Veda had no maker, let it bo 
its faulllessness which imparts to it its authority, while the [imme- 
morial] admission of that authority results from its reception by illus- 
trious men. 

“ In answer to this tho author says : ' Since creation and dissolu- 
tion occur.’ Since the previous Veda [the one which existed during 
the fonner mundane period] perished after the dissolution of tho uni- 
verse, how can the subseejuent Veda [»'.«. the one supposed by our 
opponents to have existed during the dissolution] bo authoritative, since 
there was not then even any reception of it by illustrious men [who 
also had all become extinct at the dissolution]. And further, the non- 
etemity of sound is proved by the conviction we have that letters such 
as G arc produced, [and not eternal] : and even that eternity (or per- 
petuity) of the Veda which consists in unbroken continuity of tradition, 
does not exist, as there is probable proof of a dissolution.'®* But, again, 
it is urgiKl that Kapila and other saints — who, from their perception of 
duty, springing from the practice of devotion during tho former mun- 
dane period, had acquired an intuitive knowledge of every subject — 
may at tho creation have been the authors of tho Veda. This is an- 
swered in tho words, ‘ since there is no confidence in any other but 
God.’ If persons capable of creating the universe and possessing the 
faculty of minuteness be omniscient, then, for the sake of simplicity, 
let one such person only be admitted, namely, the divine Isvara.'** 
And no confidence can bo reposed in any person who is not eternal, and 
who is not possessed of a knowledge which extends to all objects. 
Thus the Vedic tradition disappears. And so ho concludes that no 
other manner [of tho origination of the Veda] can be conceived [except 

Tlic writers on tlic other side seem to reply to this Noiyuyika objection about 
the interruption of the tradition of the Ved.i through the dissolution of the nnirerse 
by saying that the Veda was rcl.iincd in the memory of Brahma or the Rishia during 
the interval while the dissolution lasted. Sec Kulluka on Manu, i. 23, above, p. 6 ; 
and the passage of Kniyynta on tho Mahubhashya, above, p. 96. 

Ill >• xhc law of parsimony bids us assume only one such," etc.— CowcU. 
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from Isvara] ; that is, in the system of those who deny an I^vara [no 
way is pointed out].” 

II. Kusumanjali, iii. 16. — ^‘Na pramanam anSptokfir nadris/il« kvachid 
uptald I adrisya-drish(au aarvajno na cha nityugamah kthamah ” | ayaih hi 
mrva-kartrilrCMumcedakah sabdah anaplokias ched na pramanam | dp~ 
ioktak chfd etad-artha-gochara-jndnavato nitya-sarra-rhhayaka-jnunarat- 
tram indriyildy-abhurut \ ugamasya cha nifyatcaik dushitam eva prCig iti 
reda-kuro ni/yah tarrajnah tiddhyali | 

[Verse] “The word of an incompetent person is not authoritative; 
nor can there be any competency in regard to a thing unseen [by the 
speaker]. To perceive invi.sible things, a person must be omniscient; 
and an eternal scripture is impossible. [Comment] This [supposed] 
scriptural testimony, denying the fact of there being a creator of all 
things, if uttered by an incompetent person, would be no proof. If it 
was uttered by a competent person, then the person who possessed an 
acquaintance with this circumstance [that there was no creator] would 
be master of a knowledge which was eternal, and universal in its range, 
since he would not be limited by any bodily organs. And wo have 
previously disproved the eternity of any scripture (see the first extract 
from the Kusumanjali, above). Consequently an omniscient and eternal 
author of the Veda is established.” 

III. Kusumanj.ili, V. 1. — “Kdryyiiyojana-dhritySdeh padCit prafyaya- 
tah Sruteh | i dkyilt lankhyd-viScshdch cha sddhyo riSrarid aryayah ” | . . . 
Pratyayatah prdmdnydt \ reda-janya-jndnam kdrana-guna-janyam pra- 
mdttdl I pratyakshddi-pramd-rat ( iruter veddt \ vedah paurusheyo reda- 
tvdd uyurrtda-ial \ kincha vedah paurmheyo vdkyattud bhdralddi-rat | 
veda-tukyuni paurusheydni vukyatvdd asmad-udi-vakya-vat | 

[Verse] “ An omniscient and indestructible Being is to be proved 
from [the existence of] effects, from the conjunction of [atoms], from 
the support [of the earth in the sky], etc., from ordinary usages, from 
belief [in revelation], from the Veda, from sentences, and from parti- 
cular numbers.” 

The following is so much of the comment as refers to the words 
prafyaya, kruli, and vdkya: “From belief, i.e. from authoritativeness. 
The knowledge derived from the Veda is derived from the attributes of 
its Cause ; since it is true knowledge, like the true knowledge derived 
from perception. From the sruti, the Veda. The Veda is [shewn 
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to bo] derived from a person, by its having the characters of a Veda, 
like the Ayur-veda. It is also [shewn to be] derived from a person, 
by having the character of sentences, like the Mahubharata. The 
words of the Veda are [shewn to be] derived from a person, by their 
having the character of sentences, like the sentences of persons such as 
ourselves.” 

IV. Kusumanjali, v. 16. — “Syum ” “abhuiam” “bhatishydml” ’tyCidau 
lankbyd praraklri-gu | tamdhhyd 'pi cha Sdkhdndm nudya-pravachauad 
rite I Vaidikoitama-puruehena svatantroehchdrayituh sankhyd vdchyS | 
“tad aikthata eko 'ham bahu tydin" ityddi-bahushu uitama-purusha-sru- 
teh 1 tankhyd-paddrtham anyam dha “ tamdkhyd" ityddi | sarvdidm 
idkhdnam hi Kd(haka-Kdlupakddydh samdkhydh sanjnd-viSeshdh kru- 
yante \ te cha na adhyayana-mdtra-nibandhandh | adhyeirindm dnaniydt | 
dddv anyair apt tad-adhyayanat | tamdd atindriydrtha-daril bhayavdn 
eva Jharah kdrunikah targdddv asmad-ddy-adfUhtdkrishta-kdthakudi- 
iartra-viiesham adhishfhdya yam kdkhdm uktaidiht tasydh kdkhdydt tan- 
ndmnd vyapadesah iti tiddham Ihara-mananam mokeha-hetuh j 

[Verse | “ In the phrases ‘let me be,’ ‘I was,’ ‘ I shall be,’ [which 
occur in the Veda], personal designations have reference to a speaker; 
and the names of the Sakhda could only have been derived from a 
primeval utterance. [Comment] The first person (I), when it occurs 
in the Veda, must be employed to denote a self-dependent utterer. 
Now there are many instances there of such a use of the first person, 
as in the words, ‘ It reflected, I am one, lot mo become many.’ The 
author then specifics another signification of the term sankhyd in the 
clause, ‘ and the designations,’ etc. For all the Sakhas of the Veda tradi- 
tionally bear the names, the special names, of Kuthaka, Kalapaka, etc. 
And those names cannot be connected with the mere study [of these S'ak- 
has hy Ea(ha, Kalapo, etc.] from the infinite multitude of students, since 
they must have been studied before by others besides the persons just 
mentioned. Wherefore the particular S'akhas which Isvara, the be- 
holder of objects beyond the reach of the senses, the eompassionate 
Lord, himself uttered at the beginning of the creation, when he assumed 
the bodies of Eatha, etc., which were drawn on by the destiny {adrishla) 
of beings like ourselves — these S’akhas, I say, were designated by the 
names of the particular sages [in whoso persons they were promul- 
gated]. And so it is proved that the contemplation of Isvora is the 
cause of final liberation.” 
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T am nnablo to say if the ancient doctrine of the Nyaya was theistic, 
as that of the Vaiseshika Sutras (at least as interpreted by S'ankara 
Mi^ra) appears to be, and as that of the Kusumanjali, the Tarka-san- 
graha,’“ and the Siddhanta Muktavali undoubtedly is (p. 6 of Dr. Bal- 
lantyne’s ed., or p. 12 of his “ Christianity contrasted with Hindu Phi- 
losophy,” and p. 13 of Dr. Hber’s Bhashfi-parichchheda, in Bibl. Ind.). 
The remarks of Dr. Rber on the subject, in pp. xv., xvi., of tlie intro- 
duction to the last named work, may be consulted. The subject is also 
discussed by Professor Banorjea in his work on Hindu philosophy, pp. 
144-153. The solution of the question ma}' depend much on the inter- 
pretation to be given to the aphorisms of Gotama, 1 9-2 1 of the fourth 
book. 

III. The Sunhhya . — The opinions of the author of the Sankhya aphor- 
isms in regard to the authority of the Veda and the principles on which 
that authority depends, arc contained in the 4.5th to the 51st aphorisms 
of the Fifth Book, which I extract with the comments of Vijnana 
Bhikshu : 

45. “ Na nityatcam Vedunaih kuryaiva-iruteh ” | “ Sa tapo 'tapyaia 
taemnt tapas tepanut irayo veda ajayanta” iiy adi-iruier veddnum na 
nityatram tty arthah \ veda-nityatu-vdkyani tha tajdllydnupunt-pravd- 
hdnuchchheda-parani \ Tarhi kirn paurusheydh rediih | na iiy aha | 46. 
“ Na paurusheyalvaiit tat-kartuh puruehasya ahhdidt” | thara-praiithe- 
dud iti keehah \ tuyamam | aparah karitd bhaiatv iiy dkdnkshdydm aha \ 
47. “ Mukidmuklayar ayogyaivdi” \ Jtran-mukia-dhur'ino Vithnurrisud- 
dha-tailraiayd niraiikaya-tarvajno 'pi tlia-rdyalrdi tahaera-idkha-teda- 
nirmdndyngyah | amukias iv aearvajnairdd eta ayogyak iiy arihah \ nanr 
rvam apaurut/teyaivdd niiyaivam eta dgalam \ iairdha \ 48. “ Na apau- 
rusheyatrud niiyaitain ankurddi-vai " | Spaehfam \ nanv ankurddiehv api 
kdryaitena ghafddi-tai purusheyateam anumeyam | iairdha | 49. ‘^Teshdm 
api iad-yoge drishla-hddhddi-praiaklih” \ Yai paurueheyam iaeh ehha- 

Jndnadhikaramm dtma \ la drividho jlvdima paramatma eho \ tatra Jirartth 
tarvajiiah paramatma eka eva | jivdtma prati iartram khinno vihhur nilyaicha \ 
“ The substratum of knowledge is soul. It is of two kinds, tho embodied soul, and the 
supreme soul. Of these the supremo soul is the omniscient Is'vara, one onlj. The 
embodied soul is distinct in each body, nll-perrading, and eternal.” 

Compare Dr. Ballantyne’s translation of the Sankhya Aphorisms, books v. and 
ri., published at Mirzapore in 185G, pp. 26 if., as well as that which subsequently 
appeared in the Bibliotheca Indica (in 1865), pp. 127 S. 
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rlra-janyam iti vyaplir lake drithfa tasyuh hadhudir tram tali tydd tti 
arlhah | nano Adi-puruthochcharitatoad Veduh apt paurusheydh eva iiy 
uha I 50. “ Yasmin adriihfe’pi krita-huddhir upajdyale tat paurmht- 
yam” \ Drishfe ira adri»h(e'pi yawtin vattuni krita-huddhir huddhi- 
purrakatca • buddhir jiiyaU tad era paurueheyam iti vyarahriyate ity 
arthah \ etad uktam bharati I na puruehocheharitatd-mdtrena paurushe- 
yalram ardsa-praitu»ayoh suthupti-kdlinayoh pauruaheyatra-ryaoahuru- 
bhilrdl kintu buddhi-purrakatvena | Vediit tu nihhdsa-rad era adrishfa- 
rasad abuddhi-pUrvakuh era Srayambhurah lakii^dl srayam bharanti\ ato 
na te paurusheydh [ tathd cha srulih “ tasyaitasya mahato bhutasya ni- 
svaeitam etad yad fiyredo ity udir ” iti | naitv eram yathdrtha-vdkydrtha- 
jndndpurrakatrdt hika - rdkyasycra reddndm api prdmdnyam na sydt 
iatrdha \ 51. “Nija-sakty-abhryakteh sratah prdmdnyam” \ Vedandm 
niju srdbhdrikl yd yathdrtha-jndna-janana-saktis tasyuh mantrdyurredd- 
ddv abhivyakter upalambhdd akhila-reddndm era sratah era prdmdnyam 
siddhyati na vaktri-yathdrtha-jndna-mulakatrddind ity arthah | tathd 
cha Nydya-sutram \ ‘'mantrdyurreda-prdmdnya-rach cha tat-prdmdnyam” 
iti I 

“ Sutra 45. ‘ Eternity cannot be predicated of the Vedas, since 
various texts in these books themselves declare them to have been pro- 
duced.’ The sense is Uiis, that the Vedas are proved not to be eternal 
by such texts as the following: ‘ Ho performed austerity; from him, 
when ho had thus performed austerity, the three Vedas were produced.’ 
[See above, p. 4.] Those other texts which assert the eternity for 
perpetuity] of the Vedas refer merely to the unbroken continuity of 
the stream of homogeneous succession [or tradition]. Arc the Vedas, 
then, derived from any personal author ? ‘ No,’ he replies in Sutra 40. 
‘ The Vedas are not derived from any personal author (paurusheya), 
since there is no person to make them.’ We must supply the words, 
‘ since an Israra (Gotl) is denied.’ The sense is easy. In answer to 
the supposition that there may be some other maker, he remarks, 
Sutra 47, ‘ No; for there could be no fit maker, either liberated or un- 
liberatcd.’ Vishnu, the ehief of all those beings who are liberated even 
while they live,'” although, from the pure goodness of his nature, he is 
possessed of perfect omniscience, would, owing to his impassiveness, bo 
unfit to compose the Veda consisting of a thousand sakhas (branches). 
See Colcbrookc’s Essays, i. 369, or p. 241 of Williams and Norgate’s ed. 
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while any unlibcratcd person would be unfit for the task from want of 
omniscience. (See Sbukara’s comment on Brahma Sutras i. 1, 3 ; above, 
p. 106.) But docs not, then, the eternity of the Vedas follow from 
their having no personal author ? He replies (48), ‘ Their eternity does 
not result from their having no personal author, as in the case of sprouts, 
etc.’ This is clear. But is it not to bo inferred that sprouts, etc., sinee 
they are products, have, like jars, etc., some personal maker? Ho re- 
plies (49), ‘ If such a supposition be applied to these (sprouts, etc.) it 
must there also bo exposed to the objection that it is contrary to what 
we see, etc.’ Whatever is derived from a personal author is produeed 
from a body ; this is a rule which is seen to hold invariably. But if 
we assert that sprouts are derived from a personal author, we contra- 
dict the rule in question, [since they evidently did not spring from any 
embodied person].’ But are not the Vedas, too, derived from a person, 
seeing that they were uttered by the primeval Purusha ? He answers 
(50), ‘ That object only (even though it be an invisible one), which its 
maker is conscious of having made, can be said to be derived from [or 
made by] such a person.’ It is only those objects, be they seen or un- 
seen, in regard to which a consciousness of design arises, that are ordi- 
narily spoken of as made by a person. The sense is, that it is not mere 
utterance by a person which constitutes formation by that person (since 
we do not ordinarily speak of the inspirations and expirations of any 
person during the time of sleep, as being formed by that person), but 
only utterance with conscious design. But the Vedas proceed of their 
own accord from Svayambhu (the sclf-existcnt), like an expiration, by 
the force of adrishta (destiny), without any consciousness on his part. 
Hence they are not formed by any person. Thus the Veda says, ‘ This 
Ilig-veda, etc., is the breath of this great Being, etc.’ [See above, 
p. 8.] But will not the Vedas, also, be in this way destitute of au- 
thority, like the chatter of a parrot, since they did not result from any 
knowledge of the correct meaning of the words of which they are made 
up ? In reference to this, he says (51), ‘ The Vedas have a self-proving 
authority, since they reveal their own inherent power.’ The self- 
evidencing authority of the entire Vedas is established by the per- 
ception of a manifestation in certain portions of them, viz. in the for- 
mulas and the Ayur-veda, etc., of that inherent power which they (the 
Vedas) possess of generating correct knowledge, and does not depend on 
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its being shown that they (the Vedas) are founded on correct knowledge 
in their uttercr,'” or on any other ground of that sort. And to this 
effect is the Nyaya Sutra, that ‘ their authority is like the authority of 
the formulas and the Ayur-voda.’ (See above, p. 114.) 

In reference to the 46th Sfitra I add here the 98th aphorism of the 
1st book, with the remarks by which it is introduced and followed : 

A'aMK chet sadil Mrvnjnah ih aro nusli iarki redanta-mahUcukijarthanya 
virekatya iijiadeie ’ndha - paramparasankaya aprumanyam pmsajyeta \ 
tatira aha \ 98. Si'ddha-rfipa-hoddhrilvud vakyurlhcpadesah \ Hiranya- 
garhhadlniim tiddha-rupdnum'*‘ yathdrihurthaiya hoddhrih-ut tad-vak- 
triknyunedudi - priimunyena atadhritach cha eshdiii vdkyurthopadeaah 
pramdnam Hi keshah \ 

“ But may it not bo said that if there be no eternally omniscient 
Isvara, the charge of want of authority will attach to the inculcation 
of discriminative knowledge which is the subject of the great texts of 
the TJpanishad.s, from the doubt lest these texts may have been handed 
down by a blind tradition. To this he replies : 86. ‘ From the fact that 
beings perfect in their nature understood them, it results that wo have 
an (aulboritativo) inculcation of the sense.’ As Hiranyagarbha (Brah- 
ma) and other beings who were perfect in their nature understood the 
true sense, and arc ascertained to have done so by the authoritativencss 
of the Ayur-veda, etc., which they uttered, their inculcation of the 
sense of the texts is authority ; — such is the complete meaning of the 
aphorism.” 

In the 57th and following Sutras of the fifth book, Kapila denies 
that sound has the character of sphofa, or that letters are eternal : 

57. “PralUy-apratitibhydi/i na tpho(dtmakah hbdah” | Pratyeka- 
varnebhyo ’finktam kalasah ityddi-rupam akhandam tka-padam tphotah 
ill yogair abhynpagamyatt | kambu-grlvddy-avayavebhyo'tirikto ghafddy- 
avayaviva ( ta cha kabda-risesho paddkhyo ’rtha-sphutikarandt sphofah tty 
uchyate | sa iabdo ’prdmdnikah | kutak | “ pratUy-apratHibhydm’’ \ ta 
iabdah ktm pratlyate na vd | adye yena varna-tamuddyena dnupurci- 

This directly contradicts the doctrine enunciated in the Vais'eshika SDtras and 
the Xusunulnjali. See above, pp. 121, 123, and 129 f. 

“o This is a various reading given by Dr. Hall in the appendix to his edition of 
the Sinkhya-pravachana-bhashya ; and I have adopted it in preference to tiddia- 
rupatya which he gives in hU text, as the former seems to afford a better sense. 
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viketha-visuhfena so 'bhityajyate tasya era artha-pralyuyaiatram asiu 1 
kim antargadund teiia \ antye tv ajndta-spho{asya nasty artha-praiydyana- 
iaktir Hi vyarthd sphola-kalpand ity arihah \ rurrath veddndm nitya- 
tvam pmtishiddham \ idanim varna - nityatram apt pratishedali \ 58. 
“iVa iabda-nityatram kuryaid-praiitek" \ Sa era ayaih ga-kdrah ityadi- 
pratyabhijnd - baldd varm- nityatram na yuktam | ulpanno ga-kdrah 
ityddi-pratyayena anilyatra-siddher ity arihah \ pratyabhijnd taj-jdtl- 
yald-rishayim \ anyathd ghajdder api pratyabhijndydh nityatdpatter iti \ 
kankate ] 59. "Purva-siddha-saiivasya abhiryaktir dlpeneva ghatasya ” | 
iV’flwM purva-siddha-satlukasyaira kabdasya dhrany-udibhir yd ’bhiryaklis 
tan-mdtram ntpatlih pratlter vishayah [ abhiryaktau drishfdnto dlpeneva 
ghafasya iti | Pariharati | 60. “Sat-kdryya-siddhdntak chet siddha-sddha- 
nain” j Abhiryaktir yady andgatdvasthd - tydgena varttamdndvasthd- 
Idbhah ity uchyate tadd sat-kuryya-siddhdntah \ tddrika-nityaivam cha 
sarra-kdrydndtn eta iti siddha-sudhanam ity arthah \ yadi cha rarftamd- 
natayd satah era jndna-mdira-rupiny abhiryaktir uchyate tadd ghafadi- 
ndm api nityatrupattir ityddi | 

“ ‘ Sound has not the character of spho(a, from the dilemma that the 
latter must be either apparent or not apparent.' A modification of sound 
called sphofa, single, indivisible, distinct from individual letters, exist- 
ing in the form of words like kalaka (jar), distinguished also from parts 
of words like kambu-grlra (striped-neck) and forming a whole like the 
word ghafa (jar), is assumed by the Yogas. And this species of sound 
called a word {pada) is designated sphofa from its manifesting a mean- 
ing. But the existence of this form of sound is destitute of proof. 
Why ? ‘ From the dilemma that it must be either apparent or not ap- 
parent.’ Does this form of sound appear or not ? If it appears, then 
let the power of disclosing a meaning [which is ascribed by our op- 
ponents to spho(d\ be regarded as belonging to that collection of letters, 
arranged in a particular order, by which the supposed sphofa is mani- 
fested. What necessity is there then for that superfluous sphofa ? If, on 
the contrary, it does not appear, then that unknown sphofa can have no 
power of disclosing a meaning, and consequently it is useless to suppose 
that any such thing as sphofa exists. 

“ The eternity of the Vedas has been already denied. He now denies 
the eternity of letters also. 58. ‘ Sound is not eternal, since it is clear 
that it is a production.’ The meaning is, that it is not reasonable to 
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infer on the strength of the recognition of the letter G as the same 
that ^0 know before (sec Mimfinsa Aphorisms i. 13 ; above, p. 74), 
that letters arc eternal ; since it is clear that G and other letters arc 

4 

produced, and therefore cannot be eternal. The recognition of tlicse 
letters has reference to their being of the same species as wo have per- 
ceived before; since otherwise we arc landed in the absurdity that, 
because we recognize a jar or any other such object to be the same, it 
must therefore be eternal. 

“ He e.xpresscs a doubt : 59. ‘ AVhat we hear may be merely the 
manifestation of a previously c.visting thing, as a jar is manifested (not 
created) by the light of a lamp.’ (Sec Mlmansa Aphorisms i. 12, 13 ; 
above, p. 74.) Is it not the fact that it is merely the manifestation of 
previously existing langtiago by sounils, etc., which wc perceive as 
originating ? An illustration of such manifestation is that of a jar by 
means of a lamp. 

“ lie repels this doubt: 60. ‘ If the axiom that an effect exists in its 
cause be here intended, this is merely proving what is already admitted.' 
If by manifestation is meant the relinquishment by any substance of its 
past (?) condition, and the attainment of its present state, then we have 
merely the recognized principle of an effect virtually existing in its 
cause (sec Sankhya Kiirika Aph. ix.) ; and as such eternity is truly 
prcdicable of all effects whatever, it is proving a thing already proved 
to assert it here. If, on the other hand, by manifestation bo merely 
meant the perception of a thing actually existing, then wo shall be in- 
volved in the absurdity of admitting that jars, etc., also arc eternal, etc.” 

Sect. X. — On the use tchich the authors of the different Darsanas make 
of Vedic texts, and the mode of interpretation which they adopt. 

I have already (in p. 107) touched on the mode of interpretation ap- 
plied by the author of the lirahma Sutras, or his commentator Sankara 
Acharyya, to the Vedic texts, derived chiefly from the Brahmanas and 
Hpanishads, on which the Yeduntic doctrines are based, or by which they 
are defended, or with which, at least, they are asserted to be consistent. 
It will, however, bo interesting to enquire a little more in detail into the 
extent to which the Indian scriptures arc appealed to, and the manner 
in which they are treated by the authors or expounders of the different 
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Sarsanas. The object proposed by the Purva-mlmansa is an enquiry 
into duty {dharma-jjiidsCl — Aph. i.). Duty is defined as something en- 
joined by the Veda {chodanu-lahhant ’rlho dharmah — Aph. ii.) ; and 
which cannot be ascertained to be duty except through such injunc- 
tion.”' The first six lectures of the Mlmunsa, according to Mr. Cole- 
brooke, “ treat of positive injunction ; ” the remaining six concern “ in- 
direct command.” " The authority of enjoined duty is the topic of the 
first lecture : its differences and varieties, its parts, .... and the pur- 
pose of performance, are successively considered in the three next. . . . 
The order of performance occupies the fifth lecture ; and qualification 
for its performance is treated in the sixth. The subject of indirect 
precept is opened in tho seventh lecture generally, and in the eighth 
particularly. Inferable changes, adapting to the variation or copy 
what was designed for the type or model, arc discussed in tho ninth, 
and bars or exceptions in tho tenth. Concurrent efficacy is considered 
in tho eleventh lecture; and co-ordinate effect in the twelfth.” . . . . 
“ Other matters are introduced by the way, being suggested by tho 
main topic or its exceptions” (Misc. Essays, i. 30 ff.). It appears, 
therefore, that tho general aim of the Purva-mlm.ansii is (1) to prove 
the authority of tho Veda, and then to (2) deduce from it the duties, 
whether enjoined directly or indirectly, which are to be performed, tho 
manner and conditions of their performance, and their results. It is 
also termed the Karma-mimansa, ‘‘as relating to works or religious ob- 
servances to be undertaken for specific ends” (Colcbrookc, i. 290, 325). 

Tho Brahma-mlmansa, or Vediinta, is, according to the same author, 
the complement of tho Karma-mlmfinsa, and ‘‘ is termed uttara, later, 
contrasted with purca, prior, being tho investigation of proof detluciblo 
from the Vedas in regard to theology, as the other is in regard to tcorki 
and their merit. The two together, then, comprise the complete system 
of interpretation of the precepts and doctrine of the Vedas, both prac- 
tical and theological. They arc parts of one whole. Tho later illmansji 
is supplementary to the prior, and is expressly affirmed to bo so : but 
differing on man}' important points, though agreeing on others, they 
arc essentially distinct in a religious as well as a philosophical view ” 
(Misc. Ess. i. 325). In fact the lirahma-mlmansa proceeds upon a de- 
preciation of tho value of the objects aimcel at by tho Karma-mimansa, 
gcc Ballantyno's Mlraunsu aphorisms, p. 7. 
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since the rewards which the latter holds out even in a future state are 
but of temporary duration ; and according to Slinkara it is not even 
necessary that the seeker after a knowledge of Brahma should first 
have studied the Karraa-mImunsa before he conceives the desire to 
enter upon the higher enquiry (tuvw ilia Icarmarabodhnnaiitaryijam viSe- 
shah I na | dhanna-jijnusSyOh pruy apy adhita-tediinlasya Brahma-jjnd. 
sopapatteh). (Sankara on Brahma Sutni, i. 1, 1, p. 25 of Bibl. lud.) 
This is distinctly expressed in the following passage, p. 28 : 

TatmCit kirn apt raktavyam yad-anantnram Hrahma-jijnuaS upadihjate 
iti I vchyate ( nitydnitya-vasfu-rivekah ihdmutrdrtha-phala-hhoga-tird- 
gah sama-damudi-audhana-sampad mumuhhatvam cha \ (eshu hi lafsu 
prug apt dharma-jijndadydh urddhvam cha iakyate Brahma jijndsayitum 
jndtuiit cha na riparyyaye \ lasmud " atha" sahdena yathokta-sudhana- 
sampatty-unaniaryyam tipadiiyale \ “ atah” iahdo heic-arthah \ yaamdd 
redah era agnihotrudindni sreyas-sudhandndin aniiya-phalatdm darsayati 
“ tad yathd iha karma-ehiio hkah kshlyate evam era amuttra ptinya-chifo 
lokah kshJyate" ity-ddi \ tathd Brahma-rijndndd api param puruehdr- 
tham darsayati Brahma-rid dpnoti param ” ity-ddi \ tasmud yathokta- 
sudhana-sampatty-anantaram Brahma-jijndsd kartaryd \ 

The author is explaining the word atha ‘ now,’ or ‘ next,’ with 
which the first Sutra begins ; and is enquiring what it is that is re- 
ferred to as a preliminary to the enquiry regarding Brahma : “ What, 
then, are we to say that that is after which the desire to know Brahma 
is enjoined ? ’ The answer is, ‘ it is the discrimination between eternal 
and non-etemal substance, indifference to the enjoyment of rewards 
either in this world or the next, the acquisition of the means of tran- 
quillity and self-restraint, and the desire for final liberation. For if 
these requisites be present, a knowledge of Brabma can be desired, and 
Brahma can bo known, oven before, as well as after, an enquiry has 
been instituted into duty. But the converse does not hold good {i.e. 
without the requisites referred to, though a man may have a know- 
ledge of duty, i.e. of ceremonial observances, he possesses no prepara- 
tion for desiring to know Brahma). Hence by the word atha it is 
enjoined that the desire in question should follow the possession of 
those requisites.’ The next word atah, ‘hence,’ denotes the reason. 
Because the Veda itself, — by employing such words as these, ‘ Where- 
fore just as in this life the world which has been gained by works 
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perishes, so too in a future life the world gained by merit perishes ’ — 
points out that the rewards of the agnihotra sacrifice and other in- 
struments of attaining happiness are hut temporary. And by such 
texts as this, ‘ Ho who knows Brahma attains the highest exaltation,’ 
the Veda further shews that the highest end of man is acquired by the 
knowledge of Brahma. Hence the desire to know Brahma is to bo 
entertained after the acquisition of the means which have been already 
referred to.’’ 

In the Mlmansa Sutras, i. 1, 5, as wo have seen above (p. 71), Buda- 
rayana, the reputed author of the Brahma Sutras, is referred to as con- 
curring in the doctrine there laid down. But in many parts of the 
Brahma Sutras, the opinions of Jaimini are expressly controverted, both 
on grounds of reason and scripture, as at variance with those of Bada- 
rayana.'" 

I adduce some instances of this diflerenco of opinion between the 
two schools : 

We have seen above, p. 99, that according to the Brahma Sutras the 
gods possess the prerogative (^adhikura) of acquiring divine science. 
This, however, is contested by Jaimini (see Brahma Sutras, i. 3, 31), 
who objects (1) that in that case (as all divine sciences possess the 
characteristic of being science) the gods would also have the prerogative 
of becoming adepts in the science called Madhuvidyii, etc., which would 
be absurd, because the sun (Aditya), being the virtual object of worship 
in the ritual connected with that science, could not be worshipped by 
another sun, who, according to the supposition, would bo one of the 
deities skilled in it, and one of the worshippers. Similar difficulties 
are furnished by other cases, as, for instance, that on the h 3 rpothesis 
referred to, the Vasus, Budras, and three other classes of gods, would 
be at once the objects to bo known and the knowers. In the next 
Sutra the further objection is made (2) that the celestial luminaries, 
commonly called gods, are in reality destitute of sensation and desire ; 
and on this ground also the prerogative in question is denied to the sup- 
posed deities. Badarayana replies in the 33rd Sutra (1) that although 

Dr. Ballantimc refers to the MTmunsakas as being the objectors alluded to by 
S’ankara in his remarks which introduce and follow firalima SQtra, i. 1, 4 ; but as 
Jaimini is nut cipicsslv mentioned there, I shall not quote this test in proof of my 
assertion. Sec Ilollantync's Aphorisms of the Veduuta, p. 12. 
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the gods cannot concern themselves with such branches of knowledge as 
the JIadhuvidya, with which they themselves are mixed up, yet they do 
possess the prerogative of acquiring pure divine science, as that depends 
on the desire and capacity for it, and the non-existence of any obstacle 
to its acquisition {talhapij asti hi miidhuyum brahma-n'di/uyum sambharo 
'rthih-a-tumarthyupraUnhedhudy-apekshalrud adhikura/tya). An excep- 
tion in regard to a particular cla^ of cases cannot, he urges, sot aside a 
rule which otherwise holds good ; for if it did, the circumstance that 
the generality of men belonging to the three highest castes are excluded 
from the perfonnanoe of particular rites, such as. the Ksijasv'iya, would 
have the effect of rendering them incapable of performing any sacrifice 
whatever. And he goes on to cite several Vcdic texts which prove 
that the gods have both the capacity and the desire for divine know- 
ledge. Thus ; Tad yo yo dfviinum pratyabudhyata ta era tad abharat 
iathd rtshinum tathd manuehydndm | “ Whosoever, whether of gods, 
rishis, or men, perceived That, he became That.” Again ; Te ha uchur 
“ hanta tarn dtmdnam anriehhdmo yam dtmdnam ancishya tartdn lokdn 
dpnoti sandiiii cha kumdn” iti \ Indro ha vai derunum abhi prararrdja 
Virochano ’surdndm iti | “ They said, ‘ come, we shall enquire after 
that Soul, after investigating which, one obtains all worlds, and all ob- 
jects of desire.’ Accordingly Indra among the gods, and Virochana 
among the ,\suras, set out ” (“ to go to Trajapati the bestower of divine 
knowledge,” according to Govinda Ananda). And in reply to the second 
objection, Sankara maintains that the sun and other celestial luminaries 
are each of them embodied deities possessed of intelligence and power; 
on assertion which he proceeds to prove from texts both of the Veda and 
the Smriti. He then replies to a remark of the Miraansakas, referred to 
under Sfitra 32, that allusions in the Vcdic mantras and arthavadas (illus- 
trative passages) cannot prove the corporeality of the gods, as these texts 
have another object in view ; and his reply is that it is the evidence, 
or the want of evidence, derivable from any texts which occasions us to 
believe or disbelieve in the existence of anything ; and not the circum- 
stance that such a text was or was not primarily intended to prove that 
particular point. The Mimansnka is represented as still unsatisfied : but 
I need not carry my summary further than to say that S'.inkarn concludes 
by pointing out that the precepts which enjoin the offerings to certain 
gods imply that these gods have a particular form which the wor- 
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shipper can contemplate; and that in fact such contemplation is en- 
joined in the text, “ Let the worshipper when about to repeat the 
Vashatkara meditate on the deity to whom the oblation is presented ” 
deratCnjai hacir grihUam tyat iSm dhyayed vashatkarishyan).'’^ 

In Urahma Sutras, iii. 4, 1, it is laid down as the principle of Bada- 
rayana that the knowledge of Soul, described in the Upatiishads, is the 
sole means of attaining the highest end of man, i.e. final liberation ; 
that it is not to be sought with a Tiew to, and that its ojicration is 
altogether independent of, ceremonial obseiwanccs (a<a/i [ asmdt vedunta- 
vihitiid utma-jnunat sratanirui purushdrthah siddhyaii iti Budaruyanah 
uefiaryyo manyats). This ho proves by various texts {ily-eram-jaliyaka 
irutir vidyuyuh kevaldyuh purushdrtha - fieluteatii sravayati), such as 
Tarati soknm utma-rit \ sa yo ha rai tat param Brahma teda Brahma era 
lharali \ Brahma-rid lipnoli param | “Ho who knows soul overpasses 
grief” (Chhandogya Up. see above, p. 33) ; “ He who knows that Brah- 
ma becomes Brahma;” “He who knows Brahma obtains the highest 
(exaltation) ; ” etc. In the following Sutra (2) Jaimini is introduced 
as contesting this principle, and as affirming that the knowledge of soul 
is to be acquired with a view to the performance of ceremonial works. 
The Sutra in question, as explained bj’ Sankara, means that “ as the 
fact that soul is an agent in works implies an ultimate regard to works, 
the knowledge of soul must also be connected with works by means of 
its object” {karltrilrena utmanah karma-seehaltai tad-rijnSnam apt . . . 
riehaya-drareaa karma-eamhandhy era iti). The same view is further 
stated in the following Sutras 3-7, where it is enforced by the example 
of sages who possessed the knowledge of Brahma and yet sacrificed 
(Sutra 3), by a text which conjoins knowledge and works (Sutra 5), by 
a second which intimates that a person who knows all the contents of 
the Veda has a capacity for ceremonial rites (Sutra 6), and by others (7). 
Siinkara replies under Sutra 8 to the view set forth in Sutra 2, which he 
declares to be founded on a mistake, as “the soul which is proposed in 
the Upanishads ns the object of knowledge is not the embodied soul, 
but the supreme Spirit, of which agency in regard to rites is not pro- 
dicable. Tliat knowledge, he affirms, does not promote, but on the 

The passage in which S ankara goes on to answer the ohjection that in cases 
like this the Itihusas and Furunas afford no independent evidence, will bo quoted 
below. 
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contrary, puts an end to all works ”(na cha iad-vijniinam karmanam 
prararttakam lhavati pratyuta tat karmany uchchltinatti),ani under Sutra 
16 he explains how this takes place, viz. by the fact that “ knowledge 
annihilates the illusory conceptions of work, worker, and reward, which 
are caused by ignorance, and are necessary conditions of capacity for 
ceremonial observances" (^Api cha karmadhikura-hetoh kriyu-karaka- 
phala-lakthanatya lainastaiya prapanehasya acidyd-kritatya vidyd-sumar- 
thydl svarupopamarddam dmananti). To Sutra 3 Badarayana replies that 
the ceremonial practice of sages is the same whether they do or do not 
acquire knowledge with a view to works ; to Sutra 5, by saying that in 
the text in question works and knowledge are not referable to one and 
the same person, but works to one and knowledge to another ; and to 
Sutra 6, by declaring that it is merely the reading of the Veda, and not a 
knowledge of all its contents that is referred to in the text in question. 
Another reason assigned in Sutra 17 to shew that divine knowledge is 
not dependent on, or subservient to works, is that ascetics who practise 
no Vedic ceremonies are yet recognized in the Veda as competent to 
acquire it {urdhhvaretatsu cha dsrameehu vidyd sriyatt na cha tattra kar- 
mdnyatcam vidyuydh upapadyate karmdbhdvdt j na hy aynihottrudim rai- 
dikdni karmdni techdm santi). In the following Sutra (18) Jaimini is 
introduced os questioning the validity of this argument on the ground 
that the Vedic texts, which are adduced in support of it, merely allude to 
the existence of ascetics, and do not recognize such an order as consistent 
with Vedic usage, or that they have another object, or are ambiguous; 
whUo another text actually reprehends the practice of asceticism. To 
this Badarayana rejoins in Sutra 19, that the texts in (luestion prove 
the recognized existence of the ascetic order as much as that of any 
other ; and that the alleged ambiguity of one of the passages is removed 
by the consideration that as two of the three orders referred to, viz. 
those of the householder and brahmacharin, arc clearly indicated, the 
third can be no other than that of the ascetic. The subject is further 
pursued in the next Sutra 20, where the author and his commentator 
(who adduces additional texts) arrive at the conclusion that the prac- 
tice of asceticism is not only alluded to, but enjoined in the Veda, and 
that consequently knowledge, as being inculcated on those who practise 
it, is altogether independent of works {taundt siddhu urddhmretasah 
dJramdh tiddham cha urddhvaretassu vidhdnud vidydyuh avdtantryam). 
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Again in Brahma Sutras, ir. 3, 7-14, the question is discussed whether 
the words ta elan Brahma gamayati, “He eonducts them to Brahman,’’ 
refer to the supreme Brahm5, or to the created Br&hma. Biidari 
(Sutra 7) holds that the latter is meant, whilst Juimini (in Sutra 12) 
maintains that the former is intended. The conclusion to which the 
commentator comes at the close of his remarks on Sutra 14 is that the 
view taken by Badori is right, whilst Jaimini’s opinion is merely ad- 
vanced to display his own ability (tatmdt “ hdryyam Bddarir " tty «»ha 
era pakthah ethitah [ “param Jaiminir” iti cha pakehdntara-praltpd- 
dana-mdttra-pradarianam prajnd-vikdiandya Hi draeh(avyam). 

Further, in Brahma Sutras, iv. 4, 10, it is stated to be the doctrine 
of Badari that the sage who has attained liberation no longer retains 
his body or bodily organs, but his mind {manat) alone, whilst in the 
following Sutra (11) it is declared to be Jaimini’s opinion that he re- 
tains his body and senses also. In the 12th Sutra it is laid down as 
the decision of Badarayana that either of the two supposed states may 
be assumed at will by the liberated spirit. 

Jaimini and bis opinions are also mentioned in Brahma Sutras i. 2, 
28, and 31 ; i. 4, 18 ; and iv. 4, 5. 

I shall now adduce some illustrations of the claims which the 
founders of the other philosophical schools put forward on behalf of 
their own principles as being in conformity with the Vedas. 1 begin 
with a passage on this subject from Sankara’s note introductory to 
Brahma Sutras i. 1, 5 ff. : 

Brahma cha tarvajnam sarvadaklijagad-ulpatti-ilhiti-ndia-kdranam ity 
uktam \ Sunkhyddayai lu parinith(hitam vastu pramdndntara-gamyam era 
iti manyamdndh pradhunddini kdrandntardni anumimdndt tat-paratayd 
eva cedunta-vdkydni yojayanti | tartetht tva tu vedunta-edkyuhu tfithfi- 
vithayethu anumdntna evn kdryyena kdranam lilakthayithitam \ Pra- 
dhuna-purutha-samyogdh nitydnumeyd^ iti Sdnkhydh manyante \ Kdnd- 
diit te etebhyah eta tdkyehhyah livaram nimitta-kdranam anumimate 
anfimk cha eamaedyi-kdranam | evamanye'pi tdrkikd^vdkydbhdia-yukty- 
dhhdtdcashlumbhdh piirta-paktha-vddinah iha uttiih{/iante \ tattra pada- 
tdkya-pramdna-jncna uchdryyena veddnta-tdkydnum Brahmdvagati-para- 
tva-pratlariandya tdkydbhdta-yukty-dbhdin-pralipattayah pdrcapakthl- 
kritya nirdkriyante | tattra Sdnkhydh pradhdnam trigunam achetanafft 
jagatah kdranam iti manyamdndh dhur “ydni reddnta-vdkydni tarvajna' 

' 10 
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*ya sanaialter BrahmaM jagat-karanatvam pratipadayanti ity acoefuu 
Idni pradkdna-kurana-pakthe ’pi yyayituih SakyanU | sarvaSaktitvam 
tavat pradhSnaty&pi Ka-vikara-i>i*hayam upapadyate \ etam tarvajna- 
tvam upapadyaU | katham \ yat tvam jnunam manyate »a lattva-dharmah 
“ taitvat tanjuyaie jnanam” iti tmriUh \ ttna cka tattva-dharmena 
jn&ntna kSryya-karanarantah puruthdh tarcajndh yoginah pratiddhak \ 
lattvatya hi ntratiiayoikanhe tarvajnatvam pratiddham | na cha ketaUuya 
akaryya-kitranaiya puruthatya upalahdhi-mSitratya larta-jnatcam kin- 
chij-jnatvaih td kalpayilum iakyam | trigunatvdt fu pradhdnasya tarta- 
jndna-kdrana-lhdtam tattvam pradhdndtatihdydm api vidyate iti pradhu- 
natya aehdancuya eva latah tarvajnatvam upaeharyyaU vtddnia-vdkyeihu | 
avaiyam cha ttayd 'pi tarvajnam Brahma abhyupagachhatd tarva-jndna- 
iaktimattrena eva sarcajnaivam alhyupagantavyam | na hi tarva-vithayam 
jndnam kurtad era Brahma varttate ) tathd hi jndnaiya nityatve jndna- 
kriydm prati tvdtantryam hlyeta | atha anityam tad iti jndna-kriydydh 
uparame uparameta api Brahma | tadd >arra-jndna-saktimattvena era 
larvajnatvam dpatati | api cha prdg utpatteh tarva-kdraka-idnyam Brah- 
ma iahyate ttayd \ na cha jndna-iddhandndm Sarlrendriyadlndm ahhuve 
jndnotpaitih katyachid upapannd | api cha pradhdnatya anekdtmakaaya 
parindma-tamhhavdt kdranatvopapattir mrid-adi-vat \ na asamhataaya 
ekdlmakasya Brahmanah \ ity tram prdpte idam sdtram drahhyate | 5. “Ik- 
thater na ] aSabdam” \ na Sdnkhya-parikalpitam achetanam pradhanam ja- 
gatah kdranath iakyam veddnteahv dirayitum \ aiabdam hi tat \ katham 
aiabdam | “ ikahiteh " | ikshitritva-Sravandt kdranatya [ katham \ evaih hi 
irdyate “Sad eva eaumya idam ogre dHd ekam eta advittyam ” ity upakra- 
mya“ tad aikehata ‘ bahu aydm prajdyeya’ iti tat tejo ’srijata” iti ] tattra 
idam-iabda-tdchyam ndma-rupa-rydkritafh jagat prdg utpatteh aad-dt- 
mand ’tadhdryya taeya era prakritaeya tach-chhabda-vdchyaeya ikthana- 
pdrvakarh tejah-prabhriteh sraehfritvam dariayati \ tathd cha anyatra 
“ dtmd vai idam ekah eva ogre deit \ na anyat kfnchana mishat \ ta aik- 
ehata ‘lokdn nu erijai' itiea imdn lokdn aerijata ” iti ikehd-purvikdm era 
eriehfim dchaehte | . . . . ily-evam-ddlny api eartajnehara-kdrana-pardni 
tdkydny uddharttavydni | yat tu uktam “ eattva-dharmena jndnena ear- 
vajnam pradhanam bhaviehyati’’ iti tad na upapadyaU \ na hi pradhd- 
ndvaethdydm guna-edmydt eattva-dharmo jndnam eambhavati ] nanu 
uktam “ earta-jndna-iaktimattvena earvajnam bhaviehyati’’ iti tad api na 
upapadyaU \ yadi guna-edmye eati eattva-vyapdiraydm jndna-iaktim 
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airitya tarvajnam pradhanam uehyeta lamam raja»-tamo-vyapairayam 
apt jndna-pratibandhaka-iaktim diritya kinchij-jmtvam uehyeta \ apt cha 
na atdkehikd eattva-rrittir jdndli na abhtdhlyate \ na cha aehetanatya 
pradhdnaeya tdkthitvam asti \ taemad anupannam pradhanatya eanajna- 
tcam I yoytndm lu ehetanatvdl earvotkartha-nimiltam earvajnalcam upa- 
pannam ity anuddharanam | atha punah idkehi-nimittam ikthitritaam 
pradhanatya kalpyeta yathd. ayni-nimittam ayah-pind&der dagdhritvam 
taihd tali yan-nimittam ikihitrilvam pradhanatya tad era tarvajnam mukh- 
yam Brahma jagatah kdranam iti yuktam | yat pwnar uktam Brahmano 
'pi na mukhyam sarrajnatram upapadyate nitya-jndna-kriyatve jndna- 
kriydm prati tvdtantrydsambhacdd ity attra uehyate \ idafh tdvad bhavdn 
prathfavyah “katham nitya-jndna-kriyatve tartajnatva-hdnir" iti\yatya 
hi larva-vithaydvabhdiana-kthamam jndnam nityam aili to 'tarvajnah iti 
vipratithiddham | anityatve hijndnatya kaduchtj jdndti kaddehid na jdndti 
ity aearvajnatvam api tydt | na aiau jndna-nityatve dotho 'tti \ jndna- 
nityatve jndna-vithayah tvdtantrya-vyapadeh na upapadyate Hi chtl \ 
na I pratatauthna-prakdse 'pi tavitari dahati prakdiayati iti evdtantrya- 
vyapadeia-dariandt | nanu taviiur ddhya-prakdSya-iamyoge sati dethati 
prakdiayati iti vyapadeSa^ tydt | na tu Brahmanah prdg utpatter jndna- 
karma-iamyogo 'iti iti vithamo drithfdntah \ na | ataty api karmani lavitd 
prakdiate iti karttritva-vyapadeia-dariandt | evam ataty api jndna-kar- 
mani Brahmanat “ tad aikthata" iti karltritca-vyapadeiapapatter na vai- 
ihamyam \ karmdpekihdydm tu Brahmani ikihitritva-irutayah lutardm 
upapanndh { kim punat tat karma yat prdg utpatter xivara-jndnatya 
vithaylbhavati iti \ tattvdnyatvdbhydm anirvaehanlye ndma-rupe avyd- 
krite tydchiklrthiie iti brumah | yat-pratdddd hi yogindm apy atltdnd- 
gata-vithayam pratyaktham jndnam ichhanti yoga-iditra-vidah kimu vak- 
tavyam taiya nitya-iuddhatya Uraraiya tfiihfi-ithiti-iamhriti-viihayaA 
nitya-jndnam bhavati iti \ yad apy uktam prdg utpatter Brahmanah iari- 
rddi-tambandham antarena ikshiiritvam anupapannam iti na'tach chodyam 
avatarati savitj-i-prakdia-vad Brahmano jndna-tvarnpa-nityaUena jndna- 
tddhandpekthdnupapalteh | . . . . yad apy uktam " pradhdnatya anekdt- 
makatvdd mrid-ddi-vat kdranatvopapattir na atamhatatya Brahmanah " 
iti tat pradhdnatya aiabdatvena eva pratyuktam | yathd tu tarkendpi Brah- 
manah eva kdranatvam nirvodhum iakyate na prodhdnad'indm tathd pra- 
panchayithyate "na vilakihanatvdd aiya" ity-acam-ddind (Brahma Su- 
tras ii. 1, 4) I 
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Atlra dha yad uktaih “ na achetanam pradhdnam jagat-kdranam \kthi- 
tfitva-iravanud ” Hi tad anyathd 'py upapadyate \ achelane 'pi ckelana- 
tad upaehdra-dariandt \ pratydtanna-pdtanatdm kulatya dlakthya kulam 
pipatHhati Hy aehrtane 'pi kite chetana-vad upachdro dj-ithta* tad-vad ache- 
tane 'pi pradhdnt pratydianna-iarge ehetana-vad upachdro bhavithyati 
“ tad aikthata ” Hi \ yathd lokt kaiehich ehetanah tndttd hhuklvd eha 
“ apardhne grdmam ratkma gamithydmi" Hi ikthilvd onantaram tathaira 
niyamma pravartlate talhd pradhdnam api mahad-ady-akdrena niyamma 
pravarttaU | tatmdch chetana-vad upacharyyate \ katmdi punah kdranad 
fihdya mukhyam \kthitritcam aupaekdrikaih kalpyaU | “ tat tejah aik- 
$hata " “ tdh dpah aikthanta” Hi eha achetanayor apy ap-tgatoi ehetana- 
tad upachdra-dariandt | taemdt »at-karltrikam api ikthanam aupachdri- 
kam Hi gamyate upaehdra-prdyg vaehandd Hy warn prdpte idam edtram 
drabhyate \ 6. ‘‘GaunaS ehet \ na | dtma-iabddl” \ yad uktam pradhdnam 
aeketanaih lach-chhabda-vdehyam tatminn aupachdrikl ikshHir ap-tgator 
ioa Hi tad a»at \ katmdt \ dtma-iabddt \ "tad eva taumya idam ogre 
aitd" Hy upakramya “ tad aikshata tat tejo 'irijata ” Hi eha tgo 'b-annd- 
ndm iriehfim uktvd tad eva prakpHam tad ikehitpi tdni cha tgo-’b-anndni 
ievatd-iabdena pardmriSya dha “ »d iyaSt devoid aikehata hanta aham 
imde tiero devaiuh anena jlvena dtmand 'nupraviiya ndma-rupe vydkara- 
tdni” Hi I tattra yadi pradhdnam achetanam guga-vpittyd ikehitpi kal- 
pyela tad eva prakritatvdt »d iyam devatd pardmpiiyeta \ na tadd devoid 
Jlvam dtma-iabdena abhidadhydt \ jtvo hi ndma ehetanah iarirddhyakehah 
prdnundm dhdrayitd pratiddher nirvachandeh eha | ea katham aehetanaeya 
pradhdnaeya dtmd bhavet | dtmd hi ndma tvardpam j na aehetanaeya 
pradhdnaeya ehetano jlvah evdrdpam bhavitum arhati | attra tu ehe- 
lanam Srahma mukhyam tkehitpi parigrihyate \ taeya jiva-viehayah 
dlma-iabda-prayogah upapadyate \ tathd “ea yah eeho’nimd etaddt- 
myam idaih earvarh tat eatyaih ea dtmd tat tvam aei S'vetaketo ” Hy 
attra “ ea dtmd ” Hi prakpitam ead-aniindnam dtmdnam dtma-iabdena 
ttpadiiya “tat tvam aei S'vetaketo’’ Hi ehetanaeya Svelaketor dtmatvena 
upadiiati \ ap - tejaeoe tu viehayatvdd achetanatvam ndma - rupa - vyd- 
karanadau cha prayojyatvena eva nirdeidt | na cha utma - iabda - vat 
kinehid mukhyatve kdranam aeti Hi yuktam kdla-vad gaunatcam ikehi- 
ipitvaeya \ tayor api cha ead-adhiehfhitatvupekeham eva ikehitpitvam \ 
eatae tv dtma-iabddd na gaunam ikehitpitvam Hy uktam \ atha uehyate | 
achetane’pi pradhune bhavaty dtma-iabdah \ dtmana^ earvdrtha-kdritvdt | 
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yiUhA rHjnah tarvarlha-kurini hhrityt bhavaty Stma-sabdo “mama Sima 
Bhadratenah ” Hi \ pradhunam hi purushutmano bhoydparargau kurvad 
upakaroti rujnah iva bhpityah tandhi-^ngrahSdi»hu i-arttamunah | athatu 
ekah era itma-iabdai eheiandchetana-vithayo bharithyati “ bhutdlmd ” 
“ indriyatma ” Hi cha prayoya-darianad yalhd ekah era jyotih-iabdah 
kratu-jralarui-riehayah \ tattra kutah etad Mma-iabdadlkshtter ayaunatram 
Hy attra uttaram pafhati \ 7. “ Tan-ni»h(ha»ya mokehapadeiat ” | na pra- 
dhanam aehetanam utma-sabddlambanam bhavHum arhati “la dlmd" Hi 
prakritam tad animdnam dddya “ tat team aei Svetaketo ” Hi chetanaeya 
S'setaketor mokehayitaryaeya tan-nieh(hdm apadisya “ Achdryyardn pu- 
rusho veda taeya tdcad era ehiram ydrad na vimokthye atha eampateye" 
Hi mokehopadeiut \ yadi hy aehetanam pradhunam each-chhabda-vdchyain 
“tad aei" Hi grdhayed mumukthum chetanam eantam “ aehetano ’ei” 
Hi tadd viparUa-vddi idetram punuhasya anarthdya Hy apramdnam 
eydt I na tu nirdosham idetram apramdnam kalpayitum yuktam \ yadt 
eha ajnasya eato mumttkehor aehetanam andtmdnam “ dtmd ” Hy upadiSet 
pramdna-bkitam idetram ea iraddadhdnatayd 'nilha-go-ldnyula-nydyena 
tad-dtma-drieh(im na parityajet tad-ryatiriktam eha dtmdnam na prati- 
padyeta | tathd eati puruehdrthdd vihanyeta anartham eha fiehhet | tae- 
mdd yalhd erargddy-arthino ’ gnihotrddi-eadhanadi yathd-bhutam upadi- 
iati tathd mumukehor api “ ea atmd \ tat tram aei S'retaketo ” Hi 
yathd • bhdtam era dtmdnam upadiiali Hi yuktam | eram eha eati 
tapta - paroiu -grahana -mokeha-driehtdntena eatydbhieandkaeya mokeho- 
padeiah upapadyate | . . . . taemdd na ead-animany dtma - iabdaeya 
gaunatram | bhfitye tu erdmi • bhfitya - bhedaeya pratyakehatrdd upa- 
panno gaunak alma-iabdo “ mama dtmd Bhadraeenah ” Hi | api eha 
kvaehid gaumh iabdo driehfah Hi na etdratd iabda- pramdnake 'rthe 
gaunl kalpand nydyyd earcattra andivdea - praeangdt | yat tu uktam 
ehetandehetanayoh eddhdranah dtma-eabda^ kratu-Jvalanayor ira jyotiki- 
iabdah Hi \ tad na | anekdrthatraeya anydyyatrdt \ taemdeh ehetana- 
viehayah era mukhyah dtma-iabdai ehetanatropaehdrdd bhutddiehu pra- 
yujyeHe “ bhtttdtmd ” " indriydtmd ” Hi eha | eddhdranatre 'py dtma- 
iabdaeya na prakaranam upapadam rd kinehid niiehdyakam antarena an- 
yatara-rrittitd nirdhdrayitum iakyate I na eha atra achetanaeya niiehd- 
yakaih kinehit kdranam aeti prakfitam tu ead ikehitri eannihitai eha 
ehetanah S'retaketuh \ na hi ehetanaeya Svetaketor aehetanah dtmd eam- 
U4 xhe edition printed in Bengali characters reads pwruehaeya Bimanab. 
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Iharali ity acochama \ tatmich chetana-vuhayah iha atma-iahiah iti 
nikhiyate | 

“ And it has been declared that Brahma, omniscient and omnipotent, 
ij the cause of the creation, continuance, and destruction of the world. 
But the Sankhyas and others, holding that an ultimate (^parinith(hita)'^ 
substance is discoverable by other proofs, and inferring the existence of 
Pradhana or other causes, apply the texts of the Upanishads as haring 
reference to these. For (they assert that) all the texts of the Upanishads 
which relate to the creation, design inferentially to indicate the cause by 
the effect. The Sankbyos think that the conjunctions of Pradhana and 
Purusha (Soul) are to be inferred as eternal. From the very same texts 
the followers of Kanada (the Vaiseshikas) deduce that I^vara is the in- 
strumental cause and atoms the material cause (of the world). So, too, 
other rationalising objectors rise up who rely on fallacies founded on texts 
or reasoning. Here then our teacher {achdryya), who understood both 
words and sentences and evidence, with the view of pointing out that 
the texts of the Upanishads have for their object the revelation of 
Brahma, first puts forward and then refutes the fallacies founded by 
those persons on texts or reasoning. The Sankhyos regarding Pradhana, 
consisting of the tlirce qualities {gun<u, viz. aattva, rajas, and lamas, or 
“ Goodness,” “ Passion,” and ‘‘Darkness”), and inanimate, as the cause 
of the world, tell us : (a) ‘ Those texts in the Upanishads which, as you 
say, declare that an omniscient and omnipotent Brahma is the cause of 
the world, can be applied to support the view that Pradhana is the 
cause. For omnipotence in regard to its own developments is properly 
predicable of Pradhana also ; and omniscience too may be rightly 
ascribed to it. You will ask, how ? We answer (i). What you call know- 
ledge is a characteristic of ‘ Goodness ’ (satlca), according to the text of 
the Smyiti, ‘ From Goodness springs knowledge.’ And (c) through this 
knowledge, which is a characteristic of Goodness, Yogins, who are men 

Compare Sfinkhya Sotras, i. 69 : fiaramparyye 'py eiatra parinishfha, etc., 
which Dr. fiallantyne renders, “ Even if there be a succession, there is a holt {pari- 
nitilM) nt some one point," etc. 

The phrase so translated is samarSyi-iaraaam. The word samavaya is rendered 
hj Dr. Ballantyne, in his translation of the Bhashaparichheda (published January, 
1861), p. 22, bj “intimate relation" (the same phrase as Dr. Roer had previously 
employed in 1850) ; and in the translation of the Tarka-sangraha (published in 
September of tbe same year), pp. 2 and 4, by “ co-inherence.’’ 
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with bodily organs,'" are reputed to be omniscient; for owing to the 
transcendent exccUenoo of Goodness its omniscience is matter of notoriety. 
Nor it is only of a person {purutha) whose essence is mere perception, 
and who is devoid of corporeal organs, that either omniscience or partial 
knowledge can be predicated ; but from Pradhana being composed of 
the three qualities. Goodness, which is the cause of omniscience, belongs 
to it too in the condition of Pradhana. And so in the texts of the TJpa- 
nishads omniscience is figuratively ascribed to it, although it is nneon- 
Bcioos. And (d) you also, who recognize an omniscient Brahma, must 
of necessity acknowledge that His omniscience consists in His possessing 
the power of omniscience. For He docs not continually exercise know- 
ledge in regard to all objects. For («) if His knowledge were continual. 
His self-dependence (or voluntary action) in reference to the act of know- 
ledge would be lost. But if knowledge be not continual, then when 
the act of knowledge ceases Brahma must cease (to know). And so 
omniscience results from the possession of the power of omniscience. 
Further (/) you, too, hold that before the creation Brahma was devoid 
of any impulse to action. Nor can knowledge bo conceived to arise in 
anyone who has no bodily organs or other instruments of knowledge. 
Moreover (y) causality can properly be ascribed to Pradhana (as it can 
to earth, etc.) owing to the variety in its nature,*" and the consequent 
possibility of its development, but not to Brahma whose essence is simple 
and uniform.’ These arguments having been urged, the following Sutra 
is introduced : 5. ‘No; for in consequence of the word ‘beholding’ being 
employed, your view is contrary to the Veda.’ (a) The unconscious Pra- 
dhana, imagined by the Sankhyas as the cause of the world, can find no 
support in the Upanisbads. For it is unscriptural. How so ? From its 
beholding, because the act of ‘beholding’ (or ‘reflecting’) is in scrip- 
ture ascribed to the cause. How ? Because the V eda contains a text which 
begins thus : ‘ This, o fair youth, was in the beginning’ ‘ Existent, one 
without a second’ (Chh. Up. vi. 2, 1); and proceeds: ‘ It beheld, let 

The epithet kari/!/a~karamivantah is rendered dfhendriya-yukta in the Bengali 
translation of S'anlara’a comment, which forms part of the edition of the S'Srlraka- 
sQtras, with comment and gloss, published at Calcutta in 1781 of the S'aica sera. This 
translation is u.sefiil for ascertaining the general sense, but it does not explain all the 
difficult phrases which occur in the original. 

The meaning of this is that Pradhana, as cau.se, possesses in its nature a variety 
corresponding to that exhibited by the different kimis of ohjeets which constitute the 
visible creation ; whilst Brahma is one and uniform. 
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mo multiply, and be propagated.’ ‘ It created light ’ (3). By these 
words the scripture, having first determined that the world, denoted by 
the word ' this ’ and now developed as Name and Form, subsisted be- 
fore the creation in the form of the ‘ Existent,’ then goes on to shew 
that this very subject of the text, denoted by the word ‘ Existent,’ 
became, after ‘ beholding,’ the creator of light and other objects. And 
accordingly another text (Ait. Up. i. 1) declares in the following words 
that the creation was preceded by ‘ beholding : ’ ‘ This was in the be- 
ginning Soul, one only : there was nothing else which saw.“* It be- 
held, Let me create worlds; it created these worlds.’” Alter quoting 
two other texts Sankara proceeds : “These and other passages may also 
bo adduced which shew that an omniscient I^vora was the cause (of all 
things). And (5) the opinion which has been referred to, that Pra- 
dhana will bo omniscient in virtue of the knowledge which is an attri- 
bute of Goodness, is groundless. For since the three qualities are in a 
state of equilibrium as long as the state of Pradhana lasts, knowledge 
as an attribute of Goodness cannot then belong to it. And the assertion 
(d) that Pradhana will be omniscient from possessing the power of 
omniscience is equally untenable. If (5) in reliance on the power of 
knowledge residing in Goodness during the state of equilibrium, it bo 
maintained that Pradhana is then omniscient, a merely partial know- 
ledge may with equal reason bo ascribed to it on the strength of the 
power to obstruct knowledge which resides in Passion and Darkness 
(the other two qualities which constitute it). Besides, no function of 
Goodness con cither be, or be colled, knowledge, unless it be accom- 
panied by the power of observing (or witnessing). But Pradhana, being 
unconscious, possesses no such power. Consequently the omniscience of 
Pradhana is untenable. And the omniscience of Yogins, (c) springing 
from their eminence in every attribute, becomes possible in consequence 
of their being conscious creatures ; and therefore cannot be adduced as 
an illustrative argument in the case before us. K, again, you ascribe to 
Pradhana a power of reflection derived from an observer (like the power 
of burning possessed by iron balls, etc., which is derived from fire) 
then it will be right to say that the source from which that power of 
reflection comes to Pradhana, viz. the omniscient Brahma in the proper 
sense, and nothing else, is the cause of the world. Once more, («) it is 

This is the sense assigned in Buhtlingk and Roth's Lexicon to the word mithat. 
The commentators render it “moving" {ehnlat). 
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urged that omniscience cannot in the literal sense be properly attri- 
buted even to Brahma himself, because if the cognitive acts were con- 
tinual, His self-dependence (or spontaneity), in regard to the act of 
cognition, would be no longer conceivable : we reply, that we must ask 
you how the supposition that cognitive acts are continual, interferes 
with the existence of omniscience. Because it is a contradiction tp say 
that he who possesses a perpetual knowledge which can throw light 
upon all subjects can be otherwise than omniscient. For although on 
the hypothesis that knowledge is not continual, a negation of omni- 
science would result, as in that case the person in question would some- 
times know and sometimes not know, — the same objection does not 
attach to the supposition of a perpetuity of knowledge. If you reply 
that on that supposition, self-dependence (or spontaneity), in regard to 
knowledge con no longer bo attributed, we deny this, because we ob- 
serve that spontaneity, in regard to burning and illuminating, is attri- 
buted to the sun, although he continually bums and shines. If yon 
again object that this illustration does not hold good, because the 
power in question is ascribed to the sun only when his rays are in 
contact with the objects to be burnt or illuminated, whereas before 
the creation, Brahma has no contact with the object of knowledge; — 
wo reply that the parallel is exact, because wo observe that agency in 
shining is attributed to the sun even when there is no object [for his 
beamsj ; and in the same way agency in regard to ‘beholding,’ is justly 
ascribed to Bralima, even when there is no object of knowlege. But 
the texts which record the fact of * beholding ’ will be applicable to 
Brahma with still greater propriety if that ‘ beholding ’ have had refer- 
ence to a positive object. What then is the object which is contem- 
plated by Brahma before the creation ? Wo reply, the undeveloped 
Name and Form which were not dcscribablo either in their essence or 
differences, and which He wished to develops. For what need we say 
to prove the perpetual knowledge, relating to the creation, continuance, 
and destractlon of the world, which belongs to livara, the perpetually 
pure, from whose grace it is that the intuitive knowledge of things post 
and future, which men learned in the Yoga doctrine attribute to Yogins, 
is derived ? And as regards the further objection (/) that Brahma, who 
before the creation was without body or organs of sense, could not be 
conceived to ' behold,’ — that argument cannot be sustained, as from 
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Brahma’6 existence in the form of knowledge being, like the son’s lustre, 
perpetual, he cannot be supposed dependent upon any (bodily organs 
as) instruments of knowledge.” . . . . ” Then as regards the assertion 
(y) that Pradbana, from its multiformity of character can (like earth 
etc.,) be readily conceived as the cause (of the manifold products which 
wo see around us), whilst such causality cannot be ascribed to the 
simple and uniform Brahma, — that has been answered by the remark 
that the existence of Pradhana is not established by scripture. And 
that the causality of Brahma, but not that of Pradh&na, etc., can be 
established by reasoning will hereafter be shewn in the Sutras, ‘ Brah- 
ma, you say, cannot be the material cause of this world, because it 
differs from him in its nature,’ etc. (Brahma Sutras, ii. 1, 4 ff.). Here 
the Sankhyas remark : ' As regards your objection that the unconscious 
Pradhana cannot be the cause of the world, because the Veda describes 
that cause as ‘beholding,’ we observe (A) that that text, if otherwise 
explained, will be consistent with our view. Por we find that even 
unconscious objects are figuratively spoken of as conscious. Thus we 
notice that any one who perceives that the bank of a river is on the 
point of falling, speaks in a figurative way of that unconscious bank as 
intending to fall.‘“ In the same way when Pradhana is on the point of 
creating, it can be figuratively said of it, although unconscious, as of a 
conscious being, that it ‘ beheld.’ Just as any conscious person, after 
bathing and eating, resolves that on the following day ho will proceed 
to his vUlage in a car, and afterwards acts according to that plan, so too 
Pradhana (becoming developed) in the form of Mahat (intellect), etc., 
acts according to a law, and therefore is figuratively spoken of as con- 
scious. If you ask us, why we abandon the proper sense of ‘ beholding,’ 
and adopt a figurative one, we answer that we do so because we find the 
term figuratively applied to Water and to Light, though unconscious ob- 
jects, in the Vedio texts, ‘The Light beheld,’ ‘ the Waters beheld ’ (Chh. 
Up. vi. 2, 3f.). Hence from the foot that the expression is for the most 


**> Kuhm piptttuhati, literallj, “The bauk wishes to fall j" but, as is well known, 
a verb, or verbal noon, or adjective, in the dcsiderative form, often indicates nothing 
more than that something is about to happen. Here, however, the Sankhyas are 
introdneed as founding a serious argument on this equivocal form of speech. 

See VijnSna Bhikshu's remarks on the SSnkhya SOtra, i. 96, where the same 
illnstratian is given. 
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part figuratively employed, we conclude that the act of beholding,’ per- 
■ formed hy the ' Existent ’ also was a figurative one.” These objections 
having been brought forward, the following Sutra is introduced : 6. “ If 
you say that the act of ‘beholding’ is figuratively ascribed to Pradhana, 
it is not so, because the word Soul also is applied to the cause.” (A) ‘‘The 
assertion that the unconscious Pradhana is designated by the word ‘ Ex- 
istent,’ and that ‘beholding’ is figuratively ascribed to it, as to Water and 
Light, is incorrect. Why ? Because the word Soul also is employed. The 
text which begins with the words, ‘ This, o fair youth, was in the be- 
ginning Existent,’ and goes on ‘It beheld, it created light,’ after relating 
the creation of Light, Water, and Food, refers to that ‘ Existent,’ the 
‘beholder,’ which is the subject of the text, and to Light, Water, and 
Food, under the appellation of deities, thus : ‘ This deity beheld (or re- 
solved), come let me enter into these three deities with this living Soul, 
and make manifest Name and Form ’ (vi. 3, 2). Here if the unconscious 
Pradhana were regarded as being, through the function of the quality (of 
Goodness), the ‘ beholder,’ it would from the context be referred to in 
the phrase ‘ that deity ;’ and then the deity in question could not denote 
a ‘ living being ’ hy the term ‘ Soul.’ For the principle of life is both 
according to common usage, and interpretation, the conscious ruler of the 
body, and the sustainer of the vital breaths. How could such a prin- 
ciple of life be the Soul of the unconscious Pradhana ? For Soul means 
the essential nature, and a conscious principle of life cannot be the es- 
sence of the unconscious Pradhana. But in reality the conscious Brah- 
ma is understood in this text as the ‘beholder’ in the proper sense of the 
term ; and the word Soul, as relating to the principle of life, is rightly 
applied to Him. And Ahus in the sentence ‘ This entire universe is iden- 
tical with this subtile particle ; it is true ; it is Soul : Thou art it, o SVe- 
taketu,’ (Chh. Up. vi. 8, 6 f.) the author by employing the words ‘ it is 
Soul ’ designates the subtile particle, the Existent, which is the subject 
of the text, as Soul, by the term Soul, and so in the words ‘ thou art it, 
o Svetaketu,’ describes the conscious Svetaketu as being Soul. But 
Water and Fire are unconscious things, because they are objects of 
sense,'” and because it is pointed out that they were employed in the 
manifestation of Name and Form; and so there is no reason, as in the 

Vii*haf/titvai a drig-vishayaivatf “ from their being objects of the sense of 
f* sight.” — GuviuiU Anamla. 
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case of Soul, to describe them as ‘ beholders ’ in the proper sense : that 
term must be applied to them by a figure, as iii the case of the ‘ river 
bank.’ And their act of ‘ beholding ’ was dependent on their being 
governed by the ‘ Existent.’ Hut, as we have said, the act of ‘ behold- 
ing ’ is not figurative in the case of the ‘ Existent,’ because the word 
Soul is applied to it. But it is now urged (i), that the term Soul does 
apply toPradhana, though unconscious, because it fulfils all the objects 
of soul ; just as it is applied by a king to his servant who accomplishes 
all his designs, when ho says ‘ Bhadrasena is my soul.’ For Pradhana 
renders aid to a man’s soul by obtaining for it both celestial enjoyment, 
and final liberation, as a king’s servant assists him by acting in peace 
and war, etc. Oi (J) the one word Soul may apply both to conscious 
and unconscious objects, as we see it employed in the phrases ‘ soul of 
the elements,’ ‘soul of the bodily organs; ’ just ns the same word jyolit 
means both sacrifice and light. Why then, the Sankhyas conclude, 
should you infer from the word ‘ Soul ' that the term ‘ beholding ’ can- 
not be figuratively used ? 

“ This is answered in the 7th Sutra (‘Soul cannot denote Pradhana), 
because it is declared that the man who fixes his thoughts upon it 
obtains final emancipation.’ TJncenscious Pradhana must not be under- 
stood to derive any support from the word ‘ Soul ; ’ for after referring 
in the words ‘ it is Soul ’ to the ‘ Existent,’ the ‘ very subtile thing,’ 
which is the subject of the passage, and indicating in the words ‘ thou 
art it, o Svetaketu,’ that the conscious S’vetaketu, who was about to 
obtain emancipation, was intent upon it, the text above adduced de- 
clares his emancipation in the words ‘ the man who has au instructor 
knows, “this will only last until I am liberated; I shall then be per- 
fected.’’ ’ (Chh. Up. vi. 14, 6) For if the unconscious Pradhana were 
denoted by the term ‘Existent,’ the words ‘ thou art it,’ would cause 
the conscious person, who was seeking after emancipation, to under- 
stand (of himself) ‘Thou art unconscious; ’ and in that case the S'dstra 
which declared what was contradictory would be unauthoritative, be- 
cause injurious to the person in question. But we cannot conceive a 
faultless S'astra to be unauthoritative. And if a S'astra esteemed au- 
thoritative should inform an ignorant seeker after emancipation, that a 
thing which was not soul was soul, he (the ignorant seeker) would in 
consequence of his faith, persist in regarding it as soul, as in the cose of ** 
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the blind man and the bull’s tail,’*’ and would foil of attaining to soul 
which was quite different from it ; and would in consequence lose the 
object of its efforts, and suffer injury. It is therefore proper to con- 
clude that just as the Vedic precept, that he who desires paradise should 
perform the agnihotra sacrifice is conformable to truth, so, too, the text 
which says to the man seeking after emancipation, ‘ this is soul, thou art 
that, o Svetaketu,’ declares to him soul in conformity with the reality. 
And so, — as in the case of the man (charged with theft) who takes into his 
hand the red-hot axe, and (in consequence of the truth of his protesta- 
tion of innocence) is delivered (Chh. Up. vi. 16, 2), — the promise of final 
emancipation will hold good in the case of the man whose thoughts are 
fixed on the true Brahma. . . . Consequently the application of the word 
* soul ’ to the ‘ existent subtile thing ’ is not figurative. Whereas (») 
the use of the same word when applied to a servant (as when it is said 
‘Bhadrasena is my soul ’), is shown to be figurative by the manifest 
distinctness of a servant from his master. And the fact that a word is 
sometimes observed to be employed figuratively docs not justify the 
supposition that it is so used in oases where the (proper) sense is estab- 
lished by the words ; because that would give rise to doubt in every 
instance. A gain, (y) it is incorrect to s#y that the word soul is common to 
things conscious and unconscious, (as the term jyotit means both sacri- 
fice and flame), because the assertion that it has a variety of significa- 

story or fable here alluded to is told at length by Ananda Giri, and more 
briefly by Govinda Ananda aa folloira; Kaichit kita dushlalmTi mahatonya~tuatge 
patitam andham tva-iimd/ui-naftram jigamithmn batkatht “ kim attra aymhmatd 
duMkkitena $tktyntt ” Ui \ ta cia andAaA lukka-vanm akar^ya lam iiplam matva 
uvackc ** ako mad~bkdgadkeyam yad attra bkavan mam dinam *vabhi»b{a-nagara~ 
prnpty-aaamartham bhaakata** iti \ $a eka vipraliptur diukfa-gO'yupanam anrya ta~ 
dryo-langklam aadkam grikayanmaa upadidua eka tnam andkam “aka go-yuva 
tpatn nagaram nakyati ma tyq/a Idngiiiam** Hi aa eka andkak iraddhdlutaya tad 
mtyajan nabkUhiam aprapya anarlha-paramparam praptae tena nytiyena ity arthak | 
*' A certain malicioua person said to a blind man who was lying on the road through 
a forest, and wishing to proceed to the city of his friends, ‘ Why, distressed old man, 
do you stay here?’ The blind man hearing the agreeable voice of the speaker, and 
regarding him as trustworthy, replied: ‘O how great is my good fortune that you 
have Hccostcd me who am helpless, and unable to go to the city which 1 desire to 
reach!’ The other, wishing to deceire him. brought a vicious young bull, and made 
the blind man lay bold of his tail, and told him that the young bull would conduct 
him to the city, enjoining him not to let go the tail. Trusting to the speaker, the 
blind kept his bold, but did not attain the object of his desire, and encountered a 
series of mishaps ; — such is the illustration.” 
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tions is unreasonable. Hence the word soul, which properly refers to con- 
scious things, is applied to the elements, etc., by a figurative ascription to 
them of consciousness, as when wo say, ‘ the soul of the elements,’ or 
‘ the soul of tho bodily organs.’ And even if it were admitted that the 
word soul was common to different things, it could not bo ascertained 
whether it had reference to one thing or another unless the context or 
some auxiliary word determined tho point. But in the case before us 
there is nothing to determine that it denotes anything unconscious ; on 
the contrary, the subject of the sentence is the ‘ Existent, the beholder,’ 
and in immediate connection with it is the conscious S^vetaketu ; for as 
we have already said an unconscious thing cannot be conceived as the 
soul of the conscious S'vetaketu. Thus it is settled that the word 
‘soul’ refers to a conscious being,” etc. 

In tho fourth section ( pada) of the 1st Book, the author of the Sutras 
returns to his controversy with the Sankhyas, and Shnkara, after allud- 
ing to the aphorisms in which they had previously been combated, pro- 
ceeds as follows (p. 334) : 

Idam tv idanim avaiMfam dianiyate \ yad uktam pradhUnatya aSab- 
datvam tad atiddham kasuchit idkhdiu pradhdna-tamarpandlhutdnum 
sabddnam iruyamdnatvdt \ atah^pradhanatya kdranatvam veda-praaid. 
dham eva mahadhhih paramarthibhih Kapilddthhih parigfihitam iti pra- 
tajyatt \ tad ydvat teihdm iahddndm anya-paratvam na pratipddyata 
tdvat tarvajnam Brahma jagatah kdranam iti pratipdditam apy dkuli- 
bhavet \ ataa teshdm' anya-paratvam dariayitum parah tandarbhah pra- 
varttati \ “ dnumdnikam api” (Br. Sutra i. 4, 1) anurndna-nirdpitam 
api pradhdnam ‘‘ ekethdm ” idkhindm iabdarad upalabhyate \ Kdfhake hi 
pafhyata “mahatah param avyaktam avyaktdt purtuha^ parah" iti | 
tattra ye eta yan-ndmdno yat-kramakdS cha mahad-avyakta-puruehdh 
emnti-praeiddhde te eva iha pratyabhijndyante \ tattra "avyaktam" iti 
tmrifi-prasiddheh Sabdddi-hinatvdeh cha na vyaktam avyaktam iti vyut- 
patti-eambhaedt tmriti-praeiddham pradhdnam abhidhlyate | aiae taeya 
iabdavattvdd aiabdatvam anupapannam | tad eva cha jagatah kdranam 
iruti-emriti-praeiddhibhyah iti chet \ na etad etam | na hy etat Kdfhaka- 
vdkyam emriti-praeiddhayor mahad-avyaktayor aetitva-param \ na hy attra 
yddriiaih tmriti-praeiddham tvatantraih kdranam trigunam pradhdnam 

>'• The text given in the Bihl. Indies haa upapannam, hut I follow the old edition 
in Bengali characten in reading anupopannam, which leenu required by the icnse. 
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tsdriiam pratyabhijnayate \ iabda-mattram hy attra avyaktam iti pra- 
tyabhijnayaU \ >a eha iabdo na ryaktam avyaktam iti yaugikaivai an- 
yatminn apt tnkibmo durlakthye cha prayujyate na cha ayaih km- 
minschid rUdhah \ yd tu pradhana • vadindm rOdhih id teihdm era 
pdribhdthikl lati na reddrtha-nirupant kdrana-bkdvam pratipadyate \ 
na cha krama-mdttra-idmarthydt lamdndrtha-pratipaitir bhavaty mati 
tad - rupa • pratyabhijndne ] na hy aha-ttham gdm paiyann aSvo ’yam 
ity amudho ’dhyavmyati | prakarana-ntrdpandydm cha attra na para- 
parikttlpitam pradhdnam pratlyati iarira - rupaka - vinymta - gfikiteh \ 
Sartram hy attra ratha-rupaka-vinymtam aryakta-iabdena parigrihyate \ 
kutah I prakarandt pariieihdch cha \ tathd hy anantardtlto granthah 
dtma-iartrddlndih rathi-rathddi-rdpaka- klriptim dariayati \ (Katha 
TJpanishad, i. 3, 3 f.) “ dtmdnam rathinam viddhi iarlraih ratham eta 
cha I buddhim cha edrathim viddhi manah pragraham eva cha | 4. Indri- 
ydni haydn dhur riihaydmi teihu gochardn \ dtmendriya-mano-yuktam 
bhoktety dhur mantihinah ” | taik chaindriyddibhir aiamyataih tamtdram 
adhigachchhati | lamyataii tv adhtanah pdram tad Vithnoh paramam 
padam dpnoti iti darkayitvd kirn tad adhtanah pdram Vithnoh paramam 
padam ity mya dkdnkthdydm tebhyah eva prakpitebhyah indriyadibhyah 
paratvena paramdtmdnam adhtanah pdtam tad Vithnoh paramam padaih 
dariayati | Eatha Up. i. 3, 10 f.) “ indriyebhyah pardh hy arthdh arthe- 
bhyai cha param manah \ manatm tu pard buddhir buddher dtmd mahdn 
parah | 11. ilahatah param atyaktam avyaktdt puruthah parah \ puru- 
thdd na param kinchit td kdihfhd id pard gatir" iti | . . . . "Buddher 
dtmd mahdn parah" V^h "dtmdnam rathinam viddhi" iti rathitvena 
upakihiptah | kutah \ dtma-iabddd bhoktui cha bhogopakarandt paratvopa- 
patteh I mahattvam cha atya tvdmitvdd upapannam | .... yd pratha- 
majmya Hiranyagarbhatya buddhih id larvdidm buddhlndm paramd pra- 
tiihfhd id iha "mahdn dtmd" ity uchyate \ id eha pdrvattra buddhi- 
grahanena era gpihltd latl hirug iha upadiiyate tatydk apy aimadlyd- 
bhyo buddkibhyah paratvoupapatteh | . . . . tad etam iartram eva ekam 
pariiiihyate | teihu “* itardni indriyddlni prakritduy eva parama-pada- 
didariayithayd lamanukrdman pariiiihyamdnena iha anena avyakta-iab- 
dena pariiiihyamdnam prakritaih iarlram dariayati iti gamyate | . . . . 
tad etam pdrvdpardhchandydm ndtty attra para-parikalpUmya pradhd- 
natya avakdiah | 2. "Suktham tu tad-arhatvdt ” | uktam etat prakarana- 
The earlier edition abore referred to omita Utku. 
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pariiethuhhyam iarlram avyalla • ialdam na pradhUmm iti \ idam 
iddnirh aiankyate katham avyakla - iahddrhalvam iariratya ydvald itkii- 
lattdt ipa*h(alaram idam iarlram ryakta-iabddrkam arpathfa-rachana* 
tv aryakla - iahdah iti | atah uttaram uchyate | suktham tv iha kdra- 
ndtmand iariram vivakthyaie tukvhmatya avyakta-iabddrhatvdt j yady- 
api stbulam idam iarlram na wayam avyakla-iahdam arhati tathdpi 
tatya tv drambhakam bhuta - tdlaham aryakta- iabdam arhati \ . . . . 
attra dha yadi jagad idam anabhiryakta - tidma - rupam vljdlmakam 
prdg - avattham aryakta - iabddrham abhyupagamyeta tad -dtmand cha 
iariratydpy aryakta-iabddrhatram pratijndyela »a tva tarhi pradhuna- 
kdrana - vddak warn taty dpadyeta a*ya eva jagatak prdg - avatthdydii 
pradhdrutrena abkyupagamdd iti \ attra uekyate \ yadivayam natantrdm 
kdnckit prdg-ava»thdm jagatak kdratMtvma abkyupagachchema pra*anja- 
yema tadd pradkdna-kdrana-vddam \ Parmeivarddhind tv iyam atmd- 
bhik prdg-avattkd jagato 'bkyupagamyatv na tvatanlrd | id cha ataiyam 
abkyupagantavyd \ arlkaratl ki id | na ki tayd vind Parameitaratya 
iraikffitram liddhyati iakti-rakitaiya tatya prarj-itty-anupapatUk muk- 
tdndm eka punar-utpattir vidyayd tatydk vlja-iakUr ddhdt | avidydtmikd 
hi Id vlja-iakiir avyakta - iabda-nirdciya Parameivardirayd mdydmayi 
mahditakuptir yaiyddi ivarupa -pralibodha • rakitd^ ieraU lamiarino 
jlvdk I tad etad avyaktam kvachid ukdia-iabda-nirdiikfam | "etaimin 
nu kkalv akthare Gdrgi dkdiak otai cha proiai eka ” iti irutek \ kvachid 
akikara-iabdoditam “ dkihardt paratah parah ” iti irutek \ kraakid mdyd 
iti lickitam “mdydm tu prakfilim vidydd mdyinam tu makeivaram” iti 
manira-varndt | aryaktd hi id mdyd tattcdnyatva-nirupanatya aiakyat- 
vdt I tad idam “ mahatah param avyaktam" ity uktam avyakta-prabka- 
vatvdd mahttto yadd Jlairanyagarbhi buddhir mahdn \ yadd tu jlvo ma- 
hdmi tadd 'py avyaktddklnatvdj jlva-bhdvatya mahatah param avyaktam 
ity uktam \ avidyd hy avyaktam avidydvattvi eka jlvatya lartak lam- 
vyarahOrak tantato rarttate \ tack cha avyakta-gatam mahatah paratvam 
abkedopachdrut tad-vikdre iarlre parikalpyate \ 

“ But now this doubt still remuins. The assertion that the existence 
of Pradhana is ni>t supported bj the Veda is, say the Sankhyas, desti- 
tute of proof, as certain Vedic S^akhas contain passages which have the 
appearance of affirming Pradhana. Consequently the causality of Pra- 
dhana has been received by Eapila and other great rishis on the ground 
that it is established by the Veda ; and tiiis is an objection to the state- 
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ment which you make to the contrary. Until, therefore, it be estab- 
lished that these passages have a different object, the doctrine that an 
omniscient Brahma is the cause of the world, even though it has been 
proved, will bo again unsettled ; and consequently you bring forward a 
great array of arguments to shew that these texts apply to something 
else. In the words ‘ it may be deduced also,' ».«. it is determined by 
inference, — it is shewn that in the opinion of certain schools the doc- 
trine of Fradhana is scriptural, for in the Ea(ha Upanishad (i. 3, 1 1) we 
read the words ‘Above the Great one is Avyakta(tho Unmanifested one), 
and above the Unmanifested one is Furusha (Soul).’ Here we recognize 
‘ the Great one,’ ‘ the Unmanifested one,’ and Furusha, with the same 
names and in the same order in which they are known to occur in 
the Smriti (».«. the system of Kapila). Here that which is called Fra- 
dhana in the Smj-iti is denoted by the word ‘ the Unmanifested one,’ as 
we learn both from its being so called in the Smriti, and from the epi- 
thet ‘ unmanifested ’ (which is derived from the words ‘ not ’ and ‘ ma- 
nifested’) being properly applicable to it in consequence of its being 
devoid of sound, and the other objects of sense : wherefore, from its hav- 
ing this Vedic authority to support it, its («.«. Fradhana's) unscriptural 
character is refuted ; and it is proved both by the Veda, the Smfiti, 
and common notoriety to be the cause of the world. If the Sankhyas 
argue thus, we reply that the case is not so ; for this text of the Katha 
Upanishad does not refer to the existence of the ‘ Great one ’ and the 
‘Unmanifested one,’ which are defined in the Smyiti (of Kapila); for here 
we do not recognize such a self-dependent cause, viz. Fradhana, composed 
of the three qualities, as is declared in that Smpti, but the mere epithet 
‘ unmanifested.’ And this word ‘unmanifested,’ owing to its sense as 
a derivative from the words ‘not’ and ‘manifested,’ is also applied to 
anything else which is subtile or indistinguishable, and has not pro- 
perly a conventional meaning in reference to any particular thing. 
As for the conventional use which the assertors of Fradhana make of it, 
that is a technical application peculiar to themselves, and does not 
afford any means for determining the seirse ot the Vedas, Nor does the 
mere identity of the order (of the three words) furnish any proof of 
identity of meaning unless we can recognise the essential character 
of the things to be the same. For no man but a fool, if he saw 
a cow in the place where he expected to see a horse, would falsely 

11 
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ascribe to it the character of a horse. And if we determine the sense 
of the context, it will be found that the Pradhana imagined by our 
opponents finds no place here, since it is the ' body ’ which is indi- 
cated in the preceding simile. For here the body as represented under 
the figure of a chariot, etc., is to be xinderstood by the word ‘ the 
TJnmanifested.’ Why? From the context and the remainder of the 
sentence. For the context which immediately precedes sets forth the 
soul, the body, etc., under the figure of a rider, a chariot, etc., as 
follows ; ‘ Know that the soul is the rider, the body the chariot, the 
intellect the charioteer, and the mind the reins. The senses are called 
the horses, and the objects of sense the roads on which they go. The 
soul accompanied by the senses and the mind is the enjoyer; so say 
the wise.’ After pointing out (in the following verses) that with these 
senses, etc., if uncontroulcd, the soul gains only this world, but if they 
are kept under controul, it attains to the highest state of Vishnu, 
which is the end of its road ; the author (in answer to the question 
* What is that highest state of Vishnu which is the end of the road ?’) 
shews in the following verses that it is the supreme Spirit who 
transcends the senses, etc. (which form the subject of the context), 
who is alluded to as the goal, and the highest state of Vishgu : 
‘The objects of sense are higher than the senses; the mind is 
higher than the objects of sense ; the intellect is higher than the 
mind; the Great soul is higher than the intellect; the Unmanifested 
one is higher than the Great soul; the spirit (Purusha) is greater 
than the Unmanifested: there is nothing higher than Spirit, that 
is the end, that is the highest goal.’ ” After observing that the 
various terms in these lines are the same which had been previously 
introduced in the simile of the chariot, charioteer, rider, horses, etc., 
Stinkara assigns the reason of the superiority attributed to each suc- 
ceeding object over that whieh precedes it, and then goes on to say in 
regard to intellect and soul : “ ‘ The Great soul is higher than the in- 
tellect,’ that soul, namely, which is figuratively described as a rider, in 
the words ‘ Know the soul to be the rider.’ But why is the Soul 

**• The words of the original, both as given here and in the text of the Eatfaa 
Upanishad arc nlmendriya-imno-ijukittm bhoild, which arc not very clear. The 
commentators understand dIman at the beginning of the compound as denoting body, 
and supply atmnnam ns the subject See Dr, Boer'a translation of the Upanishads 
(Bibl. Inti. p. 107). 
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superior to the intellect? Both from the use of the word Soul and 
because it aids the enjoyment of the enjoyer, it is shewn to be superior. 
Its character as the Great soul is proved by its being the master. . . The 
intellect of Hiranyagarbha, the first-born, is the highest basis of all 
intellect ; and it is that which is here called the ‘ Great soul.’ It had 
been previously comprehended under the word ‘ intellect,’ but is here 

separately specified, because it also is superior to our intellects 

Thus the body alone remains of the objects referred to in the passage. 
After going over all the others in order, with the view of pointing out 
the highest state to be attained, he indicates by the one remaining 
word, the ‘Unapparent,’ the one remaining subject of the text, viz. the 
body — such is our conclusion. . . . Hence after examining both the 
earlier and later portions of the passage, we find that there is no 
place for the Pradhana imagined by our opponents.” Going on to in- 
terpret the next aphorism (i. 4, 2) ‘ But the subtile body may also be 
properly called ‘ unmanifested, ’ S'ankara begins : 

” We have declared that, looking to the context and the only word 
which remained to be explained, the body, and not Pradhana, is denoted 
by the word the ‘Unapparent.’ But here a doubt arises : ‘ How can 
the body be properly designated by the word ‘unapparent,’ inasmuch 
as from its grossness it is very distinctly perceptible, and therefore 
should rather be denoted by the word ‘ apparent,’ while the word ‘ un- 
apparent’ signifies something that is not perceptible? We answer: 
In this passage the eubtUe body in its character of cause is intended, 
since what is subtile is properly designated by the term ‘ unapparent.’ 
Although this gross body itself cannot properly be described by the 
word ‘ Unapparent,’ still this term applies to the subtile clement which 
is its originator” .... %inkara begins his interpretation of the next 
aphorism (i. 4, 3) as follows: ‘‘Here the Sankhyas rejoin: ‘If you 
admit that this world in its primordial condition, before its name and 
form had been manifested, and while it existed in its rudimentary 
form, could bo properly designated by the word ‘Unapparent,’ and if 
the same term be declared applicable to body also while continuing in 
that state, then your explanation will exactly coincide with our doc- 
trine of Pradhana as the cause of all things ; since you will virtually 
acknowledge that the original condition of this world was that of Pra- 
dhana. To this we reply : If we admitted any self-dependent original 
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condition as the cause of the world, we should then lay ourselves open 
to the charge of admitting that Fradhdna is the cause. But we con- 
sider that this primordial state of the world is dependent upon the 
supreme Deity (Parame^vara) and not self-dependent. And this state 
to which wo refer most of necessity be assumed, as it is essential. 
For without it the creative action of the supreme Deity could not be 
accomplished, since, if he were destitute of his Sakti (power), any 
activity on his part would be inconceivable. And so, too, those who 
have been emancipated from birth are not bom again, because this ger- 
minative power (on the destraction, — which implies the previous 
existence, — of which emancipation depends) is consumed by know- 
ledge.'*^ For that germinative power, of which the essence is 
ignorance, and which is denoted by the word ‘Dnapparent,’ has its 
centre in the supreme Deity, and is a great illusive sleep, during 
which mundane souls repose unconscious of their own true nature. 
This 'Unapparent one’ is in some places indicated by the term 
tether (diusa), as in the text (Brth. Ar. Up. iii. 8, 11) ‘On this 
undecaying Being, o Gargl, the mther is woven as warp and woof;’ in 
other places by the word ‘ undecaying’ {ahhara), as in the text, 

‘ Beyond the Undeoaying is the Highest ; ’ and is elsewhere desig- 
nated by the term ‘ illusion’ (wuyd) as in the line (SVetasv. Up. 4, 10) 

‘ Know that Prakfiti (or matter) is illusion, and tho great Deity the 
possessor of illusion.’ For this ‘illusion’ is ‘unapparent,’ because it 
cannot be defined in its essence and difierence. This is the ‘ Unap- 
parent’ which is described os above the ‘ Great one,’ since the latter, 
when regarded as identical with the intellect of Hiranyagarbha, springs 
from the former. And even if the ‘Great one’ be identified with the 
embodied soul (Jiva), the ‘ Unapparent’ can be said to be above it, as 
the condition of the embodied soul is dependent upon the ‘Unapparent.’ 
For the ‘ Unapparent’ is ignorance, and it is during its condition of 
ignorance that the entire mundane action of the embodied soul is car- 

Govinda Ananda explains this clause as folloirs : Bandha-mukti-tyarasthartham 
apt $a gvikdryyd ity dha “miijttdwim’* iti \ yan~Hasad muklih $d tvikdryyd tam cina 
tva spukfau muktdttmm punar bandhnpattir ity arthah [ “ In tho wonls ‘ Those who 
had been emancipated,' etc., he tells us that this ignorance must he admitted, in order 
to secure the permancuce of emancipation from the bondage (of birth) : that is, that 
ignorance by the destruction of which emancipation is obtained must he admitted ; as 
without it those who had been emancipated would at the creation be again involved 
in bandage," [because to be released at all, they must be released from something]. 
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ried on. And that superiority of the ' Unappaient ’ oyer the ‘ Great 
one ’ is by a figurative description of body as identical with the former 
attributed to body also.” 

By these subtle and elaborate explanations Hankara scarcely appears 
to make out his point. But I cannot follow further the discussion of 
this question, and now go on to the eighth aphorism (i. 4, 8) where the 
purport of another Vedic text is investigated : 

"Chamata-vad aviieth&t" \ punar api pradh&na-vAdl aiabdatvam pra- 
dhanatya atiddham ity &ha \ ktumdt \ mantra-earnat \ (S^veta^vataru 
Upanishad, iv. 5) “ ajdm ekdm lokita-kuMa-kfitlindm baheih prajdk iri- 
jamdndm tvarupdh | ajo hy eko jushamdm ’nuiele jahdly endm hhukta- 
bkogdm ajo'nyah” iti \ attra hi mantre lohita-htkla-krisbna-iabdaih 
rajah-taUva-tamdUuy abhidhlyanU \ lohitam rajo ranjandtmakatvdt iuk- 
lam lattvarh prakdidtmakatvdt krithnam tamoh dvarandtmakatvdt \ tethdih 
tdmydvtulhdvayava-dharmair vyapadiiyate lohila- iukla-kfishnd M \ na 
jdyaU iti cha "ajd" tydd‘'mula-prakrdtir avikritir" ity abhyupagamdt \ 
nanv ajd-iabdai chhdgdydm rddhah \ vddham | *d tu rudhir iha na dSra- 
yitum iakyd vidyd-prakarandt \ id cha bahclh prajdt iraigunydnvitdh 
janayati .... taimdt iruti-m&ld eva pradhdnddi-kalpana Kdpildndm 
ity evam prdpU brdmah \ na anena tnantrena iruti-mdlatvam Sdnkhya- 
vddaiya iakyam dirayitum \ na hy ayam mantrah sedtantryem kanchid 
api eddam tamarthayitam utiahate | tarvatrdpi yayd kaydehit kalpanayd 
ajdtcddi-tampddanopapalteh Sdnkhya-vddah eva iha abhipretah iti viie- 
ihdvadhdrana-kdra^bhdvdt [ " chamaia-vat” \ 

■ " ‘Because, as in the case of the spoon, there is nothing distinctive.’ 
The assertor of Pradhana again declares that Pradh^a is not proved to 
be unscriptural. Why ? From the following verse (Sv. Up. iv. 5) : 
‘ One unborn male, loving the unborn female of a red, white, and 
black colour, who forms many creatures possessing her own character, 
unites himself with her : another unborn male abandons her after he 
has enjoyed her.’ For in this verse the words ‘ red,’ ‘ white,’ and 
‘ bhick,’ denote (the three Qualities) Passion, Goodness, and Darkness ; 
— Passion, from its stimulating character, being designated by the term 

'** The text of Dr. Boer’s ed. of the Upanishad (Bibl. Ind. voL rii.) has two 
varions readings in this line, viz. lohita-tfiihna-varwin for lohita-iukta-kfukgam 
(which letter, however, is the reading referred to by S'antara in his conunentary on 
that work), and tarupdm for miri^^ 
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' red,’ Goodness, from its iUommating character, by ‘ white,’ and Dark- 
ness, from its enveloping cheuticter, by ‘ black.’ The unborn female is 
described as red, white, and black, with reference to the characteristics 
of the three components which make up the state of equilibium. She 
must be called ‘ unborn ’ {Aju), because she is not produced, since it is 
admitted that ‘ original matter ’ (Mula-Prakg-iti = Fradhana) is not a 
modification (of any other substance— Sankhya Karika, verse 3). But 
is not aja the conventional name for ‘ she- goat ? ’ True (reply the 
Sftnkyas), but that conventional sense cannot be adopted here, because 
knowledge is the subject of the context. And this unborn female pro- 
duces many creatures characterized by the three Qualities .... And 
from this it is concluded that the theory of Kapila’s followers re- 
garding Fradhana, etc., is based upon the Veda. AVe reply : that it 
cannot be admitted on the strength of this verse that the theory of 
the Sankhyas is founded on the Veda. For the verse in question, if 
regarded independently, is powerless to sustain any hypothesis what- 
ever ; and the reason is that, as this description of the state of the un- 
born female may be rendered applicable on any hypothesis whatever, 
there is no ground for determining specifically that the Sankhya theory 
is here intended — ‘ as in the case of the spoon.’ ” This aphorism refers 
to a verse quoted in the Bribed Aranyaka IJpanishad, ii. 2, 3 (Bibl. Ind. 
p. 413 of the Sanskrit, and p. 174 of Dr. Roer’s translation), and be- 
ginning ' a cup with its mouth down, and its bottom upwards,’ which, 
as Sankara remarks, cannot, without some further indication, be applied 
to any one cup in particular ; and in the same way, he argues, the un- 
born female in the passage under discussion cannot, in the absence of 
anything to restrict the application in any special way be understood 
as denoting Fradhana {team ihdpy aviSetho ’jam ekum itp atpa man- 
trtupa I na atmtH mantre Pradhanam eva aJS. 'bhipretd iti fakyate niyati- 
tum). The question then arises what is meant by this ‘ unborn female.’ 
To this the author of the aphorisms and Sankara reply, that the word 
denotes the material substance of a four-fold class of elements, viz. 
light, heat, water, and food, all derived from the supreme Deity (Para- 
mtivardi uipannd jyotih-pramukhd Ujo ’h-anna-lak»hand chatur-vidha- 
bhu-ta-yrdmatya prakjriti-hhutd iyam ajd pratipattavyd). These four ele- 
ments he however seems (p. 357) to identify with three, in the words: 
bhdta-traya-lakthand eva iyam ajd vijneyd na guna-traya-lahhand | < This 
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unborn female ia formed by three elements, not by the three quali- 
ties ; ’ and the ascription of the three colours in the text to these 
three elements is supported by a quotation from the Chhandogya TJpa- 
nishad, vi. 4, 1, which is as follows: Yad agneh rohitam rApam tejata* 
tad rupam yai iuhlam tad apafh yat krithnaih tad annatya \ “The red 
colour of fire is that of heat ; its white colour is that of water ; and its 
black colour is that of food (which here means earth, according to the 
commentator on the Chhandogya Upanishad).“* In this way, he adds, 
the words denoting the three colours are used in the proper sense, 
whereas if applied to the three qualities they would be figuratively em- 
ployed [rohitadlnim cha iabdundtk rupa-viiethethu mukhyalviid hhukta- 
Uach cha yuna-vithayalvasya). Sankara concludes that this verse, de- 
scriptive of the unborn female, does not denote any self-dependent 
material cause called Pradhana, but is shewn from the context to 
signify the Divine Power in its primordial state before Name and Form 
were developed (natvatantrd kichit prakritih pradhanam ndma aju-man- 
trena Smndydtt iti takyate vaktum \ prakarandt iu »d eca daici iaktir 
avydkrita-numa-ripd ndma-rdpayoh prdg acactMtundpi mantrena dmnd- 
yait iiy vchyaU). 

Passing over the further questions, which are raised on this subject, 
I go on to the 11th Sutra and the comment upon it, from which we 
learn that the words ‘ knowing him by whom the five times five men, 
and the aether are upheld, to be Soul,’ etc. {yatmin paneha pancha-jandh 
ukdidi cha pratUhfhitah | tarn evdnyah dtmdnam tidvdn ityddi), ore ad- 
duced by the Sdnkhyas in support of their system, as the number of 
the principles {tattva), which it affirms (see Sankhya Karika, verse 3, 
and Sankhya Sutras, i. 61 ), corresponds to the number twenty-five in this 
text; while the applicability of the passage is denied by the Vedwtins 
on the ground that the ‘ principles ’ of the Sankhya are not made up of 
five homogeneous sets of fire each (p. 362) ; that if the Soul and tether 
mentioned in the text are added, as they must be, to the twenty-five, 
the aggregate number will exceed that of the Sankhya ‘ principles,’ 
among which both Soul and aether are oomprehended (pp. 364 f.); that 
the fact of the correspondence of the numbers, if admitted, would not 
suffice to shew that the ‘ principles ’ of the Sankhya were referred to, 
as they are not elsewhere recognized in the Yeda, and as the word 
lu See Bsbu Bajeadra Lfil Mittra's translation of this Upanishod, p. 106. 
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' men * {jan0.k) is not usually applied to denote ‘ principles ’ (p. 365) ; 
and further that the phrase ‘the fire five men,’ signifies only ‘five,’ 
and not ‘ fire times fire ’ (p. 366), etc. The conclusion arrived at in 
the twelfth aphorism is that the breath, and other vital airs, are re- 
ferred to in the passage under consideration; and that although the 
word ‘ men ’ (Jana A) is not generally applied to ‘ breath,’ etc., any more 
than to ‘ principles,’ the reference is determined by the context. Others, 
as Shnkara observes, explain the term 'the five men ’ (pancAajanaK) of 
the gods, fathers, gandharvas, asuras, and rakshases, and others again of 
the four castes, and the Nishadas.'" The Vedantio teacher (Badara- 
yana) however, as his commentator adds, has decided that the breath, 
etc., are intended. 

If we now turn to the Sankhya aphorisms themselves, we shall find 
that their author constantly refers to texts of the Veda as supporting, 
coinciding with, or reconcileablo with his dogmas. I have noticed the 
following instances, viz. Sutras i. 5, 36, 51, 54, 78, 84, 148, 155; ii. 
20-22; iii. 14, 15, 80; iv. 22; v, 1, 12, 15, 21 ; vi. 32, 34, 51, 58, 
59, which may be consulted in Dr. Ballantyne’s translation. 1 can 
only refer more particularly to a few of these with the commentator’s 
remarks. 

I begin with Sutra i. 155,'“ in which the author of the Aphorisms 
maintains that the great distinctive dogma of the Vedanta, the oneness 
of Soul, is not supported by the Veda. In Sutra 150 he had laid it 
down as his own conclusion, established by the fact of the variety ob- 
servable in the conditions of birth, etc., that there is a multitude of 
souls, and he now defends this as conformable to Scripture. 

“iVa advaita-aruti-virodho jali-paralvdt ” j Utmaikya-irutlnum virodha* 
tu natti tisam jdti-paratv&t \ jilih $&mdnyam eha-rupalvam taltra ad- 
vaita-imtindm iatparyyad na tv akhandatve prayojanabhav&d tty arthah \ 

. . . . yathd-irata-jdti~iahdasya adore tv “dtmd idam ekah eva agreasH" 
“ ead eva eaumya idam ogre dtld ekam eva advitiyam ” (Chhwd. Up. vi. 
2, V)ity-ddy-advaita-iT\tty-upapddMkatayd eva edtraih vydkheyam | “jdti- 
paratvdt” | vijdtiya-dvaita-niehedJia-paratvdd ity artltah \ tattra ddya- 
vydkhydydm ayam hkdvah \ dimaikya-inUi-^ritithv ekddi-Sabddi ehid- 

u* Sea the First Volome of this work, pp. 176 ff. 
i. 164 in Dr. Hall's edition in the BihL Ind. 
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etarUpatd-milttra-pard^ hhedadi-iahddi eha vaidharmya-lakthana-bheda- 
pardh \ 

“155. ‘This is not opposed to the Vedic doctrine of non-duality, 
since that merely refers to genus.’ Our doctrine that souls are numer- 
ous does not conflict with the Vedic texts which afSrm the oneness of 
Soul, since these passages refer to oneness of genus. Genus means 
sameness, oneness of nature ; and it is to this that the texts regarding 
non-duality relate, and not to the undividedness (or identity) of Soul ; 
since there is no occasion for the latter view. The Sutra must be 
explained with due regard to the sense of the word genus as it occurs 
in the Veda, so as (thereby) to bring out the proper meaning of such 
texts, expressing non-duality, as these, ‘ This was in the beginning 
Soul, one only ; ’ ‘ This was in the beginning, o fair youth. Existent, 
one without a second.’ The words ‘ since that merely refers to genus,’ 
mean ‘ since that is merely intended to deny a duality denoting a 
difference of genus.’ The first of two interpretations given of the 
Sutra is as follows : In the texts of the Sruti and Smpiti relating to the 
oneness of Soul, the words ‘ One,’ etc., denote simply that Spirit is one 
in its nature; whilst the words, ‘distinction,’ etc., designate a di»- 
tinction defined as difference of nature.” At the close of his remarks 
the commentator gives a second explanation of the Sutra. 

The author returns to this subject in the 61st S utra of the fifth Book : 

“JVa advaitam dlmano litigdt tad-bheda-praliteh" ] yadyapy dlmandm 
anyonyam bhtda-vdkya-vad abheda-vdkydny apitanii iathdpi na advaitam | 
na atyantam abhedah | ajddi-vakya-sthaih prahriti-tydgdtydgddi-Ungair 
bhedatyaiva giddhar ity arthah | na hy atyantuhhede tdni lingdny upa- 
padyante ] 

“ ‘ Soul is not one ; for a distinction of souls is apparent from various 
signs.’ Although there are texts affirming that there is no distinction, 
just as there are others which assort a distinction, of souls, still non- 
duality, I e. an absolute absence of distinction must be denied ; because 
a distinction is established by signs, such as the abandonment and non- 
abandonment of Prakpiti, etc., mentioned in such texts as that about the 
‘ unborn female,’ etc. (See above, p. 165.) For these signs are incon- 
sistent with the hypothesis of an absolute absence of distinction,” etc. 

A kindred subject is introduced in the next Sutra, the 62nd : 

"Na andtmand ’pi prafyaitAa-bddAdl" | andlmand 'pi bhogya-prapan- 
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chtna utmano na aivaiUim pratyaltheniipi hildhat \ atmanah tarra-hhog- 
yabfude ghafa-pafayar apy abhedah »yut \ ybafadeh pafady-abhinnatma- 
bhedut I la cha bbieda-grahala-pratyaktha-badhitah | 

“‘Further, there is not an absence of distinction (i.«. identity) be- 
tween Soul and non-soul, as this is disproved by the evidence of sense.’ 
That is : non-duality (»>. identity) is not predicahle of Soul on the 
one hand, and non-soul, i.e. the perceptible objects by which our senses 
are affected, on the other, because this is opposed to the evidence of 
sense. For if soul were identical with all that is perceptible, there 
would also be no distinction between ajar and cloth, inasmuch as jars, 
etc., would not be distinct from soul which is not distinct from cloth, 
etc. ; and such identity (of jars, etc., with cloth, etc.) is opposed to the 
evidence of sense which obliges us to perceive a distinction.” 

But how is this to be reconciled with such Vedic texts as ‘ this is 
nothing but soul’ {dtmd fra idam)? An answer is given in Sutra 64, 
which seems to admit that the passages in question do at least on a 
prima facit view convey the sense ascribed to them by the Vedantins : 
“Anya-paratram arirtkdndm tattra" j an'vfkdndm aviteii-punuhuH 
prati tatira advaite 'nya-paratram upd»andrthakdnuvddah tty arthah I 
lake hi sarlra-sartrinor bhogya-bhoktrok cha arivekena abhrdo vyarahriyaU 
“’hath giiuro” “mama dtmd Bhadraaetiah’’ ityddih \ ataa tarn era rya- 
rahdram anudya tdn era prati tathd updiandm Srutir ridadhdti latUa- 
iuddhy-ddy-artham iti \ 

“ ‘Tliese texts have another object, with a view to those who have 
no discrimination.’ That is : in the passages which affirm non-duality 
another objt'ct is intended, viz. a reference (to vulgar ideas) with a view 
to stimulate devotion. For it commonly occurs that undisciiminating 
jjcrsons confound the body and the soul, the object to be experienced, 
and the person who experiences it, as when they say ‘ I am white,’ 
‘ Bhadrosena is myself.’ The Veda, therefore, referring to this mode of 
speaking, inculcates on such undisceming people the practice of devo- 
tion with a view to the promotion of goodness, purity, etc.” 

The author returns to the subject of non-duality in Sutra vi. 51, 
which is introduced by the remark : 
iVimr eram pramunddy-anurodhena dcaita-aidhhav adraita- iruteh kd 
gaiir iti \ 

“ But if duality be thus established in accordance with proofs, etc , 
what becomes of the Vedic texts declaring non-duality?” 

• 
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The answer is as follows : 

" Na irati-virodko ragindm vairdgydya tat-tiddheh" \ advaita-huti- 
virodhat iu ndsti rdgindm punuhdtirikU vairdgydya eva irutibkir advai- 
ta-tddhundl \ 

“ ‘ Our Tiew is not opposed to the Veda, as the texts in question 
establish non-duality with a Tiew to produce apathy in those who are 
actuated by desire.’ That is to say : There is in our doctrine regard- 
ing non-duality nothing contrary to the Veda, as the passages referred 
to affirm this principle with the view of producing in those who have 
desire an indifference in regard to everything except Soul.” 

The 12th aphorism of the fifth Book asserts that according to the 
Veda, Pradhana, and not I^vara, ia the cause of the world. The details 
of the reasoning on which this view is founded, as here stated by the 
commentator, differ in some respects from those which Nankara puts 
into the mouth of the Sankhyas : 

“S'rutir api pradhdna-kdryyatta»ya ” | prapanche pradhdna-kdryya- 
tvasya eva dratir atii na chetana-kdranatte | yathd ” ajdm ekdm lohita- 
iukla-kriihndm bahvlh prajdh trjamdndm sarapdh" | “tad ha idam 
tarhy atydkritam aslt tad ndma-rdpdbhydm vydkriyata" ity-adir ity 
arthah | yd cha “tad aikshata bahu tydm’’ ityudii chetam-kdranatd- 
irutih $d targdddv utpannatya mahat-tattvopddhika*ga mahdpuruthaaya 
janya-jndna-pard [ kifhvd bahu-bkavandnurodhdt pradhdne oca “ kdlam 
pipatishati” iti-vad gaunt | anyathd “ sdkthl ehetdk kevalo nirgunai 
cha’’ (Sveta^vatara XJpanishad, vi. 11) ity-ddi-Sruty-Mdpanndmitva- 
sya puruthc ’nupapatter iti | again cha iicara - pratithedhah aidvaryye 
vairdgydrtham iivara-jndnaih vind’pi moktha - pratipddandrthaih cha 
praudhi-vada-mdltram iti prdg eva vydkhydtam j 

“ ‘ There are also Vedic texts to support the doctrine that the world 
has sprung from Pradhana, as its cause.’ That is : There are Vedio 
texts to shew that the phenomenal world has sprung from Pradhana, 
and that it has not had a conscious being for its cause. They are such 
as these : ' An unborn female, red, white, and black in hue, producing 
many creatures like herself, etc. ; ’ ‘ This was once undeveloped : it 
was developed with Name and Form.’ As regards those other texts 
which affirm the causality of a conscious being, such as ' It reflected, 
let me become many,’ they refer to the knowledge which sprang up in 
the great Male who was produced at the beginning of the creation pos- 
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sessing the attributes of the principle of Intellect {Mahat). Or, in ac- 
cordance with the idea of becoming multiplied, the expression (indicat- 
ing consciousness and will) is figuratively applied to Pradhana, as when 
it is said of the bank of a river that it ‘ intends to fall.’ For on any 
other supposition the incapability of any modification which is ascribed to 
Purusha in such texts as ‘ He who is the witness, the conscious, the 
sole being, free from the Qualities,’ could not properly be applied to 
him (since if he were the material cause of the creation he must become 
modified). And it has been before explained'” that this denial of an 
l^vara is a mere display of ingenuity, introduced for the purpose of 
producing apathy in regard to glory, and of propounding a method of 
final liberation even independently of the knowledge of an I^vara.” 

The following is the 34th Sutra of the sixth Book, with the remarks 
by which it is introduced and followed : 

Nanu “ hahtlh prajdh puruthdt >ampra»iktdh ” Uy-ddi-iruteh puru- 
thtuya kdranatvdvagamdd vivarltddi - vaddh dirayaniydh ity diankya 
dha I “ Sruli-virodhdd na kutarkdpatadatya dtma -lubhah'’ \ purtuha- 
kdranatdydm ye ye pakehdh eambhdvitde te earve iruti-vintddhdh iti | 
atat tad - abhyupagantrlndm kutdrkikddy - adhamdndm dtma - tvarupa- 
jndnam na bhavati ity arthah | etena dtmani eukha-duhkhudi-gunopddd- 
natva-vddino 'pi kutdrkikdh eva j teehdm apy dtma-yathdrtha-jndnaih 
ndeti ity avagantavyam | dtma-kdranatd-drutayaS cha iakli-Saktimad- 
abhedena updeandrlhdh eta "ajdm ekdm” ity-ddi-drutibhih pradhdna- 
kdramtd-tiddheh \ yadi cha dkdiatya abhrddy-adhuhfhdna-kuranatd-vad 
dtmanah kdranatcam uehyate tadd tad na nirdkurmah parindmasya pra- 
tiehedhdt \ 

“But must we not adopt the theories of an illusory creation, etc., 
because the causality of Purusha (soul) is to be learned from such texts 
as the following ‘ many creatures have been produced from Purusha ? ’ 
To this difliculty ho replies: ‘From his opposition to Scripture the 
illogical outcaste does not attain to Soul.’ The sense of this is, that all 
the propositions, affirming the causality of Soul, which have been de- 
vised, are contrary to the Veda ; and consequently the low class of bod 
logicians, etc., who adopt them have no knowledge of the nature of 

See Tijnfina Bhiluha’s rcmarki, introductory to the Sotroe (p. 5, at the foot), 
which will be quoted in the next Section, and his comment on SQtra i, 02. He is, 
as we shall find, an eclectic, and not a thorough-going adherent of the Sfinkhja. 
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Soul. Hence it is to be understood that those also who assert that 
Soul is the substance of the qualities of pleasure and pain, etc., ^re 
incompetent reasoners : they too are destitute of the true knowledge of 
Soul. The Vedic texts which declare its causality are intended to in- 
culcate devotion on the ground that there is no distinction between 
Power {S'akti) and the possessor of Power {S'aklimal) ; for the causality 
of Pradhana is established by such texts as that relating to the ‘ one 
unborn female,’ etc. But if it he affirmed that Soul is the cause of the 
world merely in the same sense in which the aether is the cause of clouds, 
etc., viz. by affording them a receptacle, we do not object to that, since 
we only deny the transformation (of Soul into material productions).”*" 

In regard to the question whether the principles of the Vedanta or 
those of the Sankhya are most in harmony with the most prevalent doc- 
trine of the TJpanishads, I shall quote some of the remarks of Dr. Boer, 
the translator of many of these treatises. In bis introduction to the 
Taittiriya Dpanishad ho observes that we there find “the tenets pecu- 
liar to the Vedanta already in a far advanced state of development; it 
eontains as in a germ the principal elements of this system.” “ There 
are, however,” he adds, “ differences ” (Bibliotheca Indica, vol. xv. p. 5). 
The same nearly is the case with the Aitareya Dpanishad (ibid. p. 27). 
In reference to the S^veta^vatara Dpanishad he remarks : “ Sankara in 
his commentary on this Dpanishad generally explains its fundamental 
views in the spirit of the Vedanta. He is sometimes evidently wrong 
in identifying the views of some of the other Dpanishads with the 
tenets of the Vedanta, but he is perfectly right to do so in the explana- 
tion of an Dpanishad which appears to have been composed for the 
express purpose of making the principle of the Vedanta agreeable to 
the followers of the Sankhya” (ibid. pp. 43 f.). Of the Katha Dpani- 
shad Dr. Rder says (ibid. p. 97) : “ The standing point of the Eatha is 
on the whole that of the Vedanta. It is the absolute spirit which is 

the foundation of the world In the order of manifestations or 

emanations from the absolute spirit it deviates, however, from that 
adopted by the other Dpanishads and by the later Vedanta, and is evi- 
dently more closely allied to the Sankhya. The order is here : The 
unmanifested {atyahla), the great soul {mahatma, or mahat), intellect 

*" See Dr. Ballantyne’s translation, irhich I have often followed. He does not, 
however, render in extenso all the passages which I have reproduced. 
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(Jbuidhi), mind, the objects of the senses, and the senses,” eto.'“ The 
reader who wishes to pursue the subject further may consult the same 
author’s remarks on the other Upanishads. On the whole question of 
the relation of the Vedanta and the Sankhya respectively to the Veda, 
Dr. Rber thus expresses himself in his introduction to the S^veta^vatara 
Upanishad (p. 36) : " The Vedanta, although in many important points 
deviating from the Vedas, and although in its own doctrine quite inde- 
pendent of them, was yet believed to be in perfect accordance with 
them, and being adopted by the majority of the Brahmans, it was 
never attacked on account of its orthodoxy. The same cannot be said 
of the Sankhya ; for it was not only frequently in opposition to the 
doctrine of the Vedas, but sometimes openly declared so. Indeed, the 
Vedanta also maintained that the acquisition of truth is independent of 
caste (1) or any other distinction, and that the highest knowledge 
which is the chief end of man cannot be imparted by the Vedas (vide 
Eatha ii. 23) ; yet it insisted that a knowledge of the Vedas was ne- 
cessary to prepare the mind for the highest knowledge (2). This the 
Sankhya denied altogether, and although it referred to the Vedas, and 
especially to the Upanishads, still it did so only when they accorded 
with its own doctrines, and it rejected their authority (3) in a case of 
discrepancy.” 

I make a few remarks on some points in this quotation indicated by 
the figures (1), (2), and (3). (1) We have already learned above, p. 99, 
that, according to the Brahma Sutras (sec i. 3, 34 if., and Sankara’s ex- 
planation of them), at least, a Sudra does not possess the prerogative of 
acquiring divine knowledge. (2) It appears from Sankara’s argument 
against Jaimini that he does not consider a knowledge of the ceremonial 
part of the Veda as necessary for the acquisition of divine knowledge, 
but he seems to regard the Upanishads os the source from which the 
latter is derived. (3) I do not know on what authority this statement 
that the Sdnkhyas ever actually rejected the authority of the Vedas is 
founded. Their attempts to reconcile their tenets with the letter of 
the Veda may often seem to be far-fetched and sophistical ; but I have 
not observed that Sankara, while arguing elaborately against the inter- 
pretations of the Sunkhyas, anywhere charges them either with deny- 
ing the authority of the Veda, or with insincerity in the appeals which 
they make to the sacred texts. 

See above, p. 161. 
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Oa the subject of the TJpanishads the reader may also consult Prof, 
hlax Muller’s Ancient Sanskrit Literature. 

I subjoin in a note some extracts from this work.‘“ 

The Jfyaya and Vai^eshika Sutras do not appear to contain nearly so 
many references to Vedic texts as the Sankhya ; but I have noticed the 
following; Nyaya iii. 32 (= iii. 1, 29 in the Bibl. Ind.) ; Vaiieshika 
ii. 1, 17 ; iii. 2, 21 ; iv. 2, 11 ; v. 2, 10. 

The author of the Vaiseshika Sutras affirms, in iii. 2, 20, the doctrine 
that souls are numerous; and in the 21st Sutra, which I quote, along 
with the comment of Sankara Mi^ra, and the gloss of the editor Pandit 
Jayanarayana Tarkapanchanana, he claims Vedic authority for this tenet : 

21. “ S a»tro-»dmarthyach cha" \ (Sankara Mi^ra) S'asiram srutih \ 

“ They (the Upanishads] contain, or are supposed to contain, the highest au- 
thority on which the various systems of philosophy in India rest. Not only the 
Vedanta philosopher, who, by his very name, professes his faith in the ends and 
objects of the Veda, but the Sankhya, the Vaiseshika, the Nyaya, and Yoga philo- 
sophers, all pretend to find in the Dpanishads some warranty for their tenets, however 
antagonistic in their bearing. The same applies to the numerous sects that have 
existed and still exist in India. Their founders, if they have any pretensions to 
orthodoxy, invariably appeal to some passage in the Upanishads in order to substan- 
tiate their own reasonings. Now it is true that in the Upanishads themselves there 
is so much freedom and breadth of thought that it is not difficult to find in them some 
authority for almost any shade of philosophical opinion.” (p. 316 f.) Again : “ Tho 
early Hindus did not find any difficulty in reconciling the most different and some- 
times contradictory opinions in their search after truth ; and a most extraordinary 
medley of oracular sayings might be collected from the Upanishads, even from those 
which are genuine and comparatively ancient, all tending to elucidate tho darkest 
points of philosophy and religion, the creation of the world, the nature of God, the 
relation of man to God, and similar subjects. That one statement should be contra- 
dicted by another seems never to have been felt as any serious difficulty.” (p. 320 f.) 
Once more : " Tho principal interest of tho older Upanishads consists in the absence 
of that systematic uniformity which we find in the later systems of philosophy ; and 
it is to be regretted that nearly all the scholars who have translated portions of the 
Upanishads have allowed themselves to bo guided by the Brabmanic commentators,” 
etc. (p. 322). “ In philosophical discussions, they (the Brahmans) allowed the greatest 
possible freedom j and although at first three philosophical systems only were admitted 
as orthodox (the two Mimansas and the Nyaya), their number was soon raised to six, 
so as to include the Vaiseshika, Sankhya, and Yoga schools. The most conflicting 
views on points of vital important! were tolerated as long as their advocates succeeded, 
no matter by what means, in bringing their doctrines into harmony with passages of 
the Veda, strained and twisted in every possible sense. If it was only admitted that 
besides tho perception of tho senses and the induction of reason, revelation also, os 
contained in tho Veda, furnished a true basis for human knowledge, all other points 
seemed to be of minor importance.” (p. 78 f.) 
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tayH 'py utmano bheda-pratipadanat | intyale hi ... . (Jayanwiyana) 
ito 'py jivatya Uvara-bhinnatnam ity aha | itUlrcuya iruteh iamarthyaj 
jiveharayor bhtda-bodbakalvut | tatha hi | “ dve brahmanl veditavye " 
(Maitrl Up. ri. 22) | “dcd suparnd tayujd takhdyd tamanaih vriksham 
parithatvajuU \ tayor anyah pippalam ivudu atti anabnann anyo abhichd- 
kusUi" (Rig-veda Sanhita, i. 164, 20; Svctaiv. Up. vi. 6; Mundaka 
Up. i. 3, 1, I) ity-ddi-Sruler ju-eharayor bhedo 'vabyam angikdryyah | 
tui cha “tat tvam ati S’vetaketo ’’ “Brahma-vid Brahma eva bhavali" 
ity-ddi-krutlndih kd gatir iti tdchyam | “tat tram ati’’ iti irutet tad- 
abhedtna tadjyatra-pratipddanena abheda-bhdvand-paratvdt \ “Brahma- 
rid Brahma era ” iti Srutii cha nirduhkhafvddind Jhara-idmyam jlraiya 
abhidhatte na tu tad-abhedam \ “ niranjanah paraih tdmyam upaiti ” iti 
kruter gaty-antardiambhardt | asti hi laukika-rdkyeihu “ tampad-ddhikye 
purohito’yam rOjd tamrrittah’’ ily-ddithu tudrikya-parethv abhedopa- 
churah I na cha mokiha-daidydm ajndna-nirfittdv abhedo jdyate iti 
rdehyam bhedasya nityatrena nuidyogud bheda-ndsanglkure 'pi vyakti- 
dcaydraithdnaeya draSyakatrdch clta iti lankthepah | bheda-tadhakdni 
yukty-antardni iruty-antardni cha granlha-gaurara-bhiyd parityaktdni \ 
“ ‘ And this opinion is confirmed by the S'astra.’ (Sankara Mi4ra) 
The Sastra means the Yeda; by which also a distinction of Souls is 
established. For it is said,” etc. [He then quotes two texts which are 
repeated by Jayanarayana, the author of the gloss, whose remarks are 
as follows:] “There is another proof of the Soul being distinct from 
l^vara ; viz. tliis, that it is confirmed by the Sastra, the Veda, which 
declares the distinctness of the two ; and this principle must of neces- 
sity bo admitted from such texts as these : ‘ Two Brilhmus are to be 
known ; and ‘Two birds, imited, friends, attach themselves to the same 
tree ; one of them eats the sweet fruit of the pippala tree, while the other, 
without eating, looks on.’ Nor are we to ask what will then become of 
such otlier texts as (1) ‘Thou art that, o Svetaketu;’ (2) ‘He who 
knows Brahma becomes Brahma;’ for the former of these two passages 
(1) tends to convey the idea of identity by representing as identity 
with That, the fact of SVetaketu’s entirely belonging to That ; whilst 

The full text is : Jh’i irakmanT nditavye iaheta-hrahma paraih cha pat — tabia- 
hrahmani nithnatah param brahmadhigachhati \ “Two BrShin^ are to be known, the 
verbal and the supreme. Ho who is initiated in the former attains the latter.” Here, 
however, by the verbal Br&Umli, the Veda must be intended. 
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tho second (2) affirms the equality of the Soul with fsvara, in con- 
sequence of its freedom from pain and other weaknesses, and not its 
identity with Him ; for it is shewn by another Vedic text, viz. ‘ Tho 
passionless man attains the highest state of equality,’ that any other 
destiny would bo inconceivable. In secular modes of speaking also, 
such as the following, ‘ From the abundance of his wealth tho domestic 
priest has become the king,’ we find a figurative assertion of identity. 
Nor can it bo said that distinction disappears on the cessation of ignor- 
ance in the state of final emancipation, because distinction, from its 
eternity, cannot be destroyed, and because, even if its destructibUity 
were admitted, two separate personalities must still continue to exist. 
Such is a summary of our argument ; further proofs from reasoning, 
and further texts of the Yeda, arc omitted from a dread of making the 
book too bulky.” 

The charge of open contempt of the Veda is brought by Sankara 
against Sandilya, the author of the Bhagavata heresy, as the orthodox 
Vedantin considers it.’”' Of that doctrine Sankara thus speaks in 
his remarks on Brahma Sutra ii. 2, 45 : 

Veda-vipratiihedhak cha hhavati \ ehaturshu vedethu param ireyo ’lah- 
dhvu S undihjah idaih sadram adhigatavun itg-ddi-veda-nindu-darsandt \ 
tasmad asangata esha kalpana iti dddlunn \ 

“And it also contradicts the Veda: for we see such an instance of 
contempt of the Vedas as this, that Sandilya, not finding the means 
of attaining the highest good in the whole four of them, devised this 
Sastra. Hence it is established that these imaginations arc absurd.” 
The points of the Bhagavata doctrine objected to by Sankara do not 
however appear to be those which are principally insisted on in the 
Bhakti Sutras of Sandilya, published by Dr. Ballantyno in the Biblio- 
theca Indica in 1861. I will notice some of these doctrines. The 
leading principle of the system is that it is not knowledge (jnSna) but 
devotion (bhakti) which is the means of attaining final liberation 
(Sutra 1). Devotion is defined in the 2nd Sutra to be a supreme love 
of God (stt parti anuraktir Isvare). Knowledge cannot, the author con- 
siders, be the means of liberation, as it may co-exist with hatred of the 
object known (Sutra 4). Neither the study of the Veda nor the acqui- 

^ Soe Colubrooke's Misc. Euayi, i. 413 : “A passage quoted by S'enkara Acbirya 
seems to intimate that its promulgator was Sandilya,” etc., etc. 

12 
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Bition of such qualities as tranquility of mind is a necessary preliminary 
to devotion. The only requisite is a desire of emancipation, according 
to the commentator (remarks on Sutra 1). Ceremonial works, too, 
have no bearing upon devotion (Sutra 7), which may be practised by 
men of all castes, and even by Chan^Mas, since the desire to get rid of 
the evils of mundane existence is common to all (SQtra 78). The com- 
mentator explains that the authority of the Vedas as the only source of 
supernatural knowledge is not denied, nor the fact that only the three 
highest castes have the right to study them : hut it is urged that 
women, Sudras, etc., may attain by means of the Itihasas and I’uranas, 
etc., to knowledge founded on the Vedas, whilst Chundalas, etc., may 
acquire it by traditional instruction based on the Smpiti and the prac- 
tice of virtuous men. Those whose devotion is not matured in the 
present world, will find the opportunity of perfecting it in Svetadvlpa, 
the world of the divine Being (Sutra 79). Even the wicked may have a 
penitential devotion {iirtli-bhakldv eva adhikdrah), and after they are 
freed from their guilt, they may attain to full devotion. The Bhagavad 
Gita is much quoted by the commentator on these Sutras ; but the 
Veda is also sometimes adduced in proof of their doctrines ; as e.g. the 
following words of the Chhandogya Upanishad, vii. 25, 2, are cited to 
prove that devotion is the chief requisite, and knowledge, etc., subser- 
vient to it : 

“ Almd eva idaiit sarvam iti | $a vat etha warn pasyann etam mantd- 
nah evaih vijdnann dtma-ratir dtma-krldoh dlma-mithunah dimiinandak 
ta avarOd hhavati” \ taltra “ dtma-rati-'rupdydh para bhakteh “ pas- 
yann ” iti darkanam apriyatvddi-bhrama-nirdsa-mukhena angam bhaiati | 

“ ‘ All this is Soul. Ho who perceives this, thinks this, knows this, 
delights in Soul, sports with Soul, consorts with Soul, takes pleasure 
in Soul ; ho becomes self-resplendent.’ Here tbe sight expressed in 
the words ‘perceiving,’ etc., is by removing all errors regarding dis* 
agreeablcncss, etc., an adjunct of supreme devotion in the form of ‘ de' 
light in Soul.’ ” 

In his remarks on Sutra 31 the commentator quotes another passage 
of the same Upanishad, iii. 14, 4, in which a S'an^ilya is referred to as 
the author of a statement. Simkara in his commentary on the Upani- 
shad calls him a rishi. He cannot, however, have been the same person 
as the author of the Sutras ; although, even if he had been so reputed, 
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Hankara would have had little difficulty in denying that they could 
have been written by a rishi, as wo shall see in the next section that 
ho contradicts the opinion that the rishi Kapila, referred to in the 
Svetasvatara Upanishad, was the author of the Sankhya aphorisms. 

Sect. XI. — Distinction in point of authority between the Veda and tht 
Smfitii or non-Vedie S'dstrae, a* stated in the Kydya-mald-ristara, 
and by the Commentators on Mann, and the Veddnta, etc . ; difference 
of opinion between Sankara and Madhusudana regarding the ortho- 
doxy of Kapila and Kandda, etc . ; and Vijndna Dhikshu's view of the 
Sankhya. 

A distinct line of demarcation is generally drawn by the more 
critical Indian writers between the Vedas, and all other classes of 
Indian S'astras, however designated. The former, as wo have seen, are 
considered to possess an independent authority and to be infalliblo, 
while the latter are regarded as deriving all their authority from the 
Veda, and (in theory at least) as infallible guides only in so far as they 
coincide with its dicta. This will be clear from the following passages: 
I. Nydya-mdld-vistara. — The first text which I adduce has been 
already quoted in the Second Volume of this work, but is repeated hero 
for facility of reference. It is from the treatise just named, i. 3, 24 : 
Baudhdyandpastambdsvaldyana-kdtydyanddi-ndmdnkitdh kalpa-sdtrd- 
di-granihdh nigama- nirukta-shad-anga-granthdh Manv-ddi-smritayai cha 
apaurusheydh dharma-buddhi-janakatvdt veda-rat | na cha mula-pramdna- 
sdpekshatvena veda-vaishamyam iti iankanlyam | utpanndydh buddhe^ 
svatah-prdmdnydnglkdrena nirapekshatvdt | Jfaivam | uktdnumdnasya 
kdldtyaydpadishfatvdt \ Daudhdyana-sutram Apastamba-sdiram ity eram 
purusha-ndmnd te granthdh uchyante | na cha Kdfhakddi-samdkhyd-rat 
pravachana-nimittatvam yuktam | tad-grantha-nirmdna-kdle taddnintanaih 
kaiichid upalabdhatvdt \ tach cha avicKkinna-pdramparyena anucarttate | 
tatah Kdliddsadi-grantha-rat paurusheydh j tathdpi veda-mdlatrdt pra- 
mdnam | . . . . kalpasya redatcam nddydpi siddham \ kintu prayatnena 
sddhantyam \ na cha tat sddhayitum iakyam \ paurusheyatcasya samdkh- 
yayd tat-karttur upalambhena cha sddhitatedt \ 

" It may be said that the Ealpa Sutras and other works designated 
by the names of Baudhayana, Apastambo, Asvalayana, Eatyayana, etc., 
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and the Nigama, Nirukta, and six Yedangas, together with the Smfitis 
of Menu and others, are superhuman, because they impart a knowledge 
of duty, as the Vedas do ; and that they should not he suspected of 
inferiority to the Vedas on the ground that they depend upon a primary 
authority, since the knowledge which they impart is independent, 
because it is admitted to be self-evidencing. But this view is in- 
correct, for the inference in question proceeds upon an erroneous 
generalization. The books referred to are called by the names of 
men, as ‘ the Sutras of Baudbayana,’ ‘ the Sutras of Apastamba ; ’ and 
these designations cannot correctly he said to originate in the exposition 
of the works by those teachers whose names they bear (as is really the 
case in regard to the Kathaka, and other parts of the Veda) ; for it was 
known to some of the contemporaries of these men, at the time when 
they were composing these Sutras, Smfitis, etc., that they were so en- 
gaged; and this knowledge has descended by unbroken tradition, 
nonce these hooks are, like the works of Kalidasa and others, of human 
origin. Nevertheless, they possess authority, as being founded on the 
Veda.” . . . The following additional remarks represent the opinion of 
the Guru (Prabhakara) on the same question : “ It is not yet proved 
that the Kalpa Sutras possess the character of the Veda; it would 
require great labour to prove it ; and, in fact, it is impossible to prove 
it. For the human origin of these books is established by the names 
which they bear, and by their being observed to have had authors.” 

II. Kulluka . — The same thing is admitted by Kulluka, the commen- 
tator on Manu, who (in his remarks on i. 1) thus defines the relation 
of his author to the Vedas : 

Paurutheyatve 'pi Manu-rukyunum aviylta-mahujana-pangrahut inity- 
upagrahuch cha vtda-mulakatayO. pramanyam | Taiku. eha chhandogya- 
Irruhmane sruyate “Manur rai yat kinchid aradat tad hhethajam hheshaja- 
tdyai” Hi | Vrihaspaiir apy uha^Vedarthopanihandhrittui prudhanyaiii 
hi Manoh amritam \ Mant-ariha-tiparitd tu yii amritih ad na kaayate [ 
Tdvach chhdatrdtti iohhanie tarka-rydkarandni cha ( Dharmdrtha-mokaho- 
padeahfd Manur ydcad na drisyaU ” | Mahdbhdrate ’py uktam “Purdnam 
Mdnavo dharmah adngo vedaa chikitaitam \ ujna-aiddhdni chatvdri na 
hantacydni hetulhih ” | virodhi-Bauddhddi-tarkair na hantavydni | anu- 
kulaa tu mimdihaddi-tarkah prararltaniyah era \ ata era rakahyati " dr- 
ahaih dhartnopadeaam cha veda-idatrdvirodhind | yaa tarkendnuaandhatte 
aa dharmam vada netara^ " Hi | 
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“ Though the Institutes of Menu had a personal author, still, as their 
reception by illustrious men of unimpeached [orthodoxy], and their 
conformity to the Veda, prove that they are hosed upon the latter, they 
are authoritative. Accordingly it is recorded in the Chhandogya Brah- 
mana that, ‘‘Whatever Uanu said is a medicine for remedial purposes.’ 
And Yrihaspati says: ‘As Manu depends upon the contents of the 
Veda, he is traditionally celebrated as pre-eminent. But that Smyiti 
which is contrary to the sense of Manu, is not approved. Scriptures 
and books on logic and grammar are all eclipsed as soon as Manu, our 
instructor in duty, and in the means of attaining both earthly pros- 
perity, and final liberation, is beheld.’ And it is said in the Maha- 
bhfirata : ‘ The Puranas, the Institutes of Manu, the Veda with its 
appendages, and treatises on medicine, these four, whieh are established 
by authority, are not to bo assailed by rationalistie arguments ; ’ that 
is, they are not to be attaeked by hostile reasonings, such as those of 
the Bauddhas. But friendly arguments, such as those of the Miman- 
sakas, are to bo employed. And accordingly we shall find below (Manu 
xii. 106) that ho says, ‘the man who investigates the injunctions of 
the rishis, and the rules of duty by reasoning which is agreeable to the 
Veda, he, and he only, is acquainted with duty.’ ” (See above, p. 24, 
note 29.) 

III. Ny&ya-mUla-viatara. — But the precepts of the Smriti are not 
considered useless or superfluous. On the contrary, an authority is 
attributed to them corresponding to the antiquity, elevated position, 
and sacred character of their supposed authors. Thus the author of 
the Nyaya-mala-vistara says (i. 3, 3) : 

Vimata smritir veda-muld \ vaidtka-manv-udi-pranUa-smriU'tvdt | upa- 
nayanddhyayanddi-smrili-vat | m cha vaiyarthyam Sankanlyam \ atmad- 
ddindm pratyaktheahu parokaheahu ndnd vedeahu vipraklrnaaya anuah{h»- 
ydrthaaya ekatra aankahipyamdnatvdt | 

“The variously understood Smriti is founded on the Veda, because 
the traditions, such as those regarding investiture, study, etc., have 
been compiled by Vedic men, such as Manu and others. Nor is it to 
bo surmised that the Smpiti is useless, since it throws together in a 
condensed form a variety of injunctions regarding matters to be ob- 
served, which are scattered through different Vedas, both such as are 
visible and such as are invisible to us.’’ (This last expression appears 
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to refer to the supposition that some parts of the Veda which Manu 
and others had before them when compiling their own works have 
now been lost. See Miillcr’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 103-107.) 

Accordingly the Srapitis have an authority superior to that founded 
merely on the practice of learned men of modern date, who have no 
intuition into the past and invisible. Thus the Nyaya-mala-vistara 
says (i. 3, 19) : 

Na hi idaulnlanah iithUlh Manv-adi-vad dtia-lala-vipralrithtam vedam 
divya-jnSn$na idkihdtkartium saknuvanti ytm iuhtdchdro mdla-vfdam 
anumdpayet | 

“ For learned men of the present day do not possess the power, 
which Manu and others had, of placing before their minds, through 
divine knowledge, the Veda which is far removed from them both in 
place and time, so as to justify us in regarding the practice of these 
modems as a sufficient ground for inferring the existence of a Veda as 
its foundation.” 

But as learned men, in any particular country or at any particular 
time, may be able to consult some Smriti which authorizes their par- 
ticular observances, “ these observances may servo as ground for infer- 
ring the existence of some Smriti on which they are founded, but not 
for inferring a Veda {taamdeh chhkhfdchdrena tmritir anumdlum iakyatt 
na lu krutih). But a Smriti which is thus merely inferred to exist is 
set aside by any visibly existing Smpiti of contrary import (anumiid 
eha smritir viruddhayd pralyakthayd tmrityd hudhyati)." 

IV. Sankara. — The above passages, by assuming that Manu and 
other eminent sages had the power of consulting Vcdic texts now no 
longer accessible, make them practically almost infallible. The same 
view is taken by Sankara Acharyya. (See, however, the passage quoted 
firom him above, in note 67, p. 62 ; but there he has the author of the 
Sankhya in view, whose tenets ho regarded as contrary to the Veda.) 
In answer to the remark of a Mimansaka objector stated in the com- 
ment on the Brahma Sutra i. 3, 32, that the Itihasas and Puranas, 
being of human origin, have only a derived and secondary authority 
{^itihdta-purdMm api pauruihtyatvdt pramdndntara-mdlatdm dkdn- 
Ithate ’), Sankara argues in his explanation of the following Sutra (i. 3, 
83) that they have an independent foundation : 

Itihdta-purdnam api vydkhydtena mdrgena tambhavad mantrdrthavdia- 
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milalvat pralhatati derata-vigrahildi prapanchayitum \ pratyaksha-mnlam 
apt tambhavati | bhacoti hi asmdkam apratyakuham apt chirantandnuni pra- 
tyaltham \ tathu cha Vyatadayo devalabhih pratyaksham tyavaharanli iti 
tmaryaie \ ya» tu bruyud iddmntanilnum ica purveihdm apt nuHi devudibhir 
vyaraharttum tdmarthyam iti ta jagad-vaichitryam pralinhedet \ iddnlm 
ua cha na anyadd 'pi sdrvabhaumah kshatriyo 'tti Hi bruydt tatas cha rdja- 
suyddi-cfwdandh uparundhydt | iddnim ica cha kdldntare'py acyacasthila- 
prdydn varndsrama-dharmdn pratijdnlta tatas cha cyacasthd-vidhuyi kdt- 
tram anarthakam kurydt \ Tasmdd dharmotkan/ia-vasdt chirantandh devCL- 
dibhih pratyakthaih vyajahrur iti ilishyate \ api cha smaranti “ tcddhyd- 
yddith(a-decatd->amprayogah ” ityddi | yoga 'py animddy -aisrarya-prdpti- 
phalakah tmaryamdno na iakyate sdhasa-mdtrena pratydkhydtum \ srutii 
cha yoga-mdhdtmyam prakhydpayati | “ prithcy-ap-tcjo- nila-khe tamtU- 
thiU panchdt make yoga-gune pracritte | no tasyo rogo na jard na mfityuh 
prdpfasya yogdd'^ nimishaih iariram" iti \ riahlndm api nmntra-brdk- 
mana-dariindm tdmarthyam na atmadiycna sdmarthyena upamdtum yuk- 
tarn I tatmdt ta-mulam itihdia-purdnam | 

“ The Itihasaa and Puranas also, having originated in the way whieh 
has been explained, have power, as being based on the hymns and 
arthavadas, to evince the corporeality, etc., of the gods. It is also 
reasonable to suppose that they are founded upon intuition. For there 
were things palpable through intuition to the ancients, though they are 
not thus palpable to us.'“ Accordingly it is recorded in the Smfiti that 
Vyasa and others associated face to face with the gods.'“ Any man 


Instead of yo^iid nimitAam the text of the Bihlioth. Indies reads t/o^npiimayam 
•* See above, pp. 116, 118, and 127; and also Prof Muller’s article on the Vaise- 
shika Pbilosophj in the Journal of the German Oriental Society, vol. vii. p. 311, 
where it is remarked that the Va'seahikaa, like Kapilo, include the intuition of rishis 
under the category of pralyaktba {araham Jnnnam autra-kfitd pfithak na lakahi~ 
(am yoyi-pratyaktht 'n(ar-bhdvdt). 

Compare with this R.V. i. 179, 2: Yt chid hi puree ritatSpah aian tdkam dm- 
bhir avadann filSni | (e chid avSaur ilyadi | “ The pious sages who lived of old and 
who conversed about sacred truths with the gods, — they led a conjugal life,” etc. See 
also the passages quoted from the Vana*parvan of the Mahubburata, the S'atapatha 
Brabmana, and Plato in the First Volume of this work, p. 147 ; and compare Hesiod, 
fragment 1 19 : (oral yhp tJtc Soirs t fo'or, {oral Sa Bbtaxot dBcu^roiat Baoiat Karaa- 
Brhrota T'drByibroit, 

“ Immortal gods, not unfamiliar, then 
Their feasts and converse shared with mortal men.” 

And Herodotus writes of the Egyptians, ii. 144 : Tb ti arpirafor twv artpiv roiraar 
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who should maintain that tho ancients, like his own contemporaries, 
were destitute of power thus to associate with superhuman beings like 
the gods, would be denying nil variety in the history of the world. 
Such a person would in like manner affirm that as now there is no 
Kshattriya possessed of universal sovereignty, so neither was there ever 
such a prince; and would thus impugn the scriptural injunctions re- 
garding the r<y'asili/a sacrifice [which was only to be performed by a 
universal monarch]. He would also allege that in former times, ns 
now, the dutes of castes and of orders were scarcely nt all in force, and 
would thus render fruitless the scriptures by which the rules relating 
to them are proscribed. By these considerations it is intimated that the 
ancients, in consequence of their eminent holiness, were admitted to 
associate immediately with tho gods, etc. And the Smriti'*' says that 
nearness to, and converse with tho gods is gained by reading the Veda, 
etc. Again, when tho Smriti talks of the practice of Yoga resulting in 
the acquisition of superhuman faculties, such as minuteness, this asser- 
tion cannot bo impugned through mere audacity, [».«. it must have 
had some good foundation]. The Veda, too, declares the immense 
power of devotion in these words : ‘ When the fivefold influence of 
Y^ogn, connected with tho elements of earth, water, fire, air, and mthor, 
has begun to act, and a man has attainc<l an aethcreal [or fiery] body, 
he is no longer afiected by disease, decay, or death.’ And it is un- 
reasonable to estimate, by the analogy of our own power, the power of 
the rishis, the seers of tho Yedic hymns and Brahmanas. Wherefore 
the Itihiisas and Puranas have an (independent) foundation.’ ” 

Sankara does not, however, treat all the ancients in tliis way. Like 
many other systematizers, he finds no difficulty in rejecting or explain- 
ing away any authorities which come into conflict with his views. It 
is thus that he deals with Kapila, the author of tho Sankhya. That 
eminent sago is thus spoken of in the S'vctasvatara Upanishud, v. 2 : 

Yo yonim yonim adhiliahfhaly elo viivani ruyani yoitts cha tanah \ 

<«o6t huai Tout in S^xeerot, om'orru thu> roim irtpinouri, “ And [the 

Egyptian priests said] that before these men the gods were the rulers in Egypt, 
dwelling together with men.” 

•*' It appears from the gloss of Gorinda Ananda that one of the Toga Sutras is 
here quoted. I give the sense according to his explanation : manira-japad dna-tau- 
nidhyham tat-»ambha$haMm cha iti cutrartha!^ 
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fisTtim pratutam Kapilam ya» tarn agre jn&nair bibharttijayamanaih cha 
pasyet \ 

“ Tho god who alone superintends eyeiy source of production and 
all forms, who formerly nourished with yarious knowledge his son the 
rishi Kapila, and beheld him at his birth, etc.”'“ 

Towards the close of his comment on Brahma Sutras ii. 1, 1, which 
I shall cite at some length, S’ankara makes some remarks on this pas- 
sage of that Upanishad. After stating the points that had been estab- 
lished in tho first Book {adhySya) of the Brahma Sutras, and alluding 
to the objections which had been urged against the Sankhya and other 
hostile doctrines as contrary to tho Veda, Sankara goes on to explain 
the object of the second book, and the purport of tho aphorism with 
which it begins, as follows : 

Idunim sva-pakshe smriti-nynya-virodha-pariharah pradhaniidi-vadu- 
num cha nydyabhdsopabrimhitatram prafivedatifai/i srishfy-adi-prakri- 
ydyah acigltatram ity anya artha-jutaxya pratipddandya dvitlyo’dhydyah 
drabhyate \ tattra prathamaiii tdeat smriti-virodham upanyasya pariha- 
rati I yad uktam Brahma era aarcajnam jagatah kdranam tad ayukfain \ 
kutah " smnty-anarakdsa-doaha-prasangdt’’ | imritis cha tantrdkhyd 
paramarshi-pranitd sish(a-parigrihttd \ anyds cha tad-anuaurinyah amri- 
tayah \ ecam aaty anarakdsdh praaajycran \ tdaa hy achetanam pradhu- 
nam avatantraih jagatah kdranam upani'badhyatc | Manc-ddi-amritayaa 
tdvach chodanu - lakahanena agnihotrddind dharma -jdtena apekahitam 
arthaih aamarpayantyah advakdsdh bhacanti aaya varnaaya aamta kdle 
’nena vidhdnena upanayanam Idrisai cha dchdrah ittham vedudhayanam 
ittharh aamdrarttanam ittham aaha- dharma- chdrinl -aamyogah iti tathd 
puruahdrthdmi chatur-varndsrama-dharmdn ndnd-cidhdn ridadhati ( na 
ecam kdpilddi-amriltnam anuahfheye ciahaye ’takdso 'ati mokaha-addhanam 
eca hi aamyag-darsanam adhikritya tdh pranltdh \ yadi tattra apy ana- 
takdidh ayur dnarthakyam eca dadm praaajyeta \ taamdt tad-acirodhena 
veddntdh cydkhydtacydh | katham punar “ ikahity-'udibhyo hetubhyo 
Brahma eca aarcajnafh jagatah kdranam ity acadhdritah iruty-arthah | 
“ amrity-anacakdia-doaha-praaangena ” punar dkahipyate | bhaced ayam 
andkahepah aca-tantra-prajndndm \ para-tantra-prajnda tu prdyena jandh 

Sec S'ankara's commentary on this passage in Bibl. Ind. vii. 351, and Dr. Rcier’a 
translation, p. 62, nith the note ; also Dr. HaU's note in p. 19 of the preface to his 
edition of the Sankhya Sara, in the Bibl. Ind. 
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irdlanlryena inUy-artham avadhdrayitum aiaknuvantak prakhyuta-pra- 
Hftrikum imritiihi' avalamberan tad-halena cha iruty-arlham pratipat- 
itrann mmat-kfite cha vyukhydnc na visratyur bahu-mdndt tmfitlndm 
pranfirkhu \ kapila-prabhrilindm cha drihaiii jndnam apralihatam tma- 
ryyate irulis cha bhacati “rishim pratdtam kapilam yat lam agre jndnair 
bibhartti jdyamdnam cha paiyed” Hi \ tasmud na ethdm matam ayathdr- 
tham iakyam tambhdvayilum \ tarkdvafhfambhena cha te 'rtham pratith- 
\hdpayanti \ iatmdd api tmrili-balena vcdunluh vydkhyeydh iti punar 
dkihepah I tatya samudhir “ na | anya-smrity-anarokdia-dotha-pratan- 
gdd ” iti I yadi tmrity-anacakdsa-dosha-prasangena Ucara-kdrana-vudah 
dkshipyeta ecam apy anydh iivara-kdrana-vudinyah smrityo ’nacakdsdh 
pratajyeran \ tdh uddhariihydmah | . ecam anekakah smritithv api 

Ucarah kdranatvena updddnatcena cha prakdsyate \ imriti-balena pratya- 
ratithfhatndHoeya tmrili-balena eca uUaram pravakshydmi ity ato 'yam 
anya-tmrity-anacakuia-dothopanydtah \ dariitam tu krullnam Iscara- 
kdrana-cddam prati tdtparyyam \ vipratipattau cha tmritlndm acasya- 
kartacye ' nyatara-parigrahe 'nyataratydh parilydge cha Sruty-anuidrin- 
yah tmriiayah pramdnam anapekthydh itarah \ tad uktam pramdna-la- 
kthane “ cirodhe tc anapekthaih sydd atati hy anumdndm" Hi (MTmansa 
Sutras i. 3, 3) | na cha atlndriydn arlhdn irutim antarena kaschid upa- 
labhate Hi snkyaih sambhdcayitum nimittdbhdvdt \ saky iiii kapilddlndm 
liddhundm apratihata-jndnatcdd Hi chet \ na \ tiddher api edpekihatcdl | 
dharmdnushfhdndpekihd hi tiddhih la cha dharmas chodand-laktlutnah I 
tatak cha purva-siddhuyuk chodandydh artho na paichima-tiddha-purutha- 
tachana-tasena alisankitum kakyate \ siddha-cyapdkraya-kalpandydm api 
bahutcdl stddhdnum pradarkitena prakdrena imfiti-vipralipaitau latydm 
na kruti-cyapdkraydd anyad nirnaya-kdranam aiti \ para-tantra-profna- 
lya api na akatmdt impiti-vikeiha-viihayah pakthapdto yuktah \ kaiyachit 
kvachit tu pakshapdte tali purutha-mati-vaikrarupyena tattrdryaithdna- 
pratangdt \ tatmdt iatya api impHi-ripratipatty-upanydiena kruty-anu- 
idrdnanuidra-rirechanena cha lan-mdrge prajnd sangrahaniyd | Yd tu 
krutih Kapilasya jndndtikayam darkayantl pradarkitd na tayd kruti- 
ciruddham api Kdpilam matam kraddhatum kakyam “Kapilam" iti 
“ knUi-idmdnya-mdtralcdd’’ anyatya cha Kapilasya Sagara-putrdndm 
prataptur Vdtudeva-numnah imarandt | anydrtha-darkanasya cha prdpti- 
rahitasya atddhakatcdt \ Bhacati cha anyd Manor mdhdtyam prakhyd- 
u> Mimajuu-satrs i. 1, 31. See above, pp. 78 C 
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payantx irutir “yad tai kincka Manur avadat tad Ihethajam ” *“ iti \ 
Manund cha {lii. 91) " »arva-b/r2te>hu ehdtmdnam larva-bhuldni chal- 
mani \ tamam pasyann dtma-ydjl svdrdjyam adhigaehehhati” Hi larvdl- 
matca-darianam praiamtaid Kdpilam matam nindyate iti gamyate \ Ka- 
pilo hi na tarvdtmatva-darsanam anumanyate utma-bheddbhyupagamdt \ 
.... atak eha dtma-bheda-kalpanayd ’pi Kdpilatya tantraaya veda- 
tiruddhahaih vedunusdri-Jtfanu-vachana-rirudhatvam cha na kei-alaih sva- 
tantra-prakriti-parikalpanayd eveti tiddham | cedasya hi nirapekiham 
svdrthe prdmanyam raver iva rdpa-vishaye purusha-vachasdm tu mdldn- 
tardpeksham tvdrthe prdmdnyam vahtpi-tnixiti-vyavahitaih cha iti vipra- 
karthah | taemdd veda-riruddhe vishaye tmrity-anavakdka-pramngo na 
dothah I 

“ But now the second chapter is commenced with the view of effect- 
ing the following objects, viz. (a) to refute, in our own favour, the 
charge of contradicting the reasonings of the Smriti, to shew {b) that 
the doctrines regarding Fradhana, etc., have nothing more than an ap- 
pearance of reason, and (r) that the manner in which the subjects of 
creation, etc., are treated in each of the Upanishads is unimpeachable. 
First of all then the author states, and removes, the objection of con- 
trariety to the Smj-iti. Our opponents urge that it is incorrect to say 
that the omniscient Brahma is the cause of the world. Why ? Because, 
(l)as they allege, that doctrine ‘is chargeable with the objection of setting 
aside the Smriti as useless ’(Br. Sutra, ii. 1,1). This term ‘Smj-iti’ denotes 
a systematic treatise {tantra) composed by an eminent rishi, and received 
by the learned; and there are other Smritis in conformity with it. And 
the alleged diflSculty is that (on the theory that Brahma is the eause) all 
these would be set aside os useless ; since they propound an unconscious 
Fradhana as the self-dependent cause of the world. The Smfitis of 
Manu and others, indeed, which affirm that by means of the agnihotra 
and other enjoined ceremonies, the objects desired (by those who practise 
these rites) will be accomplished, will still retain their use, viz. of pre- 
scribing the objects to be pursued, viz. the various duties of the four 
castes and orders, — that such and such a caste shall be initiated at such 
a time and by such a process, and shall follow such and such a mode of 
life, that the Veda is to be studied, that the cessation of study is to 
take place, and that union with a woman following the same rites is to 
*** See above, p. 181 , and the First Volame of this sroik, pp. 188 , and 510 . 
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celebrated, in such and such ■ways. But [on the hypothesis of Brahma 
being the creator] no such room is left for the Smritis of Eapila and 
others, on the ground of any ceremonies to bo performed [in conformity 
■with their prescriptions] ; for they have been composed as embodying 
perfect systems affording the means of final liberation. If in this 
respect also no place be left for them the difficulty will arise that they 
are quite useless. And hence the conclusion is reached that the Upani- 
shads should be interpreted so as to harmonize with them. But, such 
being the case, how, it is again objected, have you determined on the 
strength of the reasons furnished by the texts about ‘beholding,’ etc., 
that it is the meaning of the Veda that Brahma is the omniscient cause 
of the world, thus exposing yourself to the charge of leaving no place 
for the Smpiti ? Although we hold that this charge is harmless as regards 
those who think for themselves ; yet men have for the most part no 
independent opinion, and are unable by an unassisted act of their own 
judgment to determine the sense of the Vedas, and will consequently lean 
upon the Smritis composed by renowned authors, and adopt the sense of 
the V edas which they enforce : and from their lofty opinion of these authors 
they will have no confidence in our interpretations. And it is moreover 
urged (2) that Eapila and the others are declared by the Smriti to have 
possessed an unobstructed intuitive (urs^/i'“) knowledge; and there is 
also a Vodio text to the effect ‘ Ho who of old sustains with manifold 
knowledge Eapila when he is produced, and beholds him when bom,’ etc. 
(Svetasv. IJp. V. 2). Consequently their doctrines cannot be imagined 
to be untrue. And they further support their tenets by argument. On 
these grounds also, it is urged, the Upanishads must be interpreted by 
the aid of the Smritis. The questions thus raised are settled by the con- 
cluding words of the Sutra, ‘No; for this conclusion is vitiated by the 
objection that other Smritis would in this way be rendered useless.’ (1) 
If the doctrine that God is the cause of the world is chargeable with 
the objection that it leaves no room for the Smriti, in the same way the 
difficulty will arise (on the other theory) that other texts of the Smriti 
which affirm that God is the cause will be set aside. These we shall 
adduce.” AJter quoting some passages, Sankara proceeds : “ In the 
same manner in numerous texts of the Smriti God is shewn to be both 
the instrumental and the material cause. I must answer on the 
>« Seo above, pp. 116, 118, and 127. 
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strength of the Smriti the person who opposes me on the same ground, 
and so 1 just indicate this objection against his views as having the 
effect of setting aside other Smfitis. But it has been shown that the 
sense of the Vedic texts is in favour of the causality of God. And 
since, if the Smfitis are at variance with each other, wc must of neces- 
sity accept the one set and reject the other, those of them which are con- 
formable to the Veda will be authoritative, and the rest will deserve 
no attention ; for it has been said in the section (of the Furva Mimansa) 
on proof (i. 3, 3), that ‘if it (the Smriti) be contrary (to the Veda) it 
must bo disregarded ; but if there be no (contrariety) it must be in- 
ferred (that the former is founded on the latter).’ And it is inconceiv- 
able that anyone should discover things beyond the reach of the senses 
without the aid of the Veda, since the means of doing so are wanting. 
If it be urged that wo can conceive such discovery (of imperceptible 
things without the help of the Veda) os possible in the case of Eapila 
and other perfect persons (silftfAdndm), because there was nothing to 
obstruct their knowledge ; — we reply. No; because perfection {siddhi) 
is dependent upon something else, viz. on the practice of duty. Now 
duty is defined as something which is enjoined. And the subject- 
matter of an injunction which was previously promulgated cannot be 
called into doubt on the strength of the words of a man who became 
perfect at a subsequent period. And even on the supposition that con- 
fidence could be placed in such ‘ perfect’ persons, yet, as they are 
numerous, and as such a mutual contradiction as we have already 
pointed out exists between the Smritis of different ‘perfect’ persons, 
there is no means left of determining the truth, but reliance on the Veda. 
Causeless partiality to any particular Smriti, on the part even of a man 
who has no independent opinion, is improper ; but if anyone ever does 
exhibit such partiality, the charge of depriving truth of all fixity at- 
taches to his procedure, because the opinions of men (which ho takes 
as the standard of his belief) assume all sorts of forms. Consequently 
his judgment also should be directed into the right path by indicating 
the mutual contradictions between the different Smritis, and by dis- 
tinguishing those of them which are conformable to, from those which 
are at variance with, the Veda. And (2) the Vedic text which has been 
pointed out, showing the transcendent character of Kapila’s knowledge, 
cannot be a warrant for believing the doctrine of Kapila, though con- 
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trary to the Veda, since the word Eapila ' has, in this text, a general 
sense’ [applicable to others besides the author of the Sonkhya] (Mlm. 
Sutra, i. 1, 31), and another Kapila called Yasudeva, the consumer of 
Sagara’s sons, is also mentioned in the Smyiti ; and since the indication 
of something which has a different object in view, and is therefore iirele* 
vant to the matter in question, can prove nothing.’"* There is, besides, 
another text of the Veda which sets forth the eminent diginity of Mann in 
these terms, ‘ Whatever Mann said is medicine.’ And Mann — when 
he employs the words (xii. 91), ‘He who, with impartial eye, beholds 
himself in all beings, and all beings in himself, thus sacrificing his 
own personalty, attains to self-refulgence ; ’ and, by saying this com- 
mends the tenet that everything is one with the supreme Spirit — must 
be understood as censuring Kapila’s doctrine. For Eapila does not 
assent to the identity of Brahma and the universe, since he holds a 
diversity of souls.” . . . (After quoting one passage from the Maha- 
bharata, and another from the Veda, to prove that Eapila is wrong, 
Sankara proceeds) : “ Hence it is proved that Eapila’s system is at 
variance with the Veda and with the words of Menu, who follows the 
Veda, not only in supposing an independent Prakj-iti (nature), but also 
in supposing a diversity of souls. Now the Veda has an independent 
authority in regard to its own contents, as the sun has (an inherent 
power) of manifesting forms ; whilst the words of men have, as regards 
their own sense, an authority which is dependent on another source 
(the Veda), and which is distinguished (from the authority of the 
Veda) by the fact of their authors being remembered. Consequently 
it forms no objection to a doctrine that it sets aside a Smrili on a point 
which is contrary to the Veda.” 

u* The words thus translated are explained os fallows in the Gloss of Govinds 
Ananda : Kittcha "yah Kaptlam jnanair bibhartli Cam Tsvaram pas yeti " id vidhlyat* 
tatha cha anyarlhasya iivara-pralipatti-ieshasya Kapila-sarvtynahasya tiarsanam 
anuvodas tasya mdnnniaretui priipti~sunyasya svarCha-sddhakatvdyoyhd na anjtvada- 
mdtrdd sarvajnaCva-siddhxr ity aha \ “And it is enjoined (in the text of the S'veta- 
s'ratara TTpanisliad) : * Let him behold that Is'vara who nourishes Kapila with various 
knowledge;’ and so since this ‘indication’ of, this reference to, the omniscience of 
Kapila, which has another object in view, and ends in the establishment of an Isvara, 
and which on other grounds is shewn to be irrelevant, cannot prove its own meaning, 
— this mere reference does not suifico to c\-ince Kapila’s omniscience : — This is what 
S'ankara means to say.’’ 

Kt See the First Volume of this work, pp, 18S and 510. 
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See also Sankara’s commentary on the Taittirlya Ilpanishad, Bib. 
Ind. vii. pp. 136, 137, where he says : 
Kipila-kanadUdi-tarka-iditra-virodKah iti chet | na \ tuhdm muld- 
bhdve veda-virodhe cha bhrdntyopapattih \ 

“ If it be objected that this is contrary to the rationalistic doctrines 
of Kapila and Kanadu [and therefore wrong], I answer no, since these 
doctrines are proved to be erroneous, as having no foundation, and as 
being in opposition to the Veda." 

His remarks on a passage of the Praina Ilpanishad, which are as 
follows, afford a curious specimen of the contemptuous manner in which 
this orthodox Yedantist treats the heretical Sankhyas, etc. (Prague Up. 
vi. 4 ; Bib. Ind. viii. 244) : 

Sdnkhyai tu avidya-dhydropitam eva punuhe karttritcam kriyd-kdr<i- 
kam phahm cha iti kalpayitvd dgama-cdhyatcdt punat tata> tratyantan 
paramiirthatah eva bhoktritvam purualuuya ichchhanti | taitcantaraih cha 
pradhunam puruehdt paramdriha-vaetu-bhutam eva kalpayanto ’nya-tdr- 
kika-krita-buddhi-viehayah eanto vihanyante \ Tathd itare tdrkikdh »dn- 
khyair ity evam paraepara-viruddhartha-kalpandtah dmiehdrlhinah iva 
prdnino ’nyonyam viruddhamunah ariha-dariitvat paramdrtha-tattvdt 
tad-duram eva apakfiehynnte \ ata» tan-matam anadj-itya veduntdrtha- 
tattvam ekatva-darSanam prati udaravanlo mumukahavah ayur iti turkika- 
mate doaha-darsamih kinchid uehyate ’amubhir na tu tdrkika-tdtparyyena \ 
“ The followers of the Sankhya imagine that the functions of action, 
and the enjoyment of reward which causes action, become erroneously 
attributed to the soul {puruaha) in consequence of supervening ignorance ; 
but as this doctrine differs from that of Scripture, they become afraid of 
it, and seek to ascribe to the soul enjoyment in the proper sense. And 
supposing another principle distinct from soul, viz. Pradhana (or na- 
ture), which they regard as substance in the proper sense, they become 
the objects of correction by other rationalists, and are crushed. Thus, 
in consequence of the contrariety between the conceptions of the San- 
khyas and tho.se of other freethinkers, the two parties quarrel with 
each other like animals fighting for flesh ; and thus, from their having 
an (exclusive) regard to (their own) views, they are all drawn away 
to a distance from the essential truth. Wherefore let men, disregarding 
their tenets, seek for final liberation by paying honour to the principles 
of the Vedantic doctrine, which maintains the unity of all being. We 
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hare thns pointed out something of the errors of the rationalists, and 
have said nothing in accordance with their views.” 

IV. — In thus depreciating Kapila, Siinkara is in direct opposition to 
the Bhagavata Purana (which, however, may be a work of later date 
than his’*), in which the author of the Sankhya is spoken of with the 
greatest reverence. Thus in Bhag. Pur. i. 3, 10, he is described as 
the fifth incarnation of Vishnu : 

Panchamah Kapilo nama tiddhtiak kala-rtplutam \ prorSehdturape 
tdnkhyam tattra-grama-vinirnayam \ 

“ In his fifth manifestation, he [in the form of3 Kapilo, and lord of 
saints, declared to Asuri the Sankhya which defines the series of prin- 
ciples, and which had been lost through the lapse of time.” 

And again, in Bhag. Pur. iz. 8, 12, 13, Kapila is made the subject 
of eulogy. A legend narrates that the sixty thousand eons of king 
Sagara, conceiving Kapila to be the robber of a horse which had been 
carried away from their sacrifice, advanced to slay him, when they 
were burnt up by fire issuing from his body. The author of the 
PuruQa, however, denies that this was in any degree owing to passion 
on the part of the sage : 

Na sadhu-vudo muni-kopa-bkatjitdh nripendra-putrah iti sattva-dha- 
numi I katham tamo roahamayam vibhuvyate jagat-pavitrdtnumi khe rajo 
bhutah I yaayeritd adnkhyamayl dridheha naur yayd mumukahua taraU 
duraiyayam \ bhavdrnavam mrityu-patham vipaSchitah paruima-bhdtaaya 
katham pj'Uhanmatih | 

” It is not an assertion befitting a good man to say that the king's 
sons were burnt up by the wrath of the sago ; for how is it conceivable 
that the darkness {tamaa) of anger should reside in the abode of good- 
ness {aattva), or that the dust (or passion, rajaa) of the earth should 
ascend into the sky, the region of purity ? How could that sage, one 
with the supreme Spirit, by whom the strong ship of the Sankhya was 
launched, on which the man seeking emancipation crosses the ocean 
of existence, hard to be traversed, and leading to death, — how could he 
entertain the idea of any distinction between himself and others [and 
so treat any one as an enemy] ? ” 

It is not necessary for mo to quote any further passages in praise of 
the author of the Sankhya. There is a great deal about this system 
See Wilson’s Vish. Pnr., preface, pp. xliv. and U. ^ 
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in the Mahabh^ta, Santiparran, verses 11,037 ff. See Colebrooke’s 
Essays, i. 236 (p. 149 of Williams and Norgate’s ed.) ; Wilson's Vishnu 
Purina, pref. p. xciv. and text, pp. 18 if. ■with notes; Bhagavata Purina, 
iii. chapters 24-30 ; Weber's Ind. Stud, passim ; Lr. Boer’s Introduc- 
tion to S’veta^vatara Upanishad, Bibl. Ind. xv. 35 ff. ; and Dr. Hall’s 
preface to the Sankhya-sara in the Bibl. Ind. p. 19, note. 

We have thus seen that a distinct line of demarcation is drawn by 
the most accurate and critical of the Indian writers, between the Sruti, 
which they define to be superhuman and independent, and the Smriti, 
which they regard as of human origin, and as dependent for its author- 
ity on its conformity with the Sruti. Sankara, indeed, ns we have also 
observed (above, p. 183f.), goes very nearly, if not altogether, so far as 
to assign an independent foundation to the Smyitis ; but he confines this 
distinction to such of these works as coincide in doctrine with the Sruti 
or Veda, according to his own Vedantic interpretation of its principles, 
while all other speculators are denounced by him as heterodox. It is, 
however, clear from the Sveta^vataraTJpanishad, the Mahabharata, the 
Bhagavad Gita, the Vishnu, and the Bhagavata Purnnas, etc., that the 
doctrines of the Sankhya must have been very prevalent in ancient 
times, and that Sankara, when he condemned them os erroneous, must 
have done so in the face of many powerful opponents.'" 

I quote the following passage from Dr. Eoer's Introduction to the S’vctuaratara 
DpanUhad, pp. 36 f. : “At the time of the composition of the S wetiswatara, the 
Bunkhja was not a new system, which had to orcrcome the resistance of old received 
opinions, and the prejudices of men in power, whoso interest might he opposed to the 
introduction of a doctrine by which their authority could be questioned. It had 
found many adherents; it was the doctrine of Mann, of some parts of the Mahu- 
bharata, and to its founder divine honour had been assigned by general consent. It 
was a doctrine whose argumentative portion demanded respect, and as it was admitted 
by many Brumhans (sic), distinguished for their knowledge of the Vedas, it could not 
be treated as a beresy. The most learned and eminent of the Bramhans were evidently 
divided among themselves with reference to the truth of the Sankhya and Vedanta, 
and this must have afforded to the opponents of the Vedaic system a mo.st powerful 
weapon for attacking the Vedas themselves. If both the Sankhya and Vedanta arc 
divine revelations, both must bo true; but if the doctrine of the one is true, the doc- 
trine of the other is wrong ; for they are contradictory among themselves. Further, 
if both ore derived from the Vedas, it is evident that also the latter cannot reveal the 
truth, because they would teach opposite opinions about one and the same point. Such 
objections to the Vedas had been made already in ancient times, as is clear from the 
Upanishads, from several passages of Mauu, from Yaska, etc. ; and under these cir- 
cumstances it cannot be wondered at, if early attempts were made to rieoncile the 
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It is not necessary for me hero to inquire with any accuracy what 
the relation was in which the different philosophical systems stood to 
each other in former ages. It may suffice to say tliat the more thorough- 
going adherents of each — of the Vedanta, the Sankhya, the Nyaya, 
etc. — must, according to all appearance, have maintained their respec- 
tive principles with the utmost earnestness and tenacity, and could not 
have admitted that any of the rival systems was superior to their own 
in any particular. It is impossible to study the Sutras of the several 
schools, and come to any other conclusion. The more popular systems 
of the Puninas, on the other hand, blended various tenets of the dif- 
ferent systems syncretically together. In modem times the superior 
orthodoxy of the Vedanta seems to be generally admitted. But even 
some who hold this opinion refuse to follow the example of S’ankara in 
denouncing the founders of the rival schools os heretical. On the con- 
trary, they regard them all os inspired Munis, who, by adapting their 
doctrines to the capacities or tendencies of different students, have 
paved the way for the ultimate reception of the Vedantio system. 
Such is the view taken in the Frasthona-bheda of Madhusudana Saras- 
vatl, who gives the following lucid summary of the leading principles 
of the different schools of speculation (Weber’s Indische Studien, i. 23) : 
Sarreshum cha sankthepena tritidhah eta pratthatia-hhedah \ tatra 
uramhha-tadah ekah | parinuma-tado dvit'iyah | vitartla-vudae tritiyah [ 
purthirupya-taijasa-ruyatlydS chaturvidkdh paramumro dty -anukudi- 
kramena brahmunda-paryantaih jagad drambhante | amd eta kdryyam 
kuraka-tydpdrdd ulpadyaU iti prathama* tdrkikdndm mimumea- 
kdndih cha \ eattca - rajat - tamo • gundtmakam pradhdnam eta mahad- 
ahankdrddi - kramena jagad-dkurena parinamate | purtam api eukehma- 
rupena tad eta kdryam kdrana-rydpdrena abhityajyate iti dtiilyah 
pakthah Sdnkhya -Yoga - Pdtanjala - Pdkupatdndm \ Brahmanah pari- 
ndmo jagad iti Vaiehnatdndm [ eva-prakdia-paramanandddvitlyam Brah- 
ma n-a-mdyd-tasad mithyaiva jagad-dkurena kalpate iti tritiyah pakeho 

tenet.? of the Vedunta and Sankhya to save tho uniformity of the doctrine, and 
thereby the sacredness of the Vedaa as the Scriptures derived from tho immediate 
revelation of God. So, for instance, it is recorded that Vyasa, the reputed author of 
the Rrambn Sutras, wrote also a commentary to Patanjali's Toga-Lustra, which is still 
extant under his name. In the same manner composed Gaudapada, the eminent 
Vedantist, and teacher of Sankara’s teacher, Govinda, a commentary to Is'rara 
Krishna's Sankhya Kaiiku ; and the Bhagavad Gita has also tho same object,” 
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Brahma-vudinum \ sarveshdm pratthdna-hartirinum munlndm vkartta- 
ruda-paryatasdnma advitlye Paramekare eva pratipddye tdtparyam \ na 
hi te munayo hhrdntdh sarvajnatrdt teshdm j kintu rahir-rithaya-prava- 
ndndim dpdiatah punuhdHhe prareio na samlhavati Hi ndstikya-rdra- 
ndya lath prakdra-hhtddh pradarsHdh \ iatra teshdm tdtparyam abuddhru 
veda-riruddhe 'py arthe tdtparyam vtprekshamdnds tan-matam eva upd- 
deyatrena grihnanto jandh ndnd-patha-jusho bhavanti \ iti sarvam ana~ 
radyam \ 

“ The difference in principle between these various schools is, when 
briefly stated, three-fold. The first doctrine is that of a commencement 
of the world ; the second is that of an evolution ; the third is that of 
an illusion. Atoms of four descriptions — earthy, aqueous, igneous, and 
aerial — beginning with compounds of two atoms, and ending in the 
egg of Srahma (the world), originate the universe : and effects, pre- 
viously non-existent, come into being from the action of a causer. This 
is the first theory, that of the Logicians and Mlmansakas. The second 
theory, that of the Sankhyas, Togas, Patanjalas, and Pusupatas, is that 
Pradhdna (or Prakriii = nature), consisting of the three gunas (quali- 
ties), satlva, rajas, and tamas, is evolved, through the successive stages 
of mahat (intellect), and ahankdra (consciousness), etc., in the form of 
the world ; and that effects, which had previously existed in a subtile 
form, arc [merely] manifested by the action of their cause. Another 
form of tliis theory is that of the Yaishnavas [the Ramanujas], who 
hold the universe to bo an evolution of Rrahma. The third view, that 
of the Brahma-vadins (Veduntists), is, that Brahma, the self-resplen- 
dent, the supremely happy, and the one sole essence, assumes, unreally, 
the form of the world through the influence of his own illusion (Maya). 

The ultimate scope of all the Munis, authors of these different sys- 
tems, is to support the theory of illusion, and their only design is to 
establish the existence of one Supreme God, the sole essence ; for these 
Munis could not be mistaken [as some of them must have been, if 
they were not all of one opinion, or, as those of them must have been 
who did not hold Vedantic principles], since they were omniscient. 
But as they saw that men, addicted to the pursuit of external objects, 
could not all at once penetrate into the highest truth, they held out to 
them a variety of theories, in order that they might not fall into atheism. 
Misunderstanding the object which the Munis thus had in view, and 
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representing that they even designed to propound doctrines contrary 
to the Yedos, men have come to regard the specific doctrines of these 
several schools with preference, and thus become adherents of a variety 
of systems. Thus all has been satisfactorily stated.” 

I find that Vijnana Bhikshu, the commentator on the Sankhya aphor- 
isms, takes very nearly the same view as is here quoted from Madhu- 
sudana Sarasvatl, in regard to the superiority of the Brahma Mimansa 
or Vedanta over the other Dar^anos. 

In his Saukhya-pravachana-bhashya (Bibliotheca Indica, pp. 8 ff.), 
he thus writes : 

Si/ad etat | Nyaya-taxiekikahhyam atra avirodho bhavatu | brahma- 
mimaintu-yogabhyam tu vir»dho ’»ty eva \ tabhydiii nityehara-»ad)ianiit | 
atra eha lharatya pratUhidhyamdmtvut \ na cha atrapi ryutahdrika- 
puramarthika-bhedena seivara-nirUvara-viidayor avirodho 'itu gfhara- 
vadasya uputand-paraita-tambhatad Hi cachyam \ vinigamakubhar&t | 
ikraro hi durjneyah iti nirlharatvam api loka-vyavahara-tiddham aikra- 
ryya-tairdgyuya anuvadituih dakyate dtmanah tagunatvam ica | na tu 
kvupi iruty-ddut! Uvarah sphufam pratithidhyaU yena teivara-vddatyaira 
vydvahdrikalvam avadhdryeta iti | atra uchyate \ atrdpi vydvahdrika- 
pdramdrthika - bhdvo bhavati \ ‘‘amtyam aprati»b(ham U jagad dhur 
anlharam ” ityddi-idttrair nirJivara-vddatya ninditatvdt \ atminn eva 
idttre vydvahdrikatyaiva pratithedhaeya aisvaryya-tairdgyddy-arlham 
anuvddatvauchitydt \ yadi hi laukdyatika-matdnutdrena nityaiharyyam 
na pratithidhyeta tadd paripiirna-nitya-nirdoshaiii'aryya-daraanena iatra 
chittdveiaio virekdbhydta • pratibandhah sydd iti tdnkhydchdryydndm 
diayah | tckara-vddaeya na kvupi nindudikam atti yena updtanddi-para- 
tayd tat ddttrafn eankochyeta \ yat tu “ ndtti sdnkhya-saniam jndnaih 
ndeti yoga-iamam balam | atra vah samdayo md bhuj Jndnam tdnkhyam 
param emritam" ilyudi vdkyam tad-vivekdihde eva ednkhya-jndnatya dar- 
dandntarebhyah utkareham pratipddayati na tv idvara-pratishedumde ’pi [ 
tathd Paradarddy-akhila-diehta-eamvdddd api ledvara-vddasyaita pdra- 
mdrthikatvam avadhdryate | api cha “Akshapdda-praijHe cJta Kdnddt 
tdnkhya-yogayoh \ tydjyah druti-virudho 'mdah druty-eka-daranair nri- 
bhih I Jaimimye cha Vaiydee virudhdihda na kadchana \ drutyd ceddrtha- 
vijndne druti-pdraih gatau hi tdv ” iti Paradaropapurdnadibhyo 'pi 
brahma-mlmdmtdydh idcarumde balavattvam \ yathd | “ nydya-tantrdny 
anekdni tait tair uktdni vddibhih \ hetv-dgama-saddchdrair yad yuitam 
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tai upagyatHm" iti moh»ha-dhar)na-nakyacl api ParH^ar(idy-akhil<i-iUh(a- 
vyavahdrena brahma-mimamtd-nyuya-vaii»»hikidy-uktah ihara-iddhaka- 
nydyah eva yrdhyo balavaUvdt \ tathd | “ Yam n» paiyanti yoglndrdh 
adnkhydh api maheharam | anddi-nidhanam brahma tarn era karanam 
vraja” ityddi-kaurmddi-rakyaih tdnkhydndtn iSrardjndnaayaiva ndrdya- 
nudinu proktatvdch eha \ kincha brahma'minuiiiiadydh lharah era mukhyo 
vithayah upakramadibhir avadhritah [ talrdmse taeya bddhe kdetraeyaira 
aprdmdnyam lydt | “ yat-parah kabdah ea kabddrthah ” iti nydydt | adn- 
khya-kdatraaya tu puruahdrtha-tat-audhana-prakriti-puruaha-virekdv eva 
mukhyo viahayah \ iti ikvara-praiiahedhumka-bddhe ’pi na aprdmdnyam | 
"Yat-parah kabdah aa kabddrthah" iti nydydt | atah advakdkatayd adn~ 
khyam eva Ikvara-pratiahedhdmke durbalam iti | na cha brahma-mtmdm- 
adydm api ikvdrah eva mukhyo tiahayo na tu nityaikvaryam iti raklum 
kakyate \ " amfity-anavakdka-doaha-praaanya" -rdpa-purra-pakahaaya anu- 
papattyd nityaikvaryya-viiiahtatvena eva brahma-mimdmad-viahayatvdoa- 
dhdranut \ brahma-kahdaaya para-brahmany eva mukhyatayd tu "atMtah 
para-brahma-jijndad ” iti na adtritam iti | etena adnkhya-virodhdd brah- 
ma-yoga-darkanayoh kdryyekvara-paratvam api na kdnkamyam | prakfiti- 
avdtantrydpattyd "rachandnupapattek eha na anumdnam" ityddi brahma- 
autra-parampard- nupapattek cha \ tathd " aa purveahdm api guruh kdUna 
anavachchheddd" iti yoga-autra-tadiya-vydaa-bhdahydbhydSi aphufam tka- 
nityatdvagamdch cha iti \ taamdd abhyupagama-vdda-praudhi-vddddind 
eva adnkhyaaya vydvahdrikekvara-praliahedha-paratayd brahma-mlmdihad- 
yogdbhydm aaha na virodhah \ abhyupagama-vddak cha kdatre driahfah \ 
yathd Viahnu-purdne (i. 17,, 54) | "Ete bhinna-dfikdm daityuh rikalpdh 
kathitdh mayd \ kritvd’bhyupagamam tatra aankahepah krdyatdm mama " [ 
iti I aatu vd pdpindm jndna-pratihandhdrtham datika-darkaneaho apy 
amkatah kruii-viruddhdrtha-vyavaathupanam teahu teaho aihkeahv apra- 
mdnyam cha \ kruti - amfity - aviruddheahu tu mukhya-tiahayeahu prd- 
mdnyam aaty eva \ atah eva Padma-purdne brahma -yoga- darkandti- 
riktdndm darkandndm nindd ’py upapadyate \ Yathd tatra Pdrvattm 
prati Jkvara-vdkyam | “ kj-inu devi pravakahydmi tdmaadni yathd-kra- 
mam \ yeahdm krarana-mdtrena pdtityam jndnindm api \ prathamaih hi 
mayaitoklam S'aivam Pdkupatddikam \ mach-ehhakty-dvekitair vipraih earn- 
proktdni tatah param | Kanddena tu aamproktaih idatram vaikeahikam 
mahal \ Oautamena tathd nydyam adnkhyam tu Kapilena tai | dvijan- 
mand Jaiminind purtam vedamaydrthatah \ nirikvarena vddena kfitam 
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Suitram mahaltaram | Dhithanena tathii proktam chdrvakam ati-garhi- 
tam I daitgiinaih niUanurthdya Vishmma Buddha-rfipind | bauddha-sdt- 
iram anal proktam nagna-nila-pa(ddikam | mdydi-vddam atach-chhustram 
prachchhannam hauddham era cha \ mayaira kathilam dtri kalau hrdh- 
mana-rilpind \ apdrtham iruti-rdkydndm darsayat loka-garhifam | kar- 
tna-trarupa-(ydjyalram atra cha pratipddyaU \ »arxa-karma-parihhram- 
md naithkarmyam iatra ehochyate \ pardtma-jlcayor aikyam mayd 'tra 
praiipddyatc \ Irahmano 'tya paraiii rupaiii niryunam darSitam mayd | 
sarcasya jagato 'py atya ndSandrthaih kalau yuye | redarthacad mahdsds- 
tram mdyd-tudam avaidikam \ mayaka kaihitam dei i jagatdih ndka-kdra- 
nud" iti I adhikaih tu brahma-mtmdmsd-bhdthye prapanchitam atmdbhir 
Hi I tatmdd dttika-idstrasya na katydpy aprdmdnyam virodho vd iva- 
sva-vkhayethu tarvethdm abddhut avirodhdch cha iti 1 uanv ecam purusha- 
bahuicdmif 'py asya idstracya abhyupayitma-vddalcam lydl \ na sydt | 
avirodhdt \ brahma-mimdmtdydm apy " amSo nana-tyapadesud” ityddi- 
tdtra-jdtairjicdtma-bahutva*yaka nirnaydi | tdnkhya-ciddha-puruthdnum 
dlmatcaiit tu brahma-mlrndnuayd bddhyatc cca | “ dtmd Hi tu upayanti" 
iti tat-adtrena paramdtmanah eva paramdrtha-bhumdv dtmatcdcadhd- 
randt \ tathdpi cha adnkhyaaya na aprdmdnyam | rydrahdrikdtmano 
jiraaya itara-riveka-Jndnaaya mokaha-addhanatcc vicakahitdrthc budhd- 
bhdcdl I etena iruti-amriti-praaiddhayor ndndtmaikdtmatvayor vydcahd- 
rika-pdramdrthika-bhadena acirodhak \ 

“Bo it so: let there be here no discrepancy with the Nyiiya and 
Vai4eshika. But it will bo said that the Sankhya is really opposed to 
the Brahma-mlmansa (the Vedanta) and the Yoga [of Patanjali]; since 
both of these systems assert an eternal I^vara (God), while the Simkhya 
denies such an l^vara. And it must not be said (the same persons 
urge) that here also [as in the former case of the Nyaya and Vai^e- 
shika], owing to the distinction between practicai [or conventional, or 
regulative] and essential truths, there may be no [real] contrariety 
between the theistic and the atheistic theories, inasmuch as the theistic 
theory may possibly have a view to devotion [and may therefore have 
nothing more than a practical end in view] ; — you are not, it will be 
said, to assert this, os there is nothing to lead to this conclusion [or, 
distinction]. For as Isvara is difficult to ho known, the atheistic theory 
also, which is founded on popular opinion, may, indeed, be adverted to 
fur the purpose of inspiring indifference to the conception of a Deity> 
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(just as it is [conventionally] assorted that soul has qualities); but 
neither the Veda, nor any other iastra contains a distinct denial of 
an Kvara, by which the merely practical [or conventional] character of 
the theistic theory could bo shewn. [Consequently the theistic theory 
is not a mere conventional one, but true, and the contradiction between 
the atheistic Sankhya and the theistic systems is real and irreconcilable]. 

“ To this we reply : in this case also the distinction of practical and 
essential truths holds. For although the atheistic theory is censured by 
such texts as the following : ‘ They declare a world without an 14vara to 
be false and baseless ; ’ yet it was proper that in this system (the San- 
khya), the merely practical (or conventional) denial [of livara] should 
be inculcated for the purpose of inspiring indifference to the conception 
of a Deity, and so forth. Because the idea of the author of the San- 
khya was this, that if the existence of an eternal f^vara were not 
denied, in conformity with the doctrine of the Laukayatikas, men would 
be prevented by the contemplation of a perfect, eternal, and faultless 
godhead, and by fixing their hearts upon it, from studying to discri- 
minate [between spirit and matter]. But no censure on the theistic 
theory is to bo found in any work, whereby [the scope of] that 
system might be restricted, as having devotion, etc., in view as its 
only end. And as regards such texts as the following : ‘ There is 
no knowledge like the Sankhya, no power like the Yoga ; doubt not 
of this, the knowledge of the Sankhya is considered to be the highest,’ 
they [are to be understood as] proving the superiority of the Sankhya 
doctrine over other systems, not in respect of its atheism, but only of 
its discrimination [between different principles]. It is, moreover, estab- 
lished by the concurrence of Parasara, and all other well instructed 
persons, that the theistic theory is that which represents the essential 
truth. Further, such<texts as the following of the Parasara Upapurana, 
and other works, shew that the strength of the Brahma-mlmansa lies 
on the side of its theism, viz., ‘In the systems of Akshapada (Qotama) 
and Kanada, and in the Sankhya and Toga, that part which is opposed 
to the Veda should be rejected by all persona who regard the Veda as 
the sole authority. In the systems of Jaimini and Vyasa (the Vedanta) 
there is no portion contrary to the Veda, since both these sages have 
attained to a perfect comprehension of its true meaning. In the same 
way it results from this text of the Moksha-dharma (a part of the 
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S^wti'paryan of the Mahabharata), viz. ; ‘ Many systems of reasoning 
have been promulgated by different authors; [in these] whatever is 
established on grounds of reason, of scripture and of approved custom, 
*s to bo respected;’ [from this text also, I say, it results] that the 
theory,— declared in the Brahma-mimansa, the Nyaya, the Vai^eshika, 
cte., in consonance with the tradition of Farasara and all other well- 
instructed men, — which asserts an is vara, is alone to bo received, in 
consequence of its strength ; and [the same thing follows] from the 
fact that in such passages as this of the Kaurma-purana, etc., viz.- - 
‘ Take refuge with that Mahesvara, that Brahma without beginning 
or end, whom the most eminent Yogins, and the Sankhyas do not 
behold,’— Narayana (Yishnu) and others assert that the Sankhyas are 
ignorant of l^vara. 

“Moreover, i^vara is determined to be the principal subject of the 
Brahma-mimansa by the introductory statement, ete., of that system. 
If it were open to objection on that side [i.«. on the side of its principal 
subject], the entire system would be without authority. For it is a 
role that ‘ the sense of a word is that which it is intended to denote.’ 
Whereas the principal subjects of the Sdnkhya arc — (1) the grand 
object of human pursuit, and (2) the distinction between nature {pra- 
kfiti) and spirit {pwrwha), which is the instrument of attaining that 
grand object. Thus this system docs not lose its authority, even 
though it be erroneous in so far as it denies an Isvara. For it is a rule 
that ‘the sense of a word is that which it is intended to denote.’ 
Hence, as the Sdnkhya has a certain applicability of its own, it is weak 
only in so far as it denies an I ^ vara. 

“ Nor can it be alleged that it is livara only, and not the eternity of 
his existence, that is the principal subject of the Brahma-mlmdnsa ; 
since, through the disproof of the objection { pirca-paktha) that the 
tho'stic theory ‘ is chargablc with the defect of rendering the Smpti 
inapplicable,’ it is ascertained that the assertion of an eternal Isvara 
is the main object of the Brahma-mlmdnsd. But as the word ‘Brahma’ 
is properly employed to denote the supremo Brahma, the first aphor- 
ism of the Brahma-mlmdnsd does not run thus, ‘ Now follows the en- 
quiry regarding the supreme Brahma ; ’ [but thus, ‘ Now follows the 

u’’ The aphorism here referred to (Brahma Sotraa ii. 1, 1), with most of S'ankara'a 
comment on it, has been already quoted above, pp. 185 ff. 
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enquiry regarding Brahma.’] Hence we arc not to surmise that, as they 
[would otherwise] contradict the Sunkhya, the Brahma-mlmansu and 
Yoga systems must aim at establishing [not an eternal Deity] but a 
[secondary] Isvara, who is merely an elfeot. For this is disproved (1) 
by the series of Brahma Sutras (ii. 2, 1 ff.) which affirm that ‘an un- 
intelligent cause of the world cannot be inferred, as it is not conceiv- 
able that such a cause should frame anything,’ and which would bo 
rendered inconclusive by the assumption of tho independent action of 
Prakrit! ; and (2) by the fact that the eternity of God is clearly under- 
stood from the Yoga aphorism [i. 26], viz. ‘ He is also tho instructor 
of tho ancients, as he is not circumscribed by time,’ as well as from 
the commentary of Vyasa thereon.'^ Hence, as the Sankhya, arguing 
on its own special principles, and at the same time making a great dis- 
play of ingenuity and so forth, has in view a merely practical denial 
of an I4varo, it docs not contradict the Brahma-mimansa or the Yoga. 
The method of reasoning on special principles is referred to in tho 
Sastra. Thus it is said in the Vishnu Purana [i. 17, 54, Wilson, 
vol. ii. p. 44], ‘ These notions, Daityas, which I have described, are 
the guesses of persons who look on the Deity as distinct from them- 
selves. Accepting them as partially correct, hear from me a summary 
(of transcendental truth). 

“ Or let it be [supposed] that even orthodox systems, with the view 
of preventing sinners from attaining knowledge, lay down doctrines 
which are partially opposed to the Veda ; and that in those particular 
portions they are not authoritative. Still in their principal contents, 

I quote the commentary of Bhoja-ruja on this SQtra, as given by Dr. Ballantyne 
(Aphorisms of tho Yoga, part 6rst, p. 32) : Pumtham \ adganam Brahmadlttam api 
$a gwur upadeth(ii yatah m kaltna naraehthhidyttU anadileSt \ les/tdm punar udi- 
matlviid tuH kaltna atachchhedah | “ Of the ancients, that is, of tho earliest [beings], 
Brahmu and the rest, he' is tho guru, i,«., the instructor, because Ho, as having no 
beginning, is not circumscribed by time ; while they, on the other hand, having had 
a beginning, arc circumscribed by time." 

I am indebted to Professor Cowell for a satisfactory interpretation of tho first of 
these two phrases, abhyupagama~vdda and praudhi^rdday os well as for various other 
improvements in my translation of this passage. Tho phrase abhyvpagama-tiddhanta 
is rendered by Dr. Ballantyne ‘‘ Implied dogma" (Nyaya aphorisms, i. 31, p. 30, as 
corrected in MS.). Professor Goldstiicker s.r. renders it by "implied axiom." In 
Bbhtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon tho phrase ahhyupagama-vada is rendered “ a dis- 
cussion in a conciliatory spirit," In regard to tho sense of prau^i-vdda see above, 
p. 172. 
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■which are consonant to the Sruti and the Smriti, they possess authority. 
Accordingly, in the Padma Puratja we find a censure passed eycn upon 
the several philosophical systems {Darianas), with the exception of the 
Brahma (the Vedanta) and the Yoga. For in that work Isvara (Maha- 
deva) says to Parvatl, ‘Listen, goddess, while I declare to you the 
Tamasa works (the works characterised by famat, or the quality of 
darkness) in order; works by the mere hearing of which even ■wise 
men become fallen. First of all, the S'aiva systems, called Pasupata, 
etc., were delivered by myself. Then the following were uttered by 
Brahmans penetrated by my power, viz. the great Vai^eshika system 
by Kanada, and the Nyaya, and Sankhya, by Gotama and Kapila re- 
spectively. Then the great system, the Purva-[mimansa], was com- 
posed by the Brahman Jaimini on Vcdic subjects, but on atheistic 
principles. So too tho abominable Charvaka doctrine was declared by 
Dhishana,'™ while Vishnu, in the form of Buddha, with a view to the 
destruction of the Daityas,’^* promulgated the false system of tho Baud- 
dhas, who go about naked, or wear blue garments. I myself, goddess, 
assuming the form of a Brahman, uttered in the Kali age, the false 
doctrine of Maya [illusion, the more modem form of the Vedanta], 
which is covert Buddhism, which imputes a perverted and generally 
censured signification to the words of the Veda, and inculcates the 
abandonment of ceremonial works, and an inactivity consequent on such 
cessation. In that system I propound the identity of the supreme and 
the embodied soul, and show that the highest form of this Brahma is 
that in which he is devoid of the [three] qualities. It was I myself, 
goddess, by whom this great lustra, which, composed of Vedio materials 
and inculcating the theory of illusion, is yet un-Vedic, was declared in 
the Kali age for tho destmetion of this entire universe.’ We have 
entered into fuller explanations on this subject in the Brahma-mlmonsd- 
bhashya. There is, therefore, no want of authority, nor any contra- 
diction, in any orthodox system, for they are all incapable of refutation 
in their own especial subjects, and are not mutually discrepant. Does, 
then, this system (the Sankhya) lay down a theory based only on its 
own assumptions in respect of the multitude of souls also ? It does not. 
For in tho Brahma-mimausa also it is determined by such a kind of texts 

u* A name of Vrihaspati, according to Wilson's dictionary. 

>’* Sec Wilson’s Vishnu Puruna, pp. 331 ff. 
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as the following (Brahma Sutras, ii. 3, 43), viz. ‘ the embodied spirit is 
a portion'” of the supreme soul, from the variety of appellations,’ that 
there is a multitude of embodied spirits. But it is denied by the Brahma- 
mlmansa that the spirits {purmha) asserted by the Sankhya have the 
character of Soul ; for it is determined by the Brahma Sutra (iv. 1,3), 
‘ they approach Him as one with themselves,’ that, on the ground of 
transcendental truth, the supreme Soul alone has the character of Soul. 
But, nevertheless, the Sankhya is not unauthoritative ; for as the know- 
ledge of its own distinctness from other things, obtained by the em- 
bodied spirit in its worldly condition, is instrumental to final liberation, 
this system is not erroneous in the particular subject matter which it 
aims at propounding. In this way it results from the distinction of 
practical and real, that there is no contradiction between the two 
theories (made known by the S'ruti and Smriti), of a multitude of 
souls, and the unity of all soul. 

The view taken by Madhusudana, as quoted above, and partially 
confirmed by Vijnana Bhiksbu, of the ultimate coincidence in principle 
of all the different schools of Hindu philosophy, however mutually 
hostile in appearance, seems, as I have remarked, to be that which is 
commonly entertained by modem Pandits. (See Dr. Ballantyne’s Sy- 
nopsis of Science, advertisement, p. iv.) This system of compromise, 
hwoever, is clearly a deviation from the older doctrine ; and it practi- 
cally abolishes the distinction in point of authority between the Vedas 
and the Smritis, Dar^^anas, etc. For if the Munis, authors of the six 
Darsanas, were omniscient and infallible, they must stand on the same 
level with the Vedas, which can be nothing more. 

I return, however, from this digression regarding the hostility of 
S'ankara to the adherents of the Sankhya and other rationalistic schools. 

On this, however, S'ankara (in ioro) remarks as follows : Jlvah livaraaya aniio 
bhavitum arhati yatha^gner vixphulittyah [ amiahivaarnsah \ na hi niravayavatya mu-- 
khyo ’iiuah tambhavati \ katmat punar niraiayacalciit sa na na hhtnati \ “niinii- 
vyapadtiut \ “The embodied soul must bo ‘a portion’ of Isvara, as a spark is of lire 
(and not merely dependent upon him as a servant on his master). ‘ A portion ' means, 

‘ as it were a portion ; ’ for nothing ean be, in tbe proper sense, ‘ a portion ’ of that 
which has no parts, ^ly, then, as Is vara has no parts, is not the embodied soul the 
very same as he f ‘ Prom the variety of appellations,’ etc., etc.” 

*’• The original Sntra runs thus : Atma iti tu upagachehhanti grakayanti cka | 

“ They approach Him as one with themselves, and [certain teats] cause them to 
receive Him as one with themselves.” This refers to certain texts which S aiikara 
adduces from one of the Upanishads, apparently. 
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and the opinions of later authors concerning the founders of those 
several systems. The distinction drown by the Indian commentators 
quoted in this section between the superhuman Veda and its human 
appendages, the Eolpa Sutras, etc., as well as the other Smritis, is not 
home out by the texts which I have cited above (pp. 8, 31) from the 
Bj-ihad Aranyoka (= Satapatha Bruhmana), and Xlundaka Upanishads. 
By classing together the Yedic Sanhitos, and the other works enume- 
rated in the same passages, the authors of both the Upanishads seem 
to place them all upon an equal footing ; and the former of the two 
authorities speaks of them all as having proceeded from the breathing 
of the Great Being. If the one set of works are superhuman, it may 
fairly be argued that the others are so likewise. Aceording to the 
Mun^aka Upanishad, neither of them (if we except only the Vedantas 
or Upanishads) can be placed in the highest rank, as they equally in- 
culcate a science which is only of secondary importance. 

As, however, S'ankara (who, no doubt, perceived that it would be 
inconsistent with modem theories to admit that any of the works 
usually classed under the head of Smriti had been really breathed forth 
by the Creator, and that such a directly divine origin could, on ortho- 
dox principles, be assigned only to writings coming under the desig- 
nation of Sruti), maintains in his comment on the text of the Bfibad 
Aranyaka Upanishad that the whole of the works there enumerated, 
excepting the Sanhitu of the four Vedas, are in reality portions of the 
Brdhmanas, it will bo necessary to quote his remarks, which ore as 
follows (Bibl. Ind. ii. 855 ff.) : 

. . . Ifikaiilam ira niivatilam \ yathd aprayatnemita purwha-nihuto 
hhavaty evaiit vd \ are kiih tad nisvaeitam tato jutam ity uchyate \ Yad 
j-igvedo yajurvedak tdmavedo 'thatxangiraeak ckaturvidham mantra-jdtam \ 
itihdtak ity Urtaii-Purdravoior samvadadir “ Urvaii ha apsardh ” ityddi- 
hrdhmanam eva \ puramm “ atad vd idam ogre dtld ” ityddi | tidyd 
devajana-vidya ‘‘cedah to 'yam" ityudih | upanithadah "priyam ity etad 
updilta” ityddydh \ ilokdh "brdhmana-prabhavdh mantrdi tad ele 
Uokdk" ity udayah \ tutrdni rastu-tangraha-vdkydni rede yathd “ dtmd 
ity era upuslta" ityddlni \ anuvydkhydndni mantra-virarandni | vydkhyd- 
ndni arthavaddh | . . . . eram aehfavidham brdhmanam \ evam mantra- 
brdhmanayor eva grahanam | niyata-raehandvato vidyamdnaiyaica vedatya 
abhivyaktih purutha-nihdia-vat | na cha puriuha-buddhi-prayatna-pur- 
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takah I atah pramdnam nirapehtkah eva tvdrlhe | . . . . Una vedatya 
aprdmdnyam diankaU \ iad-diankd-nhritty-artham idam uktam | puru- 
tha-nisvdta-vad aprayatnotthiUxtvdt pramdnam veio na yathd 'nyo gran- 
thah Hi I 

" ‘His breathing ’ means, ‘ as it were, his breathing,’ or it denotes the 
absence of effort, as in the case of a man’s breathing. "We are now 
told what that breathing was which was produced from him. It was 
the four classes of mantras (hymns), those of the Hich, Yajush, Suman, 
and Atharvangirases (Atharvana) ; Itihasa (or narratire), such as the 
dialogue between Urvasl and Pururaras, viz. the passage in the Brah- 
mana beginning ‘ Urva^I the Apsaras,’ etc. [S. P. Br. p. 85.5] ; Puraga, 
such as, ‘ This was originally non-existent,’ etc. ; Vidya (knowledge), 
the knowledge of the gods, as, ‘ This is the Veda,’ etc. ; Upanishads, 
such as, ‘ Let him reverence this, as beloved,’ etc. ; S'lokas, such as 
those here mentioned, ‘ The mantras are the sources of the Bruhmanas, 
on which subject there are those slokas,’ etc. ; Sutras (aphorisms) oc- 
curring in the Veda which condense the substance of doctrines, as, 

‘ Let him adore this as Soul,’ etc. ; Anuvyakhyanas, or interpretations 
of the mantras ; Vyakhyiinas, or illustrative remarks.” The commen- 
tator adds alternative explanations of the two last terms, and then pro- 
ceeds: “ Here, therefore, eight sorts of texts occurring in the Brahmanas 
are referred to; and consequently the passage before us embraces merely 
mantras and Bruhmanas. The manifestation of the Veda, which already 
existed in a fixed form of composition, is compared to the breathing of 
a person. The Veda was not the result of an effort of the intelligence 
of any person.'” Consequently, as proof in respect of its own contents, 
it is independent of everything else.” 

Sankara terminates his remarks on this passage by intimating, as 
one supposition, that the author of the XJpanishad means, in the words 

Compare S'ankara's Comment on Brahma Shtro, i. 1, 3, os quoted above in 
p. 106, trherc this same text of the Brih. Ar. Up. is referred to. As the fact of 
Brahma being the author of the Vedas is there adduced to prove the transcendent 
character of his knowledge, and of his power, wo must, apparently (unless wo are to 
charge the great commentator with laying down inconsistent doctrines in the two 
passages), suppose that in the text before us ho does not mean to deny that Brahma 
was conscious of the procession of the Vedas, etc., from himself, and cognizant of their 
sense (as tbo author of the Sunkhya aphorisms and his commentator seem to have 
understood, see above p. 135), but merely that his consciousness and cognizance were 
not tbo result of any clfort on hU part. 
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on which he comments, to remove a doubt regarding the authority of 
the Veda, arising from some words which had preceded, and therefore 
affirms that “ the Veda is authoritative, because it was produced with- 
out any effort of will, like a man’s breathing, and not in the same 
manner as other books.” (Sec Sunkhya Sutras, v. 50; above, p. 135.) 

This attempt to explain the whole of the eight classes of works enu- 
merated in the Upanishad ns nothing else than parts of the Brahmanas, 
cannot be regarded as altogether satisfactory, since some of them, such 
as the Sutras, have always been referred to a distinct class of writings, 
which are regarded as uninspired (see Muller’s Anc. Ind. Lit. pp. 75, 
86) ; and the Itihusas and Purunas had in all probability become a 
distinct class of writings at the period when the Upanishad was com- 
posed. And Sankara’s explanation is rendered more improbable if we 
compare with this passage the other from the Mundaka Upanishad, i. 
1, 5, already quoted above (p. 31), where it is said, “The inferior 
science consists of the B.ich, Yajush, Saman, and Atharvan Vedas, ac- 
centuation (siTsAu), ritual prescriptions {kalpa), grammar, commentary 
{nirukta), prosody {chhandaa), and astronomy.”'” Here various ap- 
pendages of the Vedas, which later writers expressly distinguish from 
the Vedas themselves, and distinctly declare to have no superhuman 
authority, are yet mentioned in the same category with the four San- 
hitas, or collections of the hymns, as constituting the inferior science 
(in opposition to the knowledge of the supreme Spirit). From this we 
may reasonably infer that the author of the Bpihad Aranyaka Upani- 
shad also, when ho specifies the Sutras and some of the other works 

us I take the opportunity of introducing here .Sayana's remarks on this passage in 
his Commentary on tho Rig-veda, vol.^i., p. 33 : Atigambhlrtuya redasya artham 
arabodhayitum »ikih~tdlni sbad-anpani prtfrrittdni \ ata era 1e»hdm apara~vidya~ 
rupatvam Mundakopanhhady Atharranikiih dmartatUi ] “ rfrr vidyt** ifyadi | . . . . 
aadhana-bhuta- dharma-jnfina-hetuti'nt shad-anga-mhiidnam karma-kdnddnnm apara- 
tidydiratn \ parama-pwuahdrtha’bhuta-brahma-jndna~h(tutvdd upanUhaddm pore’ 
ridydtram \ “ The S^ikaha and other fire appendages are intended to promote the com- 
prehension of the sense of the very deep Veda. Hence, in the Mundaka Upanishad, 
the foUowors of the Atharva-veda declare that these works belong to the class of 
inferior sciences, thus: ‘ There arc two sciences,’ etc. [sec tho entire passage in p. 31.] 
Since the sections of tho Veda which relate to ceremonies [including, of course, the 
hymns], as well as the six appendages, lead to a knowledge of duty, which is an in- 
strument [of something further], they arc ranked as an inferior science. On the other 
hand the Upanishads, which conduct to a knowledge of Brahma, the supreme object 
of man, constitute the highest science.” 
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which ho enumerates, intended to speak of the Vedangas or appendages 
of the Vedas, and perhaps the Smritis also, as being the breathing of 
Brahma. The works which in the passage from the Mundaka are 
called Kalpa, are also commonly designated as the Kalpa Sutras. 

This conclusion is in some degree confirmed by referring to the pas- 
sage from the Mahabharata, Santi-parvan, 7,660, which has been cited 
in p. 105, where it is said that the “great rishis, empowered by Sva- 
yambhu, obtained by devotion the Vedas, and the Itihasas, which had 
disappeared at the end of the preceding Tuga.” 'Whatever may be 
the sense of the word Itihasa in a Vedic work, there can bo no doubt 
that in the Mahabharata, which is itself an Itihasa, the word refers to 
that class of metrical histories. And in this text we see these Itihasas 
placed on a footing of equality with the Vedas, and regarded as having 
been, like them, pre-existent and supernatural. See also the passage 
from the Chhandogya Upanishad, vii. 1, 1 ff. (Bibl. lud., vol. iii. pp. 
473 S.), quoted above (p. 33), where the Itihasas and Fur§nas are spoken 
of as “the fifth Veda of the Vedas.” The same title of “ fifth Veda” 
is applied to them in the Bhag. Pur. iii. 12, 39 : Jtihusa-purunani pan- 
chamaiii redam hvarah \ sarvehhyah eva mukhebhyah sasrije sarva-dar- 
sanah [ “The omniscient Isvara (God) created from all his mouths the 
Itihasas and Furanas, as a fifth Veda.” See also the passages quoted 
above in pp. 27-30, from the Furanas and Mahabharata, where the 
Itihasas and Furanas themselves are placed on an equality with, if not 
in a higher rank, than the Vedas. The claims put forward by these 
popular works on their own behalf are not, indeed, recognized as valid 
by more critical and scientific authors, who, as we have seen at the 
beginning of this section, draw a distinct line of demarcation between 
the Vedas and all other works ; but it would appear from the passages 
I have quoted from the Upanishads that at one time the Vedas wore, 
at least, not so strictly discr imin ated from the other S'astras as they 
afterwards were. 

Sect. XII. — Recapitulation of the Argument* urged in the Barianat, 
and by Commentator*, in tupport of the Authority of the Veda*, with 
tome remarks on the*e reasoning*. 

As in the preceding sections I have entered at some length into the 
arguments urged by the authors of the philosopicol systems and their 
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commentators, in proof of the eternity and infallibility of the Vedas, it 
may be conTcnicnt to recapitulate the most important points in these 
reasonings ; and I shall then add such observations as the consideration 
of them may suggest. 

The grounds on which the apologists of the Vedas rest their authority 
are briefly these : First, it is urged that, like the sun, they shine by 
their own light, and evince an inherent power both of revealing their 
own perfection, and of elucidating all other things, post and future, 
great and small, near and remote (Sayana, as quoted above, p. 62 ; 
Sankara on Brahma Sutras i. 1, 3, above, p. 190). This is the view 
taken by the author of the Sankhya Sutras also, who, however, 
expressly denies that the Vedas originated from the conscious efibrt 
of any divine being (see p. 135). Second, it is asserted that the Veda 
could have had no (human) personal author, os no such composer is 
recollected (Madhava, above, pp. 83 ff), and cannot therefore lie sus- 
pected of any such imperfection as would arise from the fallibility of 
such an author (pp. 69 f. ; Sayana p. 106). Third, the Purva-mimansa 
adds to this that the words of which the Vedas are composed are eternal, 
and have an eternal connection (not an arbitrary relation depending upon 
the human will) with their meanings, and that therefore the Vedas are 
eternal, and consequently perfect and infallible (Mlmunsa Sutras and 
Commentary, above, pp. 7 1 flf., and Sarva-darsana-sangraha, above, pp.9 If. ) 
Fourth, the preceding view is cither explained or modified by the com- 
mentator on the Taittirlya Sanhitn (above, p. 69), as well as by S.aynna in 
his Introduction to the Eig-veda (above, p. 106), who say that, like time, 
tether, etc., the Veda is only eternal in a qualified sense, i.e. during the 
continuance of the existing mimdane system; and that in reality it sprang 
from Brahma at the beginning of the creation. But this origin cannot 
according to their view affect the perfection of the Veda, which in con- 
sequence of the faultlcssness of its author possesses a self-demonstrating 
authority. Fifth, although the Vedanta, too, speaks of the eternity of the 
Veda (above, p. 105), it also in the same passage makes mention of its 
sclf-doi)cndent author; while in another passage (p. 106) it distinctly 
ascribes the origin of the Indian Scripture to Brahma os its source or 

In the Brihad Aranyaka Upanishad (p. 688 of Dr. Rber’a ed.) it is said : I'd- 
ehaiva lamrat/ Brahma jniiyaU vag vai $amraf paramam Brahma | “ By speech, 0 
monarch, Brahma is known. Speech is the supreme Brahma.*' 
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cause. Brahma here must be taken as neuter, denoting the supreme 
Spirit, and not masculine, designating the personal creator, as under 
the fourth head.““ Sixth, according to the Naiyayika doctrine the au- 
thority of the Veda is established by the fact of its having emanated 
from competent persons who had an intuitive perception of duty, and 
whose competence is proved by their injunctions being attended with 
the desired results in all cases which come within the cognizance of our 
senses and experience (Nyaya Sutras, above, pp. 116). Seventh, agree- 
ably to the Yai^eshika doctrine, and that of the Kusum^jaU, the in- 
fallibility of the Veda results from the omniscience of its author, who 
is God (Vai^eshika Sutras, Tarka Sangraha, and Eusumanjali, pp. 1 1 9 ff., 
127, and 129 ff., above). 

These arguments, as the reader who has studied all their details will 
have noticed, are sometimes indirect opposition to each other in their lead- 
ing principles ; and they are not likely to seem convincing to any persons 
but the adherents of the schools from which they have severally emanated. 
The European student (unless he has some ulterior practical object in 
view) can only look upon these opinions as matters of historical interest, 
as illustrations of the course of religious thought among a highly acute 
and speculative people. But they may be expected to possess a greater 
importance in the eyes of any Indian readers into whose hands this book 
may fall ; and as such readers may desire to learn in what light these 
arguments are regarded by Western scholars, I shall offer a few remarks 
on the subject. 

In regard to the first ground in support of the infallibility of the 
Veda, viz. the evidence which radiates from itself, or its internal evi- 
dence, I may observe first, that this is a species of proof which can 
only be estimated by those who have made the Indian Scripture the 
object of careful study; and, second, that it must be judged by the 
reason and conscience of each individual student. This evidence may 
appear conclusive to men in a certain stage of their national and per- 
sonal culture, and especially to those who have been accustomed from 
their infancy to regard the Vedas with a hereditary veneration ; whilst 
to persons in a different state of mental progress, and living under dif- 
ferent influences, it will appear perfectly futile. It is quite clear that, 
even in India itself, there existed in former ages multitudes of learned 
>M See note in p. 205, above. 
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and virtuous men who were unablo to seo the force of this argument, 
and who consequently rejected the authority of the Vedas. I allude of 
course to Buddha and his followers. And wo have even found that 
some of those writers who are admitted to have been orthodox, such as 
the authors of the IJpanishads, the Bhagavad Gita, and the Bhagavata 
Punina, while they attach the highest value to the divine knpwledge con- 
veyed by the latest portions of the Veda, depreciate, if they do not actu- 
ally despise, the hymns and the ceremonial worship connected with them. 

In regard to the second argument, viz. that the Vedas must be of 
supernatural origin, and infallible authority, os they are not known to 
have had any human author, I observe as follows. The Greek historian, 
Herodotus, remarks (ii. 23) of a geographer of his own day who ex- 
plained the annual inundations of the river Kile by supposing its stream 
to be derived from an imaginary ocean flowing round the earth, which 
no one had ever seen, that his opinion did not admit of confutation, 
because bo carried the discussion back into the region of the unap- 
parent (e? a^vtt top fiv6ov avevfiKa^ ovk eXeTp^oi/). The same 
might ho said of the Indian speculators, who argue that the Veda must 
have had a supernatural origin, because it was never observed to have 
hod a human author like other books; — that by thus removing the 
negative grounds on which they rest their case into the unknown 
depths of antiquity, they do their utmost to place themselves beyond 
tho reach of direct refutation. But it is to bo observed (1) that, even 
if it were to be admitted that no human authors of the Vedas were 
remembered in later ages, this would prove nothing more than their 
antiquity, and that it would still be incumbent on their apologists to 
show that this circumstance necessarily involved their supernatural 
character; and (2) that, in point of fact, Indian tradition does point to 
certain rishis or bards as the authors of the Vedic hymns. It is true, 
indeed, as has been already noticed (p. 85), that these rishis are said to 
have only “seen” tho hymns, which (it is alleged) were eternally pre- 
existent, and that they were not their authors. But as tradition de- 
clares that the hymns were uttered by such and such rishis, how is it 
proved that the rishis to whom they are ascribed, or those, whoever 
they were, from whom they actually proceeded, were not uttering the 
mere productions of their own minds ? The whole character of these 
compositions, and tho circumstancea under which, &om internal evi- 
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dence, they appear to have arisen, are in harmony with the supposition 
that they were nothing more than the natural expression of the per- 
sonal hopes and feelings of those ancient bards by whom they were 
first recited. In these songs the Aryan sages celebrated the praises of 
their ancestral gods (while at the same time they sought to conciliate 
their goodwill by a variety of oblations supposed to be acceptable to 
them), and besought of them all the blessings which men in general 
desire — health, wealth, long life, cattle, offspring, victory over their 
enemies, forgiveness of sin, and in some cases also celestial felicity. 

The scope of these hymns is well summed up in the passage which 
I have already quoted (from Colebrooko’s Misc. Essays i. 26) in the 
Second Volume, p. 206 : Artheptavah rithayo decatui chhandobhir abhya- 
dhuvan I “The rishis desiring [various] objects, hastened to the gods 
with metrical prayers.” The Nirukta, vii. 1, quoted in the same place, 
says : Yat-kdmah fishir yatyam devatdyiim arthapatyam ichhan stutim 
prayunkU tad-devatak ta mantro bhavati \ “ Each particular h}rmn has 
for its deity the god to whom the rishi, seeking to obtain any object of 
desire which ho longs for, addresses his prayer.” And in the sequel 
of the same passage from the Nirukta (vii. 3); the fact that the 
hymns express the different feelings or objects of the rishis is distinctly 
recognized : 

Paroktha-krUdh pratyakiha-kritds cha mantrSh bhuyishfh&h alpasah 
adhyutmikuh \ athupi tiutir eta bhavati na dslrvadaA "Indraeya nu tir- 
ydni prai'otham” iti yathd eiatmin tukle \ athupi diir eva na ttutik 
“ tuchakskdh aham akthibhydm bhdydtaiit tuvarchdh mukhena euSrut 
karndbhydm bhuydtam ” Hi | tad etad bahulam ddhvaryave ydjnethu cha 
mantreehu | athupi kapathdbhiidpau \ “adya munya” ityddi . . . athupi 
kasyaehid bhdvaeya dchikhydtd \ “na mfityur dsld’’ ityddi . . . | athdpi 
paridevand kaemdchchid bhdvdt | “ sudevo adya prapated andvfid” ityddi | 
athupi nindd-prasanue \ “kevaldyho bhavati kevalddl” ityddi \ warn 
ak»ha-»ukte dyuta-nindd cha krishi-prasaihed cha | warn uchchdvachair 
abhiprdyair fiehlndm mantra-drUhfayo bhacanti \ 

“ [Of the four kinds of verses specifieil in the preceding section], 
(a) those which address a god os absent, (b) those which address him 
as present, and (e) those which address the worshippers as present 
and the god as absent, are the most numerous, while those (d) which 
refer to the speaker himself are rare. It happens also that a god is 
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praised without any blessing being invoked, as in the hymn (R.V. i. 32). 
‘ 1 declare the heroic deeds of Indra,’ etc. Again, blessings are in- 
voked without any praise being offered, as in the words, 'May I see well 
with my eyes, be resplendent in my face, and hear well with my ears.’ 
This frequently occurs in the Adhvaryava (Yajur) Veda, and in the 
sacrificial formulae. Then again we find oaths and curses, as in the 
words (R.V. vii. 104, 15), ‘May I die to-day, if I am a Yatudhana,’ 
etc. (See Vol. I. p. 327.) Further, we observe the desire to describe 
some particular state of things, as in the verso (R.V. x. 129, 2), ‘ Death 
was not then, nor immortality,’ etc. Then there is lamentation, arising 
out of a certain state of things, as in the verse (R.V. x. 95, 14), ‘ The 
beautiful god will disappear and never return,’ etc. Again, we have 
blame and praise, as in the words (R.V. x. 117, 6), ‘ The man who eats 
alone, sins alone,’ etc. So, too, in the hymn to dice (R.V. x. 34, 13) 
there is a censure upon dice, and a commendation of agriculture. Thus 
the objects for which the hymns were soon by the rishis were very 
various.” 

It is to be observed, however, that although in this passage the 
author, Yaska, speaks of the various desires which the rishis expressed 
in different hymns, he nevertheless adheres to the idea which was re- 
cognized in his age, and in which he doubtless participated, that the 
rishis “saw” the hymns. 

In the Nirukta, x. 42, the form of the metre iq particular hymns 
is ascribed to the peculiar genius of the rishi Paruchhepa : “ Ahhydtt 

In Niniktn, ir. 6, alliuion ia mado to a riahi Trita perceiving a particular hymn 
when ho hod boon thrown into a well (Tritam kupa ’vahitam ttat tuklam prati 
bttbhau). 

A Famehhepa ia mentioned in the Taittiriya Sanhiti, ii. 5, 8, .3, aa follows : 
Nrimedhaa eha Paruchhtpaa cha brahmarndyam avadttam “ amin darav ardra *ynim 
JaitaySva yalaro nau brahttiiyan ” iti | Nrimrdho ‘bhyaaadat aa dbumam ajanayat | 
Paruehhapo ’ bhyacadaf ao'gnim ajanayat | " piahe" \iy abravTd“yal aamaradridva 
hatha tvam aynim q/Jjafio naham ” iti | “ aamidhmlnam ava aham var^ik vrda ” ity 
abravlt | " yod yhritavat padam anuehyata aa aadm varnaa ' tarn tvd aamidbhir An* 
yirah' ity aha aamidhenJahv ata taj jyotir janayati** | ** Nfimedha and Paruchhepa 
had a diacnaaion concerning sacred knowledge. They said, 'Let us kindle fire’ in this 
moist wood, in order to sec which of ns has most sacred knowledge.' ’ Nrimcdha pro- 
nounced (a text) ; but produced only smoke. Paruchhepa pronounced (a text) and 
generated fire. Nrimedha said, ‘ Riahi, since our knowledge is equal, how is it that 
thou bast generated fire, while I hare not.’ Paruchhepa replied, ‘ I know the lustre 

I Wilhoat friction.” — Comm. 

a ” In reganl to the Samidhenr fonnolaa.”— Comm. 
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bkuyarhMm artham manyante yatha “oho darianiya oho darianiya” iti \ 
tat Paruchchhepatya silam \ “ Men consider that by repetition the sense 
is intensified, as in the words * o beautiful, o beautiful.’ This is Paru- 
cbhepa’s habit.” 

In Nirukta, iii. 11, the rishi Kutsa is mentioned as being thus de- 
scribed by the interpreter Aupamanyava : pishih Eulio lhavati harttd 
itomdndm tty Aupamanyaeah | ‘“Kutsa.is the name of a rishi, a maker 
of hymns,’ according to Aupamanyava.” 

So too the same work, x. 32, says of the rishi Hiranyastupa that “ he 
declared this hymn ” (^Hiranyattupah rithir idam tiiktam provdeha). 

I do not, as I have already intimated, adduce these passages of the 
Nirukta to show that the author regarded the hymns as the ordinary 
productions of the rishis’ own minds, for this would be at Tariance with 
the expression “ seeing,” which he applies to the mental act by which 
they were produced. It appears also from the terms in which he 
speaks of the rishis in the passage (Kirukta, i. 20) quoted above, p. 120, 
where they are described as having an intuitive insight into duty, that 
he placed them on a far higher level than the inferior men of later 
ages. But it is clear' firom the instances I have adduced that Taska 
recognizes the hymns ns being applicable to the particular circum- 
stances in which the rishis were placed, and as being the bona fide ex- 
pression of their individual emotions and desires. (See also the pas- 
sages from the Kirukta, ii. 10 and 24, quoted in Vol. I. pp. 269 
and 338, which establish the same point.) But if this be true, the 
supposition that these hymns, i.e. hymns specifically suited to express 
the various feelings and wishes of all the different rishis, were eternally 
pre-existent, and were perceived by them at the precise conjunctures 
when they were required to give utterance to their several aims, is per- 
fectly gratuitous and unnecessary. It might be asserted with nearly 
the same shew of reason that the entire stock of ordinary language 
employed by human beings to express their ideas had existed from 
eternity. “* 

of the Sumidhenls. The sentence which contains the word ghrita (batter) forms their 
lustre. When any one repeats the words, “ We augment thee, o Angiras (Agni) with 
fuel and with butter,” he then generates that lustre in the Samidhems.’ ” 

1** A difficulty of the same nature as that here urged, viz. that men and objects 
which existed in time are mentioned in the Vedas which are yet said to be eternal, was 
felt by Jaimini, as we hare already seen (pp. 77 tf.). I recur to this subject in p. 216. 
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In regard to the third argument for the authority of the Vedas, viz. 
that they are eternal, because the words of which they are composed 
are eternal, and because these words have an inherent and eternal (and 
not a merely conventional) connection with the significations or objects, 
or the species of objects, which they represent, it is to be observed that 
it is rejected both by the Nyaya and Sankhya schools.'** And I am 
unable (if I rightly comprehend this orthodox reasoning) to see how it 
proves the authority of the Veda more than that of any other book. 
If the words of the Veda are eternal, so must those of the Bauddha 
books he eternal, and consequently, if eternal pre-existence is a proof 
of perfection, the infallibility of these heretical works must be as much 
proved by this argument as the divine origin of the Vedas, whose pre- 
tensions they reject and oppose. Or if the meaning is that the words 
of the Veda alone are eternal and infallible, this is an assumption which 
requires proof. If their reception by great rishis bo alleged as evidence, 
it must be remarked that the authority of these rishis is itself a point 
which cannot be admitted until it has been established. 

In regard to the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh of the arguments 
above stated, as put forward by the representatives of different schools 
or opinions in favour of the authority of the Veda, it may suflice to 
say that they for the most part assume the point to be proved, viz. that 
the Veda did proceed from an omniscient, or at least a competent, 
author. The only exception to this remark is to be found in the reason- 
ing of the Nyaya and Sankhya aphorisms that the infallibility of the 
Vedas is shown by the fact that the employment of the formulas or 
prescriptions of those parts of them which deal with temporal results, 
such as can bo tested by experience, is always found to ho effica- 
cacious ; a premiss from which the conclusion is drawn that those other 
parts of the Veda, which relate to the unseen world, must be equally 
authoritative, as the authors of these different parts are the same per- 
sons. This argument cannot appear convincing to any but those who 
admit first, the invariable efScacy of all the formulas and prescriptions 

See, however, the comment on Brahma Sfltra, i. 3, 30, regarding the perpetual recur- 
rence of the same things in successiTC creations from, and to, all eternity, which will 
be quoted in the Appendix. 

'** Sec Dr. Ballantync’s remarks on this controversy, in pp. 186, 189, 191, and 192 
of his “ Christianity contrasted with Hindu I’hilosophy." 
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of the Veda which relate to such matters as can be tested by experience, 
and secondly, the identity of the authors of the parts of the Veda which 
contain these formulas and prescriptions with tbo authors of the other 
parts. It would be impossible to prove the former point, and next to 
impossible to prove the latter. 

Against the eternity of the Vedas an objection has been raised, which 
Jaimini considers it necessary to notice, viz. that various historical per- 
sonages are named in their pages, and that as these works could not 
have existed before the persons whose doings they record, they must 
have commenced to exist in time. This difficulty Jaimini attempts, as 
we have seen above (pp. 77 flF.), to meet by explaining away the names 
of the historical personages in question. Thus Babara Fravahini is 
said to be nothing else than an appellation of the wind, which is 
eternal. And this method, it is said, is to be applied in all similar 
cases. Another of the passages mentioned by an objector (see above, 
p. 79) as referring to non-eternal objects is E.V. iii. 53, 14, “What 
are the cows doing for thee among the Kikatas ? ” etc. The author of the 
Mlmansa Sutras would no doubt have attempted to show that by these 
Kikatas we are to understand some eternally pre-existing beings. But 
Yaska, the author of the Nirukta, who hod not been instructed in any 
any such subleties, speaks of the Kikatas as a non-Aryan nation. 
(Vol. I. p. 342, and Vol. II. p. 362.) It is difficult to suppose that 
Jaimini — unless he was an enthusiast, and not the cool and acute 
reasoner he has commonly proved himself to be — could have seriously 
imagined that his rule of interpretation could ever be generally re- 
ceived or carried out.*“ The Brahmanas evidently intend to represent 
the numerous occurrences which they narrate, as having actually taken 
place in time, and the actors in them as having been real historical 
personages. See, for instance, the legends from the Satapatha and Ai- 
tareya Br^manas, the Taittarlya Sanbita, etc., quoted in the First 

In Siyana's Introdaction to R.Y. vol. i. p. 23, it is said : Manuthya-vriltania- 
pratipadakah ficho narSJaSuyah | “ The Narus'aAsia are veraes which set forth the 
histories of men.” Yaska’s definition is the same in suhetance, Nir. ix. 9. If these 
Naradamsls are, as Suyana sa^s, verses of the hymns (rtcAsA), and if according to 
his definition their object is to record events in human history, it follows that they 
most refer to non-ctemal objects. See also the explanation of the words narmamama 
slomena in Vajasancyi Sanhitfi, 3, £3, given by the Commentator Mahidhara, which 
will be quoted further on. 
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Yolame of this work, pp. 182, 192, 194, 328, 355, eto. And it is 
impossible to pernse the Yedic hymns without coming to the conclusion 
that they also record a multitude of events, which the writers believed 
to have been transacted by men on earth in former ages. (Seo the pas- 
sages quoted from the Rig-vcda in the First and Second Yolnmes of this 
work, passim ; those, for example, in Yol. I. pp. 162 ff., 318 ff., 339 ff., 
and Yol. II. p. 208.) 

We shall, no doubt, he assisted in arriving at a correct conclusion in 
regard to the real origin and character of the hymns of the Yeda, if 
we enquire what opinion the rishis, by whom they were confessedly 
spoken, entertained of their own utterances ; and this I propose to in- 
vestigate in the following chapter. 
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CnAPTER II. 

THE RISHIS, AND THEIR OPINIONS IN REGARD TO THE OtllGIN 
OF THE ^"EDIC HYMNS. 

I HAVE alreadj shewn, in the preceding pages, as well as in the Second 
Volume of this work, that the hymns of the Hig-veda themselves sup- 
ply us with numerous data by which wo can judge of the circum- 
stances to which they owed their origin, and of the manner in which 
they were created. We have seen that they were the natural product 
and expression of the particular state of society, of the peculiar religious 
conceptions, and of all those other influences, physical and moral, which 
prevailed at the period when they were composed, and acted upon 
the minds of their authors. (Vol. I. pp. 161 f., Vol. II. pp. 205 ff.; and 
above, pp. 211 f.) We find in them ideas, a language, a spirit, and a 
colouring totally diflerent from those which characterize the religions 
writings of the Hindus of a later era. They frequently discover to us 
the simple germs from which tho mythological conceptions current in 
subsequent ages were derived, — germs which in many cases were de- 
veloped in so fanciful and extravagant a manner as to shew that the 
simplicity of ancient times had long since disappeared, to make way for 
a rank and wild luxuriance of imagination. They afford us very dis- 
tinct indications of the locality in which they were composed (Vol. II. 
Pp. 354-372) ; they shew us the Aryan tribes living in a state of war- 
fare with surrounding enemies (some of them, probably, alien in race 
and language), and gradually, as we may infer, forcing their way on- 
ward to the east and south (Vol. II. pp. 374 ff., 384 ff., 414 ff.); they 
supply us with numerous specimens of the particular sorts of prayers, 
viz. for protection and victory, which men so circumstanced would na- 
turally address to the gods whom they worshipped, as well as of those 
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more common supplicationB -which men in general oflfer up for the 
various blessings -which constitute the sum of human welfare ; and they 
bring before us as the objects of existing veneration a class of deities 
(principally, if not exclusively, personifications of the elements, and of 
the powers either of nature, or of reason) who gradually lost their im- 
portance in the estimation of the later Indians, and made way for gods 
of a different description, invested with new attributes, and in many 
cases bearing new appellations. 

These peculiarities of the hymns abundantly justify us in regarding 
them as the natural product and spontaneous representation of the 
ideas, feelings, and aspirations of the bards with whose names they are 
connected, or of other ancient authors, while the archaic forms of the 
dialect in which they are composed, and the references which are made 
to them, as pre-existent, in the liturgical works by which they are ex- 
pounded and applied, leave no reason for doubt that they are the most 
ancient of all the Indian Scriptures. 

Wo can also, as I have shewn, discover from the Vedic h 3 rmns them- 
selves, that some of them were newer and others older, that they were 
the works of many successive generations of poets, that their com- 
position probably extended over several centuries, and that in some 
places their authors represent them as being the productions of their 
own minds, while in other passages they appear to ascribe to their own 
words a certain divine character, or attribute their composition to some 
supernatural assistance. (Vol. I. p. 4, and II. pp. 206 fT., 219 ff.) 

I shall now proceed to adduce further proofs from the hymns of the 
Big-veda in support of these last mentioned positions ; repeating, at the 
same time, for the sake of completeness, the texts which I have already 
cited in the Second Yolume. 


Sect. I. — Pattaget from the Ilgmnt of th» Veda which dittinguith 
between the PMtt at Ancient and Modem. 

The appellations or epithets applied by the authors of the hymns to 
themselves, and to the sages who in former times had instituted, as 
well as to their contemporaries who continued to conduct, the different 
rites of divine worship, are the following : rithi, kavi, medhavin, cipra, 
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tipaichit, vedhat, muni, etc. The rishis are defined in Buhtlingk and 
Roth’s Lexicon, to bo persons “who, whether singly or in chorus, either 
on their own behalf or on behalf of others, invoked the gods in artificial 
language, and in song and the word is said to denote especially “ the 
priestly bards who made this art their profession.’’ The word kavi 
means “wise,” or “a poet,” and has ordinarily the latter sense in 
modem Sanskrit. Vipra means “ wise,” and, in later Sanskrit, a “Brah- 
man;” medhavin means “ intelligent ; ” tipaichit and rrrfAas, “wise” 
or “learned.” Muni signifies in modem Sanskrit a “sage” or “devo- 
tee.” It is not much used in the Rig-voda, but occurs in viii. 17, 13 
(Vol. II. p. 397). 

The following passages from the Rig-veda either expressly distinguish 
between contemporary rishis and those of a more ancient date, or, at 
any rate, make reference to the one or the other class. This recognition 
of a succession of rishis constitutes one of the historical elements in the 
Veda. It is an acknowledgment on the part of the rishis themselves 
that numerous persons had existed, and events occurred, anterior to 
their own ago, and, consequently, in time ; and it therefore refutes, by 
the testimony of the Veda itself, the assertion of Jaimini (above, pp. 
77 ff.) that none but eternally pre-existing objects are mentioned in 
that book. 

If, under this and other heads of my inquiry, I have cited a larger 
number of passages than might have appeared to bo necessary, it has 
been done with the intention of showing that abundant evidence of my 
various positions can be adduced from all parts of the Hymn- collection.' 

R. V. i. 1, 2. Agnih purxehhir rithibhir idyo nutanair uta \ »a detan 
eha vakthati \ 

“ Agni, who is worthy to be celebrated by former, as well as modem 
rishis, will bring the gods hither.” 

The word purtebhih is explained by Sayana thus : Puratanair Bhjrigv- 
angirah-prabhritibhir rUhibhih | “By the ancient rishis, Bhj-igu, An- 
giras,” etc. ; and nUtanaih is interpreted by idunJntanair aimdbhir api, 
“by us of tbe present day also.” See also Nimkta, vii. 16. 

■ I hare to acknowledge the assistance kindly rendered to me by Prof. Anfrecht 
in the revision of my translation of the passages quoted in this and the following 
sections. As, however, the tests are mostly quite clear in so far as regards the points 
which they are adduced to prove, any inaccuracies with which I may be chargeable 
in other respects are of comparatively little importance. 
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i. 45, 3. Priyameiha-tad Atri-vaj Jaiateio Virdpa-vat 1 Angirat-vad 
mahi-vrata Pratkantatya hudki havam \ 4. Mahi-ktracah utay« Priya- 
medhdk ahithata \ 

“0 (god) of great power, listen to the invocation of Praakanva, as 
thou didst listen to Priyamedha, Atri, Yirupa, and Angiras. 4. The 
Priyamedhas, skilled in singing praises, have invoked thee.” 

Here Praskanva is referred to, in verse 3, as alive, whilst Priyamedha, 
Atri, Yirupa, and Angiras belong to the past. In verse 4 the descend- 
ants of Priyamedha are however alluded to as existing. The three 
other names are also, no doubt, those of families. In R.Y. iii. 53, 7, 
(see Yol. I. p. 341) the Yirupas appear to be referred to ; while in viii. 
64, 6 (which will be quoted below), a Yirupa is addressed. In v. 22, 4, 
the Atris are spoken of. 

L 48, 14. Ye chid hi team rtthayah pUrvc Utaye juhirt ityadi \ 

“ The former rishis who invoked thee for succour," etc. 
i. 80, 16. Tam Atharvd Manuth pita Dadhyan dhiyam atnata | t<u- 
min hrahmani punalhd Indre uktha tamagmata ityadi | 

“ In the ceremony [or hymn] which Atharvan, or our father Mann, 
or Dadhyanch performed, the prayers and praises were, as of old, con- 
gregated in that Indra,” etc. 

i. 118, 3 (repeated in iii. 68, 3). Ahur viprOtah Aivina purajah | 

" 0 Alvins, the ancient sages say," etc. 

i. 131, 6. A me atya redhato navJyaeo manma irvdhi navJyaeah { 

“ Hear the hymn of me this modem sage, of this modem [sage]." 
i. 139, 9. Dadhyan ha me janiuhampilrvoAngirahPriyamedhahEdnco 
Atrir Manur vidur ityadi | 

“ The ancient Dadhyanch, Angiras, Priyamedha, Kagva, Atri, and 
Manu know my birth." 

i. 175, 6. Tatha pUrvebhyo jaritfibhyah Indra mayah iva apo na tri- 
ehyate babhutha | Tdm anu tea nividam johdvlmi ityadi \ 

" Indra, as thou hast been like a joy to former worshippers who 
praised thee, like waters to the thirsty, I invoke thee again and again 
with this hymn," etc. 

iv. 20, 5. Vi yo rarapie fiehibhir navebhir triktho na pakvah tfinyo 
na jeta \ maryo na yoehum abhi manyamano ochha vivakmi puruhatam 
Indram \ 

“ Like a man desiring a woman, I call hither that Indra, invoked by 
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many, who, like a ripe tree, like a conqueror expert in arms,’ has 
been celebrated by recent rishis.” 

iv. 50, 1. Tam pratn&tah j-ithayo diihyan&k puro vipra^ dadhire 
mandra-jthtam \ 

“ The ancient rishis, resplendent and sage, have placed in front of 
them [Brihaspati] with gladdening tongue.” 

V. 42, 6 Na U parte Maghavan na aparato na vlryam nitanah 

kaSehana dpa \ 

2^eithor the ancients nor later men, nor any modem man, has at- 
tained to [conceived] thy prowess, o Maghavan.” 

X. 54, 3. Ke u nu U mahimamk eanuuya cumat parte riehayo antam 
apuh I yad mutaram eha pitaram cha edkam ajanayaihue tanvah evayah | 
‘‘"Who among the rishis who were before ns have attained to the 
end of all thy greatness ? for thou didst at once produce from thy own 
body both the mother and the father (earth and heaven)." 

vi. 19, 4. Yathd chit purtejarilarah aeur anedyah anavadyuh arieh(ak \ 
“As [Indra’s] former worshippers were, [may we be] blameless, 
irreproachable, and unharmed.” 

vi. 21, 5. Ida. hi te ceviehatah purajdh pratndeah dtuh puruhrit eakhd- 
yah I Ye madhyamdsah uta ndtandeah utdtamasya puruhuta bodhi \ 

“For now, o energetic god, men are thy worshippers, as the ancients 
bom of old and the men of the middle and later ages have been thy 
friends. And, o much-invoked, think of the most recent of all.” ’ 
vi. 21, 1. Satu irudhi Indra nutanaiya hrahmanyato vlra kdrudhdyah | 
“ Heroic Indra, supporting the poet, listen to the modem [bard] who 
wishes to celebrate thee.” 

vi. 22, 2. Tam u nah purve pitaro navagtdh tapta viprdeah Mi vdja- 
yantah ityddi | 

“ To Him (Indra) our ancient fathers, the seven Havagva sages, de- 
siring food, (resorted) with their hymns,” eto. 

vi. 50, 15. Eva mpdto mama taeya dhlbhir Bharadvajah abhyarchanti 
arkaih \ 

“ Thus do the Bharadvajas my grandsons adore thee with (my ?) 
hymns and praises.” 

’ Prof. Aufrecbt thinks $r>nyo na jela may perhaps mean, “ like a winner of sickles 
(as a prize).” 

’ This verse is translated in Benfeys Glossary to the Suma-veda, p. 76, col. i. 
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vii. 18, 1. Tt'« ha yat pitarai chid nah Indra vised vumd jarUdro asan- 
vann ityddi \ 

“ Since, in thee, o Indro, even our fathers, thy worshippers, obtained 
all riches,” etc. 

vii. 29, 4. Uto gha te purushydh id dsan yeshdm pdrvethum airinor 
ritMndm \ adha aham ted Maghavan Johavimi team nah Indra atiprama- 
tih piieta \ 

“ Even they were of mortal birth, — those former rishis whom thou 
didst hear. 1 invoke thee again and again, o Maghavan ; thou art to 
us wise as a father.” 

vii. 53, 1 Te chid hipurve kacayo gfinaniah puro mahl dadhire 

devaputre | 

“ The ancient poets, celebrating their praises, have placed in the 
front these two great [beings, heaven and earth] of whom the gods are 
the children.” 

vii. 76, 4. Te id devdnam ladhamudah usann fitdvdnah kavayah pur- 
vydsah \ gulhatit jyotih pitaro antavindan saiga - mantrdh ajanayann 
ushdsam \ 

“They shared in the enjojrments of the gods, those ancient pious 
sages. Our fathers discovered the hidden light ; with true hymns they 
caused the dawn to arise.” 

vii. 91, 1. Kuvid anga namasd ye vfidhusah purd devdh anavadydsah 
dsan I te Fdyave Manave bddhitdya avdsayann ‘ ushasam suryena { 

“ Certainly those gods who were formerly magnified (or grew) by 
worship were altogether blameless. They lighted up the dawn and 
the sun to Vayu (Ayu?) and the afilicted Manu.” (See Vol. I. p. 172.) 

viii. 36, 7. S'ydvdicasya sunvatas tathd Srinu yathd airinor Atreh 
karmdni krinvatah \ 

“ Listen to Syavasva pouring forth libations, in the same way as 
thou didst listen to Atri when he celebrated sacred rites.” “ 

ix. 96, 11. Ttayd hi nah pitarah Somapurve karmdni chakruh pava- 
mdna dhirdh | 

“ For through thee, o pure Soma, our wise forefathers of old per- 
formed their sacred rites.” 

* See Benfey's Gloasary to Samn-veda, under the word ra< 2. 

“ Compare viii. 3o, 19 ; and viii. 37, 7. 
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ix. 110, 7. Tee Soma prathamah vj-ihta-varhisho mahe vujuya sravaee 
dhiyam dadhuh | 

“ The former [priests] having strewed the sacred grass, offered np a 
hymn to thee, o Soma, for great strength and food.” 

X. 14, 15 (=;A.V. xviii. 2, 2). Idam namah rithihhyah purvajehhyah 
pathikridhhyah \ 

' “ This reverence to the rishis, bom of old, the ancients, who showed 
us the road.” (This verse may also be employed to prove that at the 
end of the Vedic period the rishis had become objects of veneration.) 

X. 66, 14. Vaei»h(hdaah pitrioad vacham ahrata detan ildndh rithi- 
rad 1 ityddi \ 

“ The Vasishthas, like the forefathers, like the rishis, have uttered 
their voice, worshipping the gods.” 

X. 67, 1 — will he quoted in a following section. 

X. 96, 5. 7Vam aharyathdh upaetuta^ piinebhir Indra harikeSa yaj- 
vabhih I 

“ Indra, with golden hair, thou didst rejoice, when lauded by the 
ancient priests.” 

X. 98, 9. Ttdm parte rithayo ylrbhir dyan team adhtarethu puruhdta 
viire \ 

“ To thee the former rishis resorted with their hymns; to thee, thou 
much invoked, all men [resorted] at the sacrifices.” 

Vujasaneyi Sanhita, xviii. 52. Tmau te pakahdv ajarau patatrimu yd- 
bhydih rakahdmai apahaihai Ague | tdbhydm patema aukriidm u lokaih 
yatra riahayo jagmuh prathamajdh purdndh \ 

“ But these undccaying, soaring pinions, with which, o Agni, thou 
slayest the Ilakshases, — with them let us ascend to the world of the 
righteous, whither the earliest-bora ancient rishis have gone.” (This 
verse is quoted in the Satapatha Brahmana, ix. 4, 4, 4, p. 739.) 

The ancient rishis, as Sayana says in his note on B.Y. i. 2, were 
Bhyigu, Angiras, and others whom ho does not name. In another place 
we find Atharvan, Manu, Dadhyanch, and others mentioned. I will 
not hero enter into any particulars regarding these ancient sages. For 
some texts relating to Bhyigu, I may refer to the First Volume of this 
work, pp. 443 fif. ; and various passages relating to Manu will be found 
in the same volume pp. 162 ff., and in pp. 324-332 of the Second 
Volume. In regard to Atharvan, as well as Angiras, Professor Gold- 
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Btiicker’s Sanskrit and English Dictionary, and in regard to the same 
personages and Dadhyanch, the Sanskrit and Grennan Lexicon of Boeht- 
lingk and Doth, may be consulted. 

Sect. II . — Pattaget from the Veda in tohich a dietinetion i» drawn 
between the older and the more recent hymne. 

• 

From the passages which I propose to bring forward in the present 
section, it will bo found that the hymns which the rishis addressed to 
the gods are frequently spoken of as new, while others of ancient date 
are also sometimes mentioned. The rishis no doubt entertained the 
idea that the gods would bo more highly gratified if their praises were 
celebrated in new, and perhaps more elaborate and beautiful composi- 
tions, than if older, and possibly ruder, prayers had been repeated. 

The fact that a hymn is called new by its author, docs not, however, 
by any means enable us to determine its age relatively to that of other 
hymns in the collection, for this epithet of new is, as wo shall see, 
applied to numerous compositions throughout the Veda; and often 
when a hymn is not designated as new, it may, nevertheless, be in 
reality of recent date, compared with the others by which it is sur- 
rounded. "When, however, any rishi characterizes his own effusion as 
new, we arc of course necessarily led to conclude that he was acquainted 
with many older songs of the same kind. The relative ages of the 
different hymns can only bo settled by means of internal evidence fur- 
nished by their dialect, stylo, metre, ideas, and general contents ; and 
we may, no doubt, hope that much will by degrees be done by the 
researches of critical scholars towards such a chronological classification 
of the constituent portions of the £ig-veda. 

The hymns, praises, or prayers uttered by the rishis are called by a 
great variety of names, such as rich, taman, yajueh, brahman, aria, 
uktha, mantra, manman, mati, manUhd, eumati, dht, dhiti, dhithanu, 
etoma, etuti, »u$h(uti, praiasti, Samta, gir, each, vachat, nitha, nivid, etc. 

E..Y. i. 12, 11. Sa nah etavanah ubhara gayatrena navlyasu I rayiih 
ciraratJm ithaiii \ 

“Glorified by our newest* hymn, do thou bring to us wealth and 
food with progeny.” (Sayana explains navlyaea by pArvalair apy 
aeampaditena gdyatrena \ “A hymn not formed even by former rishis.”) 

' Compare Psalnu, 33, 3 ; 40, 3 ; 96, 1 ; 98, 1 ; 144, 9 ; 149, 1 ; and Isaiah, 42, 10. 
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i. 27, 4. Imam fi «Au tvam atmakam taniih giyalralh navy&rittam | 
Agnt devethu pravochah \ 

“ Agni, thou hast announced [or do thou announce] among the gods 
this our offering, our newest hymn.” 

i. 60, 3. Tam natyatl hridah a jayamdnam cumat tukirtlir madhu- 
jihvam aiydh | yam fitvijo vrijane mdnu»hd$ah prayatvaniah dyavo j]ja- 
nanta \ 

“ May our newest laudation (springing) from (our) heart, reach him, 
the sweet-tongued, at his birth, (him) whom mortal priests the descend- 
ants of Manu, offering oblations, have generated in the ceremonial.” 
(See iii. 39, 1, in next page, and i. 171, 2 and ii. 35, 2, which will be 
quoted further on in the next section). 

i. 89, 3. Tdn purvayd nividd kumaht vayam Bhagam Miiram Aditim 
Bakiham Atridham ilyddi \ 

” We invoke with an ancient hymn Bhaga, Mitra, Aditi, Daksha, 
Asridh [or the friendly],” etc. {Pdrvakdllnayd \ nityayd \ nin'dd \ 
ceddtmikayd vdekd | “ With an ancient— eternal, hymn — a Vedic 
text." — Sayana.) 

i. 96, 2. Sa pdrvayd nividd kavyatd Ayor imdh prajdh ajanayad ma- 
nundm | 

“Through the ancient hymn, the poetic work, of Ayu he (Agni) 
generated these children of men." ’ 
i. 130, 10. Sa no navyebhir vritha-karmann ukthait purdrh darttah 
pdyubhih pdhi iagmaih | 

“ Through our new hymns, do thou, vigorous in action, destroyer of 
cities, sustain us with invigorating blessings.” 

i. 143, 1. Fra tavyatlm navyatim dhitim Agnaye vdcho matiih takaiah 
sanave bkare j 

“I bring to Agni, the son of strength, a new and energetic hymn, a 
production of thought uttered by the voice {vdehah).” 

ii. 17, 1. Tad atmai navyam Angirat-vad arcbata ityudi | 

“ Utter to him [Indra] that new [hymn] like Angiras." (“ New, 
i.». never before seen among other people " anyeihv adrithfa-purvam — 
Sayana.) 

ii. 18, 3. Harl nu kadi rathe Indratya yojam dyai euktena vachaed 
naveea | mo shu tvdm atra bahavo hi viprdh ni rlraman yajamdndeo anye \ 
^ See the Aitarcya Brahmans, p. 143 of Prof. Haag's translation ; and Vol. I. p. 180. 

16 
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“ With this new *nd well-exprosaed hymn I have yoked* the steeds 
in Indra’s car, in order that he may come hither. Let not the other 
wise sacrificers, who are numerous, stop thee (from coming to me).” 

ii. 24, 1. Sa tmdm aviddki prahhj-ilim ya^ Uuhe | ayd vidhema no- 
rayd mahd gird | 

“ Do thou who nilest receive this, our offering [of praise] : let us 
worship thee with this new and grand song.” 

iii. 1, 20. Etd U Agne yanimd tandni pra ^urt’ydyo ndtandni vocham { 

“ These ancient [and these] new productions I have uttered to thee, 

Agni, who art ancient.” (Comp. tt.V. viii. 84, 5, in the next section.) 

iii. 32, 13. Yah ttomebhir tdvfidhe purvyebhtr yo madhyamebhir uta 
ndtanebhih \ 

" [Indra] who has grown through (or been magnified by) ancient, 
intermediate, and modem hymns.” 

iir. 39, 1. Indram matir hridah d rarhyamdnd achhd patiih ttoma- 
tathfu jigdti \ d jdgfivir vidalha iatyamdnd Indra yat t« jdyate viddhi 
iatya | 2. Bkai chid d purvyd jdyamdnd vi jdgrivir vidathc iatyamdnd \ 
bhadrd vailrdni arjund ratdnd id iyam atme tanajd pitryd dhih | 

‘‘1. The vigilant hymn, formed of praise, and uttered from the heart, 
proceeds to Indra the lord, when chaunted at the sacrifice : be cogniz- 
ant, Indra, of this [praise] which is produced for thee. 2. Produced 
even before the daylight, vigilant, chaunted at the sacrifice, clothed in 
beautiful and radiant garments, — this is our ancient ancestral hymn.” 
{Pitryd is rendered by Sayapa as pxtri-kramdgatd, “ received by suc- 
cession from our fathers.”) 

iii. 62, 7. Iyam te Puthann dghrinc tuth(utir dtra navyaii | atmdbhit 
tubhyam iatyaU | 

“ Divine and glowing Pushan, this new laudation is recited by us 
to thee.” 

V. 42, 13. Pra «u make tusarandya medhaih giram bhare natyatim 
idyamdndm | 

“I present to the mighty protector a mental production, a now ut- 
terance [now] springing up.” 

* Compare the expressions racic-i/md harl, “brown horses yoked by the hymn 
(R.V. viii. 45, 39 ; viii. 87, 9) ; brahma.yig, “yoked by prayer” (i. 177, 2 ; iii. 35, 
4 ; viii. 1, 24 ; viii. 2, 27 ; viii. 17, 2) ; and mano-ytg, “yoked by the mind, or will" 
(i. 14, 6; i. 51, 10; iv. 48, 4 ; v. 75, 6; viii. 5, 2). 
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V. 55, 8. Tat pirvyam Jdaruto yach cha nutamih yad udyate Fasavo 
yaeh cha iacyate \ vihatya tatya lhavatha mcedasah | 

“ Be cognizant of all that is ancient, Maruts, and of all that is 
modern, of all that is spoken, Vasus, and of all that is recited.” 

vi. 17, 13 Suvlram tea tvdyudham tuvajram a brahma natyain 

avatc facritydt \ 

“ May the new prayer impel thee, the heroic, well-accoutred, the 
load-thundering, to succour us.” (“ New, ».«. never made before by 
others: prayer, i.e. the hymn made by us” Nutanam anyair akfita- 
purvam | brahma aimdbhih k^ilam tfotram — Sayana.) 

vi. 22, 7. Tam ro dhiyd navyaiyd iavithfham pratnam pratna-vat 
paritaintayadhyai \ 

“ I seek, like tho ancients, to stimulate thee, the ancient, with a 
new hymn.” 

vi. 34, 1. Sam cha tve jagmur girah Indra purvir vi cha trad yanti 
vibheo manUhdh i purd nunam cha itutayah fithindm patpridhre indre 
adhi ukthdrkdh \ 

“Many songs, Indra, are collected in thee; numerous thoughts issue 
forth from thee ; both before and now the praises, texts and hymns of 
rishis have hastened emulously to Indra.” 

vi. 44, 13. Yah pdreydbhir uta nutandbhir glrbhir vdvridht grinaidm 
rithlndm [ 

“Ho (Indra) who grew through the ancient and modem hymns of 
lauding rishis.” (See H.V. iii. 32, 13, above p. 223.) 

vi. 48, 11. A takhdyah tubardughdm dhenum ajadhvam upa navyatd 
vachah \ ’ 

“ Friends, drive hither the milch cow with a new hymn.” 
vi. 49, 1. Stuche janam lucratam navyatlbhir glrbhir Mitrdvarund 
tumnayantd | 

“ VTith new praises I celebrate the righteous race, with Mitra and 
Varuna, the beneficent.” (“ The well-acting race, i.e. the divine race, 
the company of the gods,” tukarmdnam janaih daivyaih janam dtva- 
tangham — Sayana.) 

vi. 50, 6. Abhi tyam vlram girvanacam archa Indram brahmand jari- 
tar narena { 

“ Sing, o worshipper, with a new hymn, to the heroic Indra, who 
delights in praise.” 

* Compare the words tii Ague navyatd vaekat tanuthn tamtam ttkam, viu. 39, 2. 
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ri. 62, 4. Td. navyato jaramanatya manma upa bhiihato yuyujdna- 
laptl itySdi \ 5. Td valgd datrd puruidkaiamd pralad navyatd vachasd 
vii>dt» I 

“ 4. These (Aivins), with yoked horses, approach the hynm of their 

new worshipper 5. T adore with a new hymn these br illian t, 

strong, most mighty, and ancient (gods).” 

rii. 35, 14, will be quoted in the next section, 
vii. 53, 2. Pro purvaje pitard navyatibhir girbkih ipinudAvam ladane 
ritatya ityddi \ 

“ In the place of sacrifice propitiate with new hymns the ancient, 
the parents ” (i ». Heaven and Earth), etc. 

vii. 56, 23. Bhdri rhakra Marutah pitrydni ukthdni yd vah iatyante 
purd chit I 

” Ye have done great things, o Maruts, when our fathers’ hymns 
were recited of old in your honour.” 

vii. 59, 4 abhi vah dvartt lumatir navlyati lOyam ydta pipd- 

thavah I 

“ May the new hymn turn you hither ; come quickly, desirous 
to drink.” 

vii. 61, 6 Pra vdm tnanmdni fichatt navdni kritdni brahma 

jtyuthann imoni { 

“ May the new hymns made to praise you, may these prayers gra- 
tify you.” 

vii. 93, 1. Suchim nu tiomam nava-jdtam adya Indrdgnx Vpittra-hand 
jiuhetham | ubhd hi vdm sithavd johavlmi ityddi \ 

“Indra and Agni, slayers of Vyittra, receive with favour the pure 
hymn newly produced to-day. For again and again do I invoke you 
who lend a willing car,” etc. 

viii. 5, 24. Tdbhir dydtam utibhir navyatibhih suiattibhih yad vdm 
vpithanvavu huve \ 

“ Como with those same succours, since I invoke you, bountiful 
[deities], with new praises.” (The epithet nacyaalbhih in this text 
might possibly be construed with the word atibhih, “ aids.”) 
viii. 6, 11. Aham pratnena manmand girah sumbhdmi Kdnva-vat \ 
yena Indrah kuthmam id dadhe \ 

The same words, mmatir navtyatl, occur in viii. 92, 9, where they may not have 
the tame tense as here. 
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“ I decorate my praises with an ancient hymn, after the manner of 
Eanra, whereby Indra put on strength.” 
viii. 6, 43. ImO,m »u parvyam dhiyam madhor yhritatya pipyuthim 
Kani'dh ukthma vatfidhuh | 

“ The Kanvas with their praise have augmented this ancient hymn, 
replenished with sweet butter.” 

viii. 12, 10. lyam U j-itviyavatl dhltir eti navlyatl saparyantt itydJi \ 
” This new and solemn hymn advances to honour thee,” etc. 
viiL 20, 19. Ydnah u su navuhfhayd vfithnah pdcakdn abhi Sohhare 
gird I gdya ityddi \ 

“ Sing, o Sobhari, with a new hymn to these youthful, vigorous, 
and brilliant (gods). 

viii. 23, 14. S'ruthfi Agm navatya me ttomaeya vlra cispaU vi md- 
yinae tapuehd rakehato daha \ 

“ Heroic Agni, lord of the people, on hearing my new hymn, burn 
up with thy heat the deluding Rakshases.” 

viii. 25, 24 £dkdcanld viprd navithfhayd mail \ maho vdjindt; 

arvantd tachd aeanam { 

“ I have celebrated at the same time with a new hymn, these two 
sage and mighty [princes], strong, swift, and carrying whips.” 

viii. 39, 6. Agnir teda marltdndm aplekyam .... Agnir dvdrd vydr- 
nute evdhuto naviyaed \ 

“ Agni knows the secrets of mortals .... Agni, invoked by a new 
[hymn], opens the doors.” 

viii. 40, 12. Eva Indrdgnibhydm pitri-vad naviyo Mdndhdtri • vad 
Angirat-vad avdchi ityddi \ 

“ Thus has a new [hymn] been uttered to Indra and Agni after the 
manner of our fathers, and of Mandhatfi, and of Angiras.” 

viii. 41, 2. Tam a sAu samand gird pitfindm cha manmabhih Ndbhd- 
kaeya praiaetibhir yah eindhundm upa udaye eapta-evaed >a madhyamah \ 
“ [Worship] him (Varuna) continually with a song, with the hymns of 
the fathers,” and with the praises of Habhaka. He who dwells at the 

" The expression here employed, pitfinam cha manmaihih, occura also in R.V. x. 
67, 3 (sVaj. S. 3, 63); Mono nu a huvamahe ndraiamuna comma pttrlndm cha 
moamaihih | “ We summon his soul with Soma, accompanied by human praises, and 
with the hymns of the fathers." The Vfijasaneyi Sanhitu reads ctomma, “ hymn," 
instead of comcna. The commentator there explains narusaMsna ctomma as “a hymn 
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birth-place of the streams, the lord of the seven sisters, abides in the 
centre.” (This verse is quoted in the Nirukta x. 5. Nabhaka is said 
by Yaska to have been a rishi (fuhir NdlMko bahhuva). A translation 
of the passage is given in Roth’s Illustrations of the Kir. p. 135, where 
reference is also made to two verses of the preceding hymn (viii. 40, 
4, 5), in which K&bhaka (the ancestor of Nabhaka) is mentioned thus: 
(verse 4) Ahhyarcha N&bhaka-rad Indr&gni yajata gird .... (verse 6) 
Pra hrahmdni Ndlhdha-tad Indrdgnibhydm irajyata | “ Worship Indra 
and Agni with sacrifice and hymn, like Nabhaka .... Like Niibhaka, 
direct your prayers to Indra and Agni.” In explanation of the seven 
sisters, Roth refers to Nir. v. 27 (R.V. viii. 58, 12) where the seven 
rivers are mentioned. See his Illustrations of Nir. pp. 70, 71. 

viii. 44, 12. Agnih pratnetxa manmand iumbhdnat tanvaih tvdm karih 
riprena vavridht \ 

“The wise Agni, illuminating his own body at [the sound of] the 
sago and ancient hymn, has become augmented.” 

viii. 55, 11. Vayam gha U apurryd Indra brahmdni vriltrahan | 
purutamdiah puruhdta rajriro bhritim na pra bhardmasi | • 

“Indra, slayer of Yfittra, thunderer, invoked of many, we [thy] 
numerous [worshippers] bring to thee, as thy hire, hymns which never 
before existed.” 

viii. 63, 7, 8. lyam te navyatl matir Agne adhdyi atmad d mandra 
nujdta tukrato amura datma atithe \ id te Agne iantamd chaniihfhd bha- 
vatu priyd tayd rardhasva luihfutah | 

“0 Agni, joyful, well-bom, strong, unerring, and wondrous guest, 
this new hymn has been offered to (or, made for) thee by us ; may 
it bo dear to thee, agreeable and pleasant : lauded by it, do thou 
increase.” 

viii. 65, 5, 6 Indram glrbhir havdmabe \ Indram prainena man- 

mand marufrantam havdmabe ityddi | 12. (=S.V. ii. 340.) Vdcham aih- 
tdpadlm aham nava-sraktim rita-tprisam \ Indrdt pari tanvam luame \ 

“ 5. We invoke Indra with songs ; we invoke Indra, attended by 
the Maruts, with an ancient hymn. ... 12. I compose for the sake of 

in which men are praised," and pilrTnnm eha manmaiiili, as hymns “ in which the 
fathers are reverenced " {pitaro path stohair manyanie U manmantu fair ityadi). 
Bee Prof. Max MUlIer's translation of this hymn in the Journal of Roy. As. Soc. for 
1866, pp. 449 and 458, 
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Indra a hymn of eight feet and nine lines, abounding in sacred 
truth.” (This verse is translated and explained by Professor Benfey, 
Sama-veda, p. 255.) 

lx. 9, 8. Nu nacyate navlyate tuktuya tadhaya pathah | pratna-rad 
roehaya ruchah | 

“ Prepare (o Soma) the paths for our newest, most recent, hymn ; 
and, as of old, cause the lights to shine.” 

ix. 42, 2. £»ha pratnena manmand devo devebhyah pari | dh&rayu 
parate tutah | 

“ This god, poured forth to the gods, with au ancient hymn, purifies 
with his stream.” 

ix. 91, 5. Sa pratna-rad naryate vika-rdra suktdya pathah krinuhi 
prdchah ityddi \ 

“ 0 god, who posscssest all good, make, as of old, forward paths for 
this new hymn.” 

ix. 99, 4 (= S.V. ii. 983). Tam gdthayd purdnyd pundnam abhi anu- 
thata I uto kripanta dhitayo dtvdndm ndma hilhratlh \ 

“They praised the pure god with an ancient song; and hymns em- 
bracing the names of the gods have supplicated him.” (Benfey trans- 
lates the last clause diflferently.) 

X. 4, 6 lyam te Ayne navyast manUhd yukshra ratham na Sucha- 

yadhhir angaih \ 

" This is for thee, Agni, a new hymn : yoke thy car as it were with 
shining parts.” 

X. 89, 3. Samdnam asmai anapdvrid archa kshmayd diio asamam 
brahma naryam ityddi \ 

“ Sing (to Indra) without ceasing a new hymn, worthy of him, and 
unequalled in earth or heaven.” 

X. 91, 13. Imdm pralndya lushfutim navlyaslm vocheyam amai usatt 
irinotu nah | 

“ I will address to this ancient [deity] my new praises, which he 
desires; may he listen to us.” 

X. 96, 11 Navyam naryam haryati mantna nu priyam ityddi | 

“ Thou delightest in ever new hymns, which are dear to thee,” etc. 

X. 160, 5. Akdyanto garyanto rdjayanto havdmaha trd upa gantarai 
u I dbhdshantat te eumatau nardydm rayam Indra trd iunam hurema | 

" Desiring horses, cattle, and wealth, wo invoke thee to approach us. 
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Faying homage to thee in a new hymn, may we, o Indra, invoke thee 
auspiciously.” 

Sect. III. — Pattaget of the Rig-veda, \n which the rithie deteribe 
themeehee at the eompoiert of the hymne. 

In tills section I propose to quote, first of all, those passages in 
which the rishis distinctly speak of themselves as the authors of the 
hymns, and express no consciousness whatever of deriving assistance 
or inspiration from any supernatural source. I shall then adduce some 
further texts in which, though nothing is directly stated regarding tho 
composition of the hymns, there is at the same time nothing which 
would lead the reader to imagine that the rishis looked upon them as 
anything else than the ofispring of their own minds. 

I shall arrange the quotations in which the rishis distinctly claim 
the authorship, according to tho particular verb which is employed to 
express this idea. These verbs are (1) kri, “to make,” (2) tahth (= 
tho Greek roKTaivofuu), “ to fabricate,” and (3) fan, “ to beget, gene- 
rate, or produce,” with others which are less explicit. 

I. I adduce first the passages in which (1) the verb if*, “to make,” 
is applied to the composition of the hymns. (Compare R.V. vii. 61, 6> 
already quoted in the last section.) 

R.V. i. 20, 1. Ay am devaya janmane etomo viprehhir atayd” | ahiiri 
ratna-dhatamah | 

“ This hymn, conferring wealth, has been made to the divine race, 
by the sages, with their mouth [or in presence of tho gods].” 

i. 31, 18. Etena Agne brahma^ vavridhatta iakti vd yat te ehalrima 
vidd td 1 

“ Grow, 0 Agni, by this prayer which we have made to thee accord- 
ing to our power, or our knowledge.” 

i. 47, 2 Kanvdto vdm brahma krinvanti adhvare teehdm tu 

irinutam haram | 

“ The Kanvas make a prayer to you : hear well their invocation.” 
i. 61, 16. Ecu te hariyojand tuvrikti Indra brahmdniGotamdtah akran \ 
“ Thus, o Indra, yoker of steeds, have the Gotamas made hymns for 
thee efficaciously.” 

II See the note on vi. 32, 1, below. 
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i. 117, 25. Etani vdm Ahind vlr^dni pro pdrvydni dyavah avochan \ 
brahma krincanlo “ rpithand yurabhydm tuvlrdio vidalham d radema \ 

“ These, your ancient exploits, o Aivins, men have declared. Let 
ns, who are strong in bold men, making a hymn for you, o rigorous 
gods, utter our offering of praise.” 

i. 184, 5. Ei$ha vdih ttomo ASvindv akdri mdnebhir maghavdnd tuvrikli \ 

“ This hymn has effieaciously been madt to you, o opulent Asrins, 

by the Manas. (Comp. i. 169, 8; 171, 5 ; 182, 8; 184, 3.) 

ii. 39, 8. Etdni vdin Ah'ind vardhandni brahma ttomaih Ofiiiama- 
ddtah akran \ 

“ These magnifying prayers, [this] hymn, o Aivins, the G^itsamadas 
have madt for you.” 

iii. 30, 20. Svaryavo matibhit tubhyam viprdh Indrdya vdhah Kuii- 
kdtah akran \ 

“ Aspiring to heaven, the sage Kusikas have made a hymn with 
praises to thee, o Indra.” (The word vdhah is stated by Siiyana to bo 
= tioira, “ a hymn.”) 

iv. 6, 11. Akdri brahma samidhdna tubhyam ityddi \ 

“O kindled [.\gni], a prayer has been made to thee.” 

iv. 16, 20. Eved Indrdya tfithabhdya vriehM brahma akarma Bhrt- 
yavo na ratham | . . . . 21. Akdri te harivo brahma navyaih dhiyd tydma 
rathyah saddtdh | 

“ Thus have we made a prayer for Indra, the productive, the vigorous, 

as the Bhyigus [fashioned] a car 21. A neur prayer has been 

made for thee, o lord of steeds. May we, through our hymn (or rite), 
become possessed of chariots and perpetual wealth.” 

vi. 52, 2. Ati vd yo maruto manyale no brahma vd yah kriyamdnam 
ninitedt | tapumshi taemai vrijindni tantu brahma-doieham abhi tarn 
soehatu dyauh \ 

“ Whoever, o Maruts, regards himself as superior to us, or reviles 
the prayer which is being made, may burning injuries be his lot; may 
the sky scoreh the enemy of prayer.” 

The reader will find Prof. Haag’s opinion of the sense of this phrase in p. 11 f. 
of his German dissertation “on the original significadon of the word brahma," of 
which the author has been kind enough to send mo a copy, which has reached mo as 
this sheet is passing through the press. Prof. Haug mentions R.V. i. 88, 4 ; vii. 
103, 8, as passages (additional to those I hare given) in which the expression occurs. 

” Translated by Prof. Hang in the Dissertation above referred to, p. 6. 
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vii. 35, 14. AiUy&h Rudr&h Fasavo juthanta (the Atharva-veda has 
juthantim) idam brahma kriyamUnam navlyah I ij'invantu no divydh pdr- 
thivdso gojdtdh ityddi \ 

“The Adityas, Kudras, and Vpbus receive with pleasure this new 
prayer which is being mado. May the gods of the air, the earth, and 
the sky hear us.” 

vii. 37, 4. Fayaih nu te ddivdfhtah tydma brahma kj-inrantah ityddi | 

“ Let us offer oblations to thee, making prayers,” etc. 

vii. 97, 9. lyam cam JirahmanaopaU tucriktir brahma Indrdya vajrine 
akdri | 

“ Brahmanaspati, this efficacious hymn, [this] prayer has been made 
for thee, and for Indra, the thunderer.” 

viii. 51,4. Aydhi krinavdma te Indra brahmdni carddhanu ityddi \ 

“ Come, Indra, let us make prayers, which magnify thee,” etc. 

viii. 79, 3. Brahma te Indra girvanah kriyante anatidbhuld \ imd 
juehaera haryasca yojand yd te amanmahi \ 

“Unequalled prayers are made for thee Indra, who lovest hymns. 
Receive favourably, lord of the brown steeds, those which we have 
thought out for thee, to yoke thy horses.” 

X. 54,6 Adha priyam iuiham Indrdya manma brahmakrito ” 

Frihadukthad acdchi \ 

“ . . An acceptable and powerful hymn has been uttered to Indra 
by Vrihaduktha, maker of prayers.”'* 

X. 101, 2. Mandrd krinudhvam dhiyah d tanudhvam ndcam aritra- 
paranlih kfinudhcam \ 

“ Make pleasant (hymns), prepare prayers, make a ship propelled by 
oars.” 

It is possible that in many of these passages the verb kri may have 
merely the signification which the word make has in English when we 
speak of “making supplications,” etc., in which cose it of course means 
to offer up, rather than to compose. But this cannot be the case in such 
passages as R.V. iv. 16, 20 (p. 233), where the rishi speaks of making 

** Compare ritheyo manlrakrito manisAineA in Taittirlya Bruhroaija, ii. 8, 8, 4 ; 
and R.V. ia. 114, 2 : XMe manlra-kritiim ilomaih Eaiyapodcardhayam yirah |«oinam 
namatya rdjanam yo jejnc virudhnm patih \ “ Rishi Kas’yapa, augmenting thy words 
with the praises of the makers of hymns, reverence King Soma, who was bom the lord 
of plants." 

Prof. Haug thinks the word brahma-kj-U here refers to hymns, and menfions 
other passages in which it occurs : see p. 12 of the Dissertation above referred to. 
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the hymn as the Bhyigns made a chariot.'^ And such an interpretation 
would be altogether inadmissible in the case of the texts which I next 
proceed to cite. 

II. Passages in which the word taktk, “ to fashion, or fabricate,” is 
applied to the composition of the hymns. 

i. 62, 13. Sandyalt Qotamah Indra navyam atahhad brahma hariyo- 
janaya ityadi \ 

“ Nodhas, descendant of Gotama, fa»hiontd this new hymn for [thee], 
Indra, who art of old, and who yokest thy steeds,” etc. 

i. 130, 6. Imam te vdeham vatuyantah ayavo ratham na dhlrah Ka- 
pah atahhishuh mmnaya tvdrn atakshishuh \ 

“ Desiring wealth, men have fashioned for thee this hymn, as a skil- 
ful workman [fabricates] a car ; and thus they have disposed {lit. 
fashioned) thee to (confer) happiness.” 

i. 171, 2. Esha vah stomo Maruto namasvan hfida tashfo manasu 
dhayi devah \ 

” This reverential hymn, o divine llaruts, fashioned by the heart, 
has been presented [or, made] by the mind. [According to Sayana, the 
last words mean, ‘let it be received by you with a favourable mind’].” 

ii. 19, 8. Eva te Gritsamaddh Sdra manma avasyavo na vayundni 
tahshuh \ 

“ Thus, o hero, have the Oyitsamadas, desiring succour, fashioned 
for thee a hymn, as men make works.” (Sayana explains vayuna by 
“ road.”) 

ii. 35, 2. Imam stt asmai hridah d sutashfam mantraih vochema kuvid 
asya redal j 

“Let us address to him this well fashioned hymn proceeding from 
the heart ; will he not be aware of it ? ” 

V. 2, 11. Etam te stomam tuvi-jdta vipro ratham na dhlrah scapdh 
f ataksham | 

“ I, a sage, have fabricated this hymn for thee, o powerful [deity], 
as a skilful workman fashions a car.” 

V. 29, 15. Indra brahma kriyamdnd jushasra yd te Savish(ha naryd 
akarma \ vastreva bkadrd sukritd vasuyuh ratham na dhlrah svapdh 
ataksham | 

■’ Sco also T. 29, 15, and i. 39, 14, which will he quoted a little further on ; and 
in which the verbs kfi and takth are both employed. 
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“ O mighty Indra, regard with favour the prayers which are mait, 
the new [prayers] which we have made for thee. Desirous of wealth, 
I have fabricated them like beautiful well-fashioned garments, as a 
skilful workman [constructs] a car.” (Compare R.V. iii. 39, 2 ; above, 

p. 226.) 

V. 73, 10. Im& hrahmani vardhanS. Ahihkydm tantu ianiamd \ yd 
takehdma rathdn iva avochdma Irihad namah \ 

“ May these magnifying prayers which we have fathioned, like cars, 
be pleasing to the Aivins : we have uttered great adoration.” 

vi. 32, 1 (=S.V. i. 322). Apdrvyd purutamdni aemai make vlrdya 
tavaee turdya \ virapSine^taj'rine iantamdni vaebddtii ded'* ethavirdya 
takeham \ 

“To this great hero, vigorous, energetic, the adorable, unshaken 
thunderer, 1 have with my mouth fabricated copious and pleasing 
prayers, which have never before existed.” 

vi. 16, 47. A te Agne riehd futvir hj-idd taeh(am bhardmati | 

“ In this verse, Agni, we bring to thee an oblation fabricated by the 
heart.” (Comp. R.V. iii. 39, 1, in p. 226.) 

vii. 7, 6. Ete dyumnebhir viivam dtiranta mantram ye vd ararh narydh 
atakehan \ 

“These manly (Vasishthas), who have skilfully fabricated the hymn, 
have by their energy accomplished all things (?).” 

vii. 64, 4. Yo turn garttam manaed takehad etam urddhvaffi dhltim 
krinavad dhdrayaeh cha \ 

“ May he who with his mind fathioned for you (Mitra and Vanina) 
this car, make and sustain the lofty hymn.” (The same expression 
drddhva dhUih occurs in R.V. i. 119, 2.) 

viii. 6, 33. Uta brahmanyd vayam tuihyam pravriddha tajrivo viprd^ 
atakthma jlcate | 

“ 0 mighty thunderer, we, who are sage, have fabricated prayers fon 
thee, that we may live.” 

X. 39, 14. Etam rdm ttomam Asvindv akarma alakthdma Bhrigavo na 
ratham | ni amfikthdma yothandm na maryye nilyam na suaum tanayam 
dadhdndh \ 

“ This hymn, Aivins, we have made for you ; we have fabricated it 

On the sense of ata see Prof. Muller’s articlo in the Journal of Hoy. As. Soc. for 
1867, p. 23'J f. ; and Robtlingk and Roth's Lexicon, t.v. 
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as the Bbrigtts [constructed] a car; we have decorated it, as a bride for 
her husband, continuing the series [of our praises] like an unbroken 
line of descendants.” (See iv. 16, 20, above, p. 233.) 

(The following is Sayana’s comment on this passage, for a copy of 
which 1 am indebted to Professor Muller ; He Ahinau vdm yuvayor ttaih 
yatholtttik tiomam tlotram akarma akurma | Tad etad aha | Bhjrigavo na 
Bhrigavah iva ratham atakthdma vayaih Uotram taiiuhritavantah \ karma- 
yogdd Ribhavo Bhfigavah uchyantt \ athava rathakdrah Bhrigavah | 
kincha vayaih nityaih sdhatam tanayam ydgddlnaih karmandm tanitdram 
vdnuih na auratam putram iva tlotram dadhanah dhdrayanto marlyt ma- 
nuthye nyamrikihdma yuvayoh tlulim nitardih lamikpitavanlah | “ Asvins, 
we have made this preceding hymn or praise of you. Ho means to say 
this. Like the Bhfigus, we have made a car, we have carefully con- 
structed a hymn. The Bibhus are, in this passage styled Bhri- 

gus ; or Bhpgus are chariot-makers. Moreover, maintaining praise as 
a constant pcrpetuator (like a legitimate son) of sacrifice and other rites, 
we have polished, i.e. carefully composed a celebration of you among 
men [?].” In this comment the word yothand is left unexplained. In 
verse 12 of this hymn the Asvins are supplicated to come in a car 
fleeter than thought, constructed for them by the Bibhus — d tena ydtam 
manato javlyatd ratham yam vdm Jtihhavai chakrur Aivind \ .) 

X. 80, 7. Agnaye brahma Ribhavat ialakthuh \ 

“The Bibhus [or the yriee^ fabricated a hymn for Agni. 

III. I next quote some texts in which the hymns are spoken of as 
being generated by the rishis. (Comp. B.V. vii. 93, 1, in p. 228.) 

iii. 2, 1. Faiivdnardya dhitha^m fildvridhe ghpiiam na putam Agnaye 
jandmati | 

“We generate a h 3 rmn, like pure butter, for Agpii Vaisvanam, who 
promotes our sacred rites.” 

. vii. 15, 4. Navaih n« ttomam Agnaye divah iyendya jljanam [ vatvah 
kuvid randti nah | 

“ I have generated a new hymn to Agni, the falcon of the sky ; will 
he not bestow on us wealth in abundance ? ” 

vii. 22, 9. Ye eha pdrve pithayo ye cha ndtndh Indra brahmdni jana- 
yanta viprdh \ 

“Indra, the wise rishis, both ancient and modem, have generated 
prayers.” 
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vii. 26, 1. Ka tomah Indram atuto mamada na ahrahmano maghavumm 
tutatah I Uumai uktham janayt yaj jujothad nficad navlyah irinavad 
yatha nah \ 

“ The soma exhilarates not Indra unless it be poured out ; nor do 
libations [gratify] Magharan when offered without a prayer. To him I 
gtneralt a hymn such as may please him, that, after the manner of men, 
he may hear our new [production].” 

yii. 31, 11 Surfiifim Indraya brahma janayanta viprah \ 

“ The sages generated an efficacious production and a prayer for 
Indra.” 

yii. 94, 1, 2 (=S.Y. ii. 266). Tyam cam atya manmanah Indr&gnl 
pirrya-ttutir ahhrdd rriehftr iva ajani | erintUam jaritur haram ityadi \ 
“ This excellent praise has been generated for you, Indra and Agni, 
from the soul of this [your worshipper], like rain from a cloud. Hear 
the invocation of your encomiast.” (Benfey thinks manman, “ spirit,” 
is to bo understood of Soma, whose hymn, i.e. the sound of his drop- 
ping, resembles tbe falling of rain. The scholiast of the S.V. makes 
manman = etoiri, “worshipper”.) 

yiii. 43, 2. Atmai te pratiharyate Jdlaeedo vicharehane Agne janami 
nuhtutim \ 

“ Wise Agni Jatavedas, I generate a hymn for thee, who receivest it 
with favour.” 

viii. 77, 4. A tid ayam arkah iitaye ravarttati yam Gotamdh ajljanan \ 
“ This hymn which the Gotamas have generated, incites thee to 

succour us.” 

viii. 84, 4, 5. Srudhi haram Tiraichydh Indra yat ivd eaparyati 
tmtryaeya gomaio rdyah piirdhi mahdn aei \ Indra yae te navlyastm 
giram mandrdm ajljanat chikitvin-manatam dhiyam pratndm fitatya 
pipyuthim \ 

“Hear, Indra, the invocation of Tiraschl, thy worshipper; replenish 
him with wealth in strong men and in cattle, for thou art great. Indra 
(do this for him] who has generated for thee the newest exhilarating 
hymn, springing from an intelligent mind, an ancient mental product, 
full of sacred truth.” 

(These verses occur also in tho Sama-veda ii. 233, 234, and are 
translated by Professor Benfey, at pp. 230 and 250 of his edition. 
The hymn referred to in this passage is apparently designated as both 
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new and old. How can it be both ? It may have been an old hymn 
re-written and embellished; ancient in substance, though new in ex- 
pression.’* Compare St. John’s Gospel, xiii. 34, and the First Epistle 
of St. John, ii. 7, 8, and hi. II.) 

ix. 73, 2 madhor dhardbhir jamyanto arhxm it priySm Indra- 

sya tanvam avlvfidhan \ 

“ Generating the hymn, they have augmented the beloved body of 
Indra with the honied streams.” 

ix. 95, 1 (= S.V. i. 530) ato matlr janayata tvadhuhhih | 

“Wherefore generate hymns with the oblations.” (Professor Benfey 
makes janayata the 3rd person singular of the imperfect middle, and 
applies it to Soma.) 

X. 7, 2. Imah Agne matayas tubhyamjdtdhgobhir ahair abhi grinanti 
rtidhah \ 

“ These hymns, Agni, generated for thee, celebrate thy bounty in 
cows and horses.” 

X. 23, 5, 6, 7. Yo vdchd vivdcho mridhravdehah puru tahaerd aSivd 
jaghdna \ Tat tad id atya paumsyam grinimasi pita iva yae tavithlih r<3- 
rridhe iavah \ 6. Stomam te Indra Vimaddh ajijanann apurvyam puruta- 
maiii suddnave \ Vidma hi asya bhojanam inaeya yad d pasum na gopdk 
kardmahe \ 7. Md Icir nah end takhyd viyauthue tana cha Indra Vimadatya 
eha ritheh | Vidma hi te pramatifh devajdmi-vad atme te santu eakhyd 
iivdni | 

“5. Who (Indra) with his voice slew many thousands of the wicked 
uttering confused and hostile cries. We laud his several acts of valour, 
who, like a father, grew in vigour and strength. 6. For thee, o Indra, 
who art bountiful, the Vimadas have generated a copious hymn, which 
never before existed {apurvya) ; for we know that it is gratifying to this 
mighty god, when we attract him hither as a cowherd drives his 
cattle. 7. Indra, may that friendship of ours never be dissolved, which 
exists between thee and the rishi Vimada: for we know thy wisdom, 
o god ; may thy friendship be favourable to us, like that of a kinsman.” 

X. 67, 1. Imam dhiyaih sapta-ilrthnlm pitd nah fitaprajdtdm brihatUn 
avindat \ turlyam svij janayad visvajanyo Aydeyah uktham Indrdya 
iaman \ 

” Aa Prof. Aufreebt eipreasrs it : " Qir is opposed to dhl, as form to substance 
a new utterance, but a primordial homage.” 
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“ Our father hath discovered [or invented] this great, seven-headed 
hymn, bom of sacred trath ; Ayasya, friend of all men, celebrating 
Indra, has gmeraUd the fourth song of praise.” (In his liexicon, Roth 
gives Ayasya as a proper name ; but says it may also bo an adjective 
^ith the sense of “unwearied.”) 

X. 91, 14. Kildla-pe loma-pjrMtdga vedhate hjridd matim janaye eka- 
rum Agnaye | 

“ "With my heart I gtneraU a beautiful hymn for Agni, the drinker 
of nectar, the soma-sprinkled, the wise.” (See also R.V. i. 109, 1, 2, 
which will be quoted below.) 

IV. In the following texts the verbal root r», “to move, send forth,” 
etc., used with or without a preposition, is applied to the utterance or 
(it may even mean) the production of hymns. 

i. 116, 1. Ndsatydbhyam harhir iva pravftnje ttomdn iyarmi abhriyd 
iva vdtah | ydv arbhagdya Vimaddya jdydm tendjuvd m dhatuh rathena | 

“ In liko manner as I spread the sacrificial grass to the Nasatyas 
(Alvins), so do I »ttid forth to them hymns, as the wind [drives] the 
clouds; to them (I say), who bore oflF to the youthful Vimada his bride 
in a chariot swift as an arrow.” 

vii. 61, 2. Pra vdm ta Mitrd-Varunau ritdvd vipro manmdnt dlrgha- 
irud xyartti | Yatya brahmdni sukratu avdthah d yat kratvd na Saradah 
prinaithe | 

“The devout sago, heard afar oflT, sondt forth his hymns to you, o 
Mitra and Vanina. Do you, mighty gods, receive his prayers with 
favour, so that for (many) autumns ye may not be satiated with his 
fervour." (See Bdhtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, t.v. d 4- pri.) 

' viii. 12, 31. Imam U Indra siuhfutim vtprah iyartti dhitibhih \jdmim 
padd iva piprallm pra adhtaro \ 

“ In the sacrifice the sage, with praises, tendo forth to thee this hymn, 
which is of kin to thee, and, as it were, supplies the places (of others ?) 

viii. 13, 26 pitad iyarmi U dhiyam manoyujam | 

“, . . . From the sacred ceremony I tend forth a prayer which will 
attract thy heart.” 

X. 116, 9. Pra Indrdgnibhydm tuvachatydm iyarmi tindhdv iva prera- 
yam ndvam arkaih \ 

“ I tend forth a [hymn] with beautiful words to Indra and Agni ; 
with my praises I have, as it were, launched a ship on the sea.” 
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(Compare R.Y. ii. 42, 1, spoken of Indra in the form of the bird 
called Kapinjala, a sort of partridge : lyartti vdcham ariteva ndram | 
“ It sends forth a voice, as a rower propels a boat.” See also R.V. x. 
101, 2, quoted above, p. 234.) 

X. 4, 1. Pra U yaJuhi pra t» tyartni manma hhuvo yathd vandyo no 
havtthu I dhatwatm iva prapd an tvam Agne iyahthave pdrave pratna 
rdjan | 

“ I offer thee worship, I send forth to thee a meditation, that thou 
majcst be accessible to adoration in our invocations. Por thou, Agni, 
ancient king, art like a trough of water in the desert to the man who 
longs for thee." 

Y. In the following passages other verbs are employed to denote the 
composition or presentation of hymns : 

i. 61. 2. Indrdya hridd mamtd tnanUhd pratndya patye dhiyo marja- 
yanta \ 

“ To Indra, the ancient lord, they prepared [or polished] hymns [or 
ceremonies] with the heart, mind, and understanding." 

i. 61, 4. Aemai id u stomam eamhimmi ratham na iathfd iva ityddi \ 

“ To him (Indra) I tend forth a hymn, as a carpenter a car,” etc. 

i. 94, 1 (= S.Y. i. 66). Imam ttomam arhate Jdiattdate ratham iva 
tarn mahema manUhayd \ hhadrd hi nah pramatir aiya lamtadi Agne 
takhye md rithdma vgyam tava | 

" Let us with our intellect eonitruct (or, tend forth) this hymn for 
the adorable Jatavedas like a car, for his wisdom is favourable to us in 
the assembly. Agni, in thy inendship may we never suffer.” (The 
root mah means to honour or worship.” The reader may compare 
Benfey’s translation.) 

There is to be found in the hymns a great multitude of passages in 
which the rishi speaks of presenting his hymns and prayers to the 
various deities who are the objects of his worship, without directly 
claiming for himself the authorship of those compositions. The natural 
inference to be drawn from the expressions which we shall find to be 
employed in most of the cases to which I refer, would, I think, be that 
the personality of the rishi himself was uppermost in his mind, and 
that he was not conscious that the praises which he was uttering to 

*“ Sec, however, the various reading suggested by Bbthlingk and Roth t.v. mah + 
tarn and ah 4- lam. 

16 
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the gods proceeded from any other source than his own unaided facul- 
ties. Of this description are the following texts, which represent a 
manner of thinking and speaking very prevalent in the hymns : 
i. 60, 5. Tam tvd tayam patim Agne raylndm pradamsdmo matibhir 
Gotamdsah \ 

“ We, the Gotamas, praise with hymns thee, Agni, the lord of riches.” 
i. 77, 5. Eva Agnir Gotamtbhir j-ildvd viprebhir astothfa jdlavedah \ 

“ Thus has the holy Agni Jatavedas been celebrated by the sage 
Gotamas.” 

i. 78, 5. Avochdma Rahugandh Agnayt madhumad vachah \ dyumnair 
ahhi pra nonumah \ 

“We, the Bahugagas, have uttered to Agni honied speech; we in- 
cessantly laud him with eulogies.” 

i. 91, 11. Soma girbhit Ivd vayam vardhaydmo vacho-vidah \ tumriliko 
nah dvisa \ 

“ Soma, we who are skilled in speech magnify thee with praises ; do 
thou enter into us, full of kindness.” 

i. 102, 1. Imam U dhiyam prabhare maho mahlm .... 

“I present to thee joyfully this great hymn .... 
i. 183, 6. Aldrishma lamatat pdram cuya praii vdm ttomo ASvtndv 
adhuyi \ 

“ We have crossed over this darkness ; a hymnj o Alvins, has been 
addressed to you.” 

iii. 53, 2. Pitur na putrah siebam d rabhe te Indra »vddi»hthayd gird 
iachlrah \ 

“ Powerful Indra, I lay hold of thy skirt (as a son does that of his 
father), with a very sweet hymn.” 

iv. 3, 16. Etd vihd viduiho iubhyam vedho nithdni Agne ninyd va- 
ehdmei \ nivachand kavaye kdvydni asaiiieitham matibhir viprah ukthaih \ 

“Intelligent Agni, to thee, who knowest, [have I uttered] all these 
songs and mysterious words ; to thee, who art a bard, have I, a sage, 
uttered these hymus, these poems, with meditations and praises.” 
iv. 32, 12. Avlvridhanta Gotamdh Indra tve eloma-tdhatah | 

“ The Gotamas, Indra, bringing hymns to thee, have magnified thee.” 
V. 11, 5. Tvhhya idam Agne madhumailamam vaehat tubhyam manUhd 
iyam aetu (aih hj-ide \ Tvdm girah tindhum iva avanlr mahlr d prinanti 
iavaed vardhayanti eha \ 
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“ Agni, may this sweetest of prayers, may this mental prodnetion 
be pleasant to thy heart. As great rivers fill the oeeon, so do the words 
of praise fill thee, and augment thee with strength.” 

T. 22, 4. chikiddhi atya nak idaih vachah stthatya \ Tam hd 

luSipra dampaU ttomair tardhanti Atrayo glrbhih iumlhanti Atrayah | 

“ Vigorous Agni, observe these our words ; thee, with the beautiful 
nose, the lord of the house, the Atris magnify with praises, the Atris 
decorate with hymns.” 

V. 45, 4. Suklebhir vo vachobhir dtva-juihtair Indrd nuAynl avast hu- 
tadhyai \ 

“ Let me invoke you for help, o Indra and Agni, with well-spoken 
words, such as are acceptable to the gods. 

vi. 38, 3. Tam vo dhiyd paratnayd purdjdm ajaram Indram abhi 
anushi arkaih ityudi \ 

“ I adore thee, the ancient, imperishable Indra with an excellent 
hymn and with praises.” 

vii. 67, 5. Prdchlm u detd Akind dhiyam m« amndhrdm sdtaye 
kritani vasuyum | 

“0 divine A4vins, bring to fulfilment my unwearied prayer which 
supplicates wealth." 

vii. 85, 1. FunUhe vdm arakshasam manlsbdm somam Indrdya Varu- 
ndyajukval \ ghrita-pralikdm Ushasam na devlm ityddi | 

" Ofiering soma to Indra and Varuna, I prepare for you twain the 
sincere hymn, like the goddess Usbas, with glittering face.” ” 

viii. 5, 18. Asmdkam adya vdm ayam tiomo vdhishtho anlamah \ yuvd- 
bhyaik bhutu Akind | 

“ May this hymn of ours approach near to you, to-day, o Alvins, and 
be effectual in bearing you hither.” 

viii. 8, 8. Kim anye parydsatt asmat stomebhir Akind | putrah Kan- 
vasya vdm fishir glrbhir Fatso avlvfidhat | 

” Asvins, do others than we sit round you with songs? Vatsa, the 
son of Kanvo, has magnified you by his hymns.” 
viii. 27, 8. A pra ydta Maruto Fisbno Akind Fushan mdklnayd 
dhiyd I 11. Idd hi vah upastutim idd vdmasya bhaktaye upa vo vika- 
vtdato namasyur dsrikshi \ 

Compare vi. 8, 1. Vaiivatuiraj/a matirnavyast iiuhih tomaJi tea pavaU ehanu 
Ajnayt \ “A new and bright bjmn is purified, like beautiful soma, for Agni Yaiif- 
vanara.’* 
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“ 8. Come, o Maruts, Vislign, Alvina, Fushan, at my hymn. 11. For 
now, possessors of all riches, now, in order to obtain wealth, hare I, 
full of reverence, sent forth to you a hymn.” 

viii. 44, 2. Agn« ttomam juthatva me varihawa anena manmemd \ 
prati euktdni harya nah \ 22. Uta tea dhltayo mama giro varddhantu 

vihahd \ Agne eakhyatya bodhi nah \ 26. Yuvanaih tUpatim kavim vii- 
vSdam puru-vepaeam \ Agnim hunbhdmi manmabhih \ 

“ 2. Agni, receive my hymn : grow by this product of my thought : 
rejoice in our beautiful words. 22. And may my thoughts and words 
always augment thee ; Agni, think of our friendship. 26. With my 
mental productions I adorn Agni, the young, the lord of the people, 
the sage, the all-devouring, the very restless.” 

X. 42, 1. Aitd iva euprataram lay am aeyan bhdthann iva prabhara eto- 
mamatmai \ vachdviprdstaratavaeham aryoniramayajaritaheome Indram | 
‘‘ Like an archer discharging his far-shooting arrow, with zeal pre- 
sent the hymn to Indra. Sages, by your song, overcome the song of 
the enemy; worshipper, arrest Indra at the soma.” 

X. 63, 17. £va Platek tQnur avlvrt'dhad co viive Adityah Adite manl- 
tki I liunato naro amartyena aetdvijano divyo Gaytna \ 

“ Thus, all ye Adityas, Aditi, and ye ruling powers, has the wise 
son of Plati magnified yon. The celestial race has been lauded by the 
immortal Gaya.” 

X. Ill, 1. Manithinah prabharadhvam manUham yatha yathd mata- 
yah santi nrinam | Indraih tatyair d iraydma kriUhhih ta hi viro gir- 
vanaeyur viddnah | 

‘‘Sages, present the prayer, according as are the various thoughts 
of men. Let us by our sincere rites stimulate Indra, for he is a hero, 
he is wise and loves our songs.” 

In the following verse, from a hymn in praise of liberality, it is said, 
though no doubt only figuratively, that the true riehi b the prince who 
is bountiful to the priesthood. 

X. 107, 6. Tam era riehim tarn d brahmdnam dhur yajnanyam sdma- 
gdm ukthaioeam \ sa iukraeya tanvo veda Hero yah prathamo dakehinayd 
rarddha \ 

“He it is whom they call a rishi, a priest, a pious sacrificer, a 
chaunter of prayers, a reciter of hymns ; ho it is who knows the three 
bodies of the brilliant (Agni), — the man who is most prominent in be- 
stowing gifts.” 
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Sect. TV.—Patsagei of the Rig-veda in which a tupematural character 
it atcrihed to the rithie or the hymne. 

In the present section I propose to collect the most distinct indi- 
cations which 1 hare noticed in the Yedic hymns of any sapematnral 
attributes attaching, in the opinion of the authors, either to the rishis 
themselves, or to their compositions. Wo shall see in the course of 
this enquiry (1) that a certain superhiunon character was ascribed by 
the later rishis, who composed the hymns, to some of their prede- 
cessors ; (2) that expressions are occasionally employed by the rishis 
which appear to ascribe their compositions to a divine influence gene- 
rally ; while there is a still more numerous set of texts in which the 
hymns are attributed in various forms of phraseology to the agency of 
one or more particular and specified deities ; and (3) that there is a 
considerable number of passages in which a mysterions or magical 
power is ascribed to the hymns or metres. 

1 proceed to furnish specimens of these several classes of quotations. 
I. I adduce some passages which ascribe a superhuman character or 
supernatural faculties to the earlier rishis.” These are the following : 
E.V. i. 179, 2. Ye chid hi purve j-itaeUpah dean edkam devehhir aca- 
dann j-itdni | te chid avdeur ityddi \ 

“ The pious sages who lived of old, and who conversed about sacred 
truths with the gods, led a conjugal life,” etc. 

vii. 76, 4. Te id decdndm eadhamadah deann ritdvdnah iavayah pdr- 
rydeah \ yulham jyotih pitaro ancavindan eatyamantrdh ajanayann 
tuhdeam \ 

“They were the associates of the gods, those ancient pious sages. 
The fathers found out the hidden light ; with true hymns they gene- 
rated the dawn.” 

X. 14, 15. Yamdya madhumattamaih rdjne havyam jiihotana \ idam 
namah fnehibJiyah pdrvajebhyah purvebhyah pathikj-idbhyah \ 

“Ofler to king Yama a most sweet oblation. (Let) this reverence 
(be paid) to the rishis bom of old, who were the earliest guides.” 

” Compare A.V. x. 7, 14 , quoted above in p. 3. 
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The sixfy-aecond hymn of the tenth Mandala contains the following 
passage regarding the Angirases (see above, p. 223) : 

1. The Angtraeet.— x. 62, 1,3. Ye yajnena dakihinaya tamaktah In- 
draeya takhyam amritalram unasa \ tehhyo hhadram Angirato vah astu 
prati grihhnlta mdnovam tumedhasah | 3. Ye fitena tiryam arohayan 
dm apratkayan pfithivlm mdtaram vi ityddi | 

“ 1. Blessings be on you, Angirases, who, sanctified by sacrifice and 
liberality, attained the friendship of Indra and immortality. Do ye, 
o sages, g;raciously receive the man (who addresses you). 3. Ye who by 
sacrifice caused the sun to ascend the sky ; and spread out our mother 
earth,” etc. 

This is succeeded by the following verses : 

X. 62, 4. Ayam N&hhd vadatt valguvo grihe deva-putriih rishayas iat 
srimtana . . . ( 5. Virupusah id fithaya) te id gamlhira-vepaeah \ Angi- 
ratah eunaeae te Agneh pari jajnire \ 

“ This Nabhan addresses you, brilliant beings, within the house. 
Hear this, ye rishis, sons of the gods. ... 5. The Yirupas are rishis, 
profound in emotion ; they are the sons of Angiras ; they have been 
bom from Agni.” 

(The fifth verse is quoted in the Nirokta, xi. 17. See Roth’s illus- 
trations of the passage. )** 

2. Vdtiahfha.—A. supernatural character is attributed to Vasishtha 
also in the following passage (which has been already quoted and 
illustrated in Vol. I. pp. 318 ff.). 

vii. 33, 7 ff. Trayah krinvanti hhwanasya retae titrah prajuh dryuh 
jyotir-agr&h | trayo gharmdsah uekaeaih tachante sarvdn it tun amt cidur 
Vasiehthdh \ 8. Suryaeyeva vakehatho jyotir eehum samudraeyeva mahimd 
gahhirah \ vdtaayeea prajavo na anyena etomo Va»ish(hdh amt etave vah | 

” The next vcnic (which, with the sequel, is quoted in my arhcle “ On the relations 
of the priests to the other classes of Indian society in the Vedic age," Journ. Roy. As. 
Soc. for 1866, p. 276) is as follows : 6. Te Agneh pnri jajnire Virupdeo divat pari \ 
Navagvo «« Daeageo Angiraelamah eaehd deveehu mamhale | ‘‘The Virupss who were 
produced from Agni, from Dyaus, — the Naragva, the Das'agva, who is a most eminent 
Angiras, lavishes gifts along with the gods.” Here the VirOpas would seem rather 
to be princes than rishis : and the same is the case in the following passage also : 
iii. 53, 6. Ime bhojah Angiraeo Tirupdh divae putrdeo aearasya vJrdh | Vispamitrdya 
dadato maghani eahatraeape pra tiranta dyuh \ “ These liberal Virupas of the race of 
Angiras, heroic sons of the divine Dyaus (the sky), bestowing gifts on Vis'vamitra at 
the ceremony with a thousand libations, have prolonged their lives." (See VoL I. 
p. 341 f.) 
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9. T» id ninyam hridayatya prahtaih sahcura-vaUam ahhi tancharanti | 
yamtna tatam paridhim vayantah apaarwah upa aedur Vaaiahfhdh \ 10. 
Vidyuiojyotih pariaanjihanam Mitra-Varunii yad apaiyatum tva | tat te 
janma uta ekam Vaaiahtha Agaatyo yat tea tisah ajabhdra \ 11. Utdai 
Maitrdvaruno Vaatahfha Urvaiydh brahman manaao ’dhi jdtah \ drapaarh 
aJeannam brahmand daivyena vihe devdh puahkare ted adadanta | 12. Sa 
pralcetah ubhayaaya praeidvdn aahaara-ddnah uta vd aaddnah \ yamena 
tatam paridhim vayiahyan apaaraaah parijajne Vaaiahfhah \ 13. Salre ha 
jdtdv iahitd namobhih kumbhe retah aiaiehituh aamdnam \ taio ha Mdnah 
udiydya madhydt tatojdiam riahim dhur Vaatah(ham \ 

“ 7. Three [gods] create the fecundating principle in (all) existences ; 
[there exist] three excellent productions of ■which light is the first : 
three fires attend upon the dawn : all these the Vasishthas know. 8. 
The splendour of these [sages] is like the full glory of tho sun ; their 
grandeur is profound as that of the ocean ; like the swiftness of tho 
wind, your hymns, o Vasishthas, cannot be followed by any other 
bard. 9. Through the intuitions of their hearts they seek out the 
mystery with a thousand branches. Weaving the envelopment ex- 
tended by Yama [Agni ? see R.V. i. 66, 4] the Vasishtbas sat near the 
Apsaras. 10. When Mitra and Varuna saw thee quitting the gleam of 
tho lightning, that was thy birth, Vasishtha, and [thou hadst] one 
[other], when Agastya brought thee to the people. 11. And, Vasish- 
tha, thou art the son of Mitra and Varuna, bom, o priest, from tbe 
mind of TJrvasi ; all the gods placed thee — tho drop fallen through 
divine contemplation — in the vessel. 12. He the wise, knowing both 
[worlds?], with a thousand gifts, or ■with gifts, Vasishtha, being about 
to weave the envelopment extended by Yama, was produced from the 
Apsaras. 13. Bom at the sacrifice, and impelled by adorations, they 
[Mitra and Varana] let the same equal procreative energy fall into the 
jar; from the midst of this Mana (Agastya) issued forth; from this 
men say the risbi Vasishtha was produced.” 

Two of these verses are quoted in the Nirokta, verse 8, in xi. 20, 
and verse 11, in v. 14. See also Prof. Roth’s Illustrations of that 
work, p. 64, where he states his opinion that the foregoing verses 
which describe the miraculous birth of Vasishtha in the style of the 
epic mythology, are a later addition to an older hymn. See the note 
in p. 321 of tho First Volume of this work. 
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The two following passages also hare reference to knowledge snper* 
naturally communicated, or farours dirinely conferred on Yosishtha. 
See Vol. I. p. 325 flf. 

Tii. 87, 4. Uvacha me Varuno medhiriya trih eapta ndma ayhnya 
hihkariti \ tidcan padatya guhyd no vochad yttgSya riprap vparSya 
iikthan | 

“Varuga said to me, the intelligent, ‘the cow has thrice seven 
names.’ The wise [god], though he knows them, has not declared the 
mysteries of the word, which he desires to reveal to a later generation.” 

vii. 88, 4. VasMffuim ha Faruno navi d adhdd fithiih ehakura tvapdh 
mahobhih \ ttoidram viprah tudinatve ahndfh ydd nu dydva* tatanan ydd 
uehatah | 

‘‘ Varuga took Yasishtha into the boat ; by his mighty acts, working 
skilfully ho (Yoruga) has made him a rishi ; the wise (god) has made 
him to utter praises in an auspicious time, that his days and dawns 
may be prolonged." (See Yol. I. p. 325 f.; and compare R.Y. x. 101, 
2, and x. 116, 9, in pp. 234 and 240, above.) 

3. Vik-dmitra. — In one or more of the texts which I shall next 
produce, a superhuman character is ascribed to Yi^vamitra, if not to 
the Eusikas. 

iii. 29, 15. Amitrayudho marutdm iva praydk prathamajdh hrahmano 
viitam id viduh | dyumnavad brahma Kukidtah erire ekah eko dame 
Agnim samldhire | 

” Combating their foes, like hosts of Mamts, (the sages) the first- 
born of prayer are masters of all knowlege ; the Eusikas have uttered 
an enthusiastic prayer; each of them has kindled Agni in his house." 
(See Yol. I. p. 347.) 

iii. 43, 5. Kuvid md gopdik karate janaeya kuvid rdjdnam Maghavatm 
rijishan \ kuvid md rithim papivdmiam tutatya kuvid me vatvah amj-i- 
taiya iikthdh \ 

” Dost thou not make me a shepherd of the people ? dost thou not 
make me a king, o impetuous Maghavan? dost thou not make me a 
rislii, a drinker of the soma ? wilt thou not bestow upon me imperish- 
able wealth ?" (See Yol. I. p. 344.) 

iii. 53, 9. Mdhan rithir dtvajdh devajdtah atiabhndt tindhum arnacak 
nrichakthdjf \ Viivdmitro yad avahat Suddiam apriydyata Kukkebhir 
Indral} J 
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“The great rishi (Vi4vamitra), leader of men, god-bom, god-im- 
pelled, stemmed tho watery current. When Visvamitra conducted 
Sudas, Indra was propitiated through the Euiikas.” (See Vol. I. 
pp. 342. Indra himself is called a Ean^ika in K.V. i. 10, 11. See 
Vol. I. p. 347.) 

According to ix. 87, 3, of which T74anas is the traditional rishi, 
certain mysterious knowledge is said to have been possessed by that 
personage : 

fiithir viprah pura-eld jan&nam fihhur dhlrah USand kdvyena \ >a 
chid viveda nihitam yad dtdm apiehyam gukyarh ndma gondm | 

“ A wise rishi, a leader of men, skilful, and prudent, is U^anas, 
through his insight as a seer; he has known the hidden mysterious 
name applied to these cows.’’ 

Again in ix. 97, 7, it is said: Fra kdvyam Uianera brurdno devo 
devdndm janimd virakti \ 

“Uttering, like U^anas, the wisdom of a sago, the god (Soma) de- 
clares the births of the gods.’’ 

In a hymn of the tenth Mandala, the rishis are spoken of as 
“ seeing’’ the objects of their contemplation in a way which seems to 
imply a supernatural insight (see above, pp. 116, 118, 125 £f.); in this 
hymn, x. 72, 1, 2, it is said : 

Ftvdndm nu vayarh jdnd pravochdma vipanyayd | ukthtthu iatyamd- 
neahu yah paiydd uttare yugt \ Brahmamspatir etd tafft karmdrak iva 
adkamat \ devdndm pdrvye yugt aaatah tad ajdyata \ 

“Let us, from the love of praise, celebrate in recited hymns the 
births of the gods, — any one of us who in this later age may tee 
them. Srahmanaspati has kindled these births, as a blacksmith [blows 
a flame] : in the earliest age of the gods, the existent sprang from the 
non-existent.” “ (See Vol. I. p. 46.) 

Another not less decided instance of this use of the verb to tee, in 
the sense of supernatural insight, may be found in the verse of the 
Valakhilya already quoted in Vol. II. p. 220, which will be cited 
below. See also x. 130, 6, which will bo quoted further on. 

The next two passages speak of the radiance of the rishis. 

viii. 3, 3 (= S.V. i. 250, and Vaj. 8. 33, 81). Imdh u ted purdvato 

The first of these rersea is translated by Prof. Benfey in his Glossary to the 
Sima-Teda, p. 164. 
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giro tarihanlu yah manta \ pdvala-varndh htchayo ripafchitah abhi tio- 
mair aniithata \ 

“ Lord of abundant wealth, may these prayers of mine magnify thee ! 
Pure sages of radiant appearance have celebrated thee with hymns.” 
viii. 6, 10. Aham id hi pituh pari medhdm j-itatya jagrabha \ aham 
tdryah iea ajani | 

“ I have acquired knowledge of the ceremonial from [my] father ; 
I have become like the sun." (Is Indra the father here referred to ?) 

The following texts, which occur in the last book of the Itig-veda, 
speak of tapat (“fervour” or “austerity”) being practised by the 
rishis much in the same way as the later epic literature does. This use 
of the word is not known in the earlier hooks of the R.V. (See Boeht- 
lingk and Roth’s Lexicon, under the word tapat.) 

X. 109, 4. Devdh datydm atadanta purve sapta riihayas tapase ye 
nieheduh \ 

“ The ancient gods spoke of her, the seven rishis who sat down for 
austere-fervour.” (See my article “ On the priests of the Vedic age ” 
in the Journ. Roy. As. Soc. for 1866, p. 270.) 

X. 154, 2. Tapatd ye anddhriiydt iapaid ye tvar yayuh \ tapo ye cha- 
krire mahat idiiit chid eva api gachchatdt \ 5. Sahasra-nithdh karayo ye 
gopdyanti turyam rithimt tapawato Yama tapojdn api gachhatdt \ 

“ Let him (the deceased) go to those who through austere-fervour 
are invincible, who hy austere-fervour have gone to heaven, who have 
performed great austerity. 5. Let him go, Yama, to the sages of a 
thousand songs who guard the sun (see Wilson, Vish. Pur. vol. ii. 
pp. 284 ff.), to the devout rishis, bom from fervour.” (See my article 
“On Yama” in the Joum. Roy. As. Soc.) 

X. 190, 1. ^itaiit eha satyaih cha ahh'iddhut iapaso adhyajdyata \ lato 
rdtrl ajdyata iatah eamudrah arnavah j 

“Right and truth sprang from kindled austerity; thence sprang 
night, thence the watery ocean.” 

In X. 167, 1, it is even said that Indra attained heaven hy austerity : 
Team iapah paritapya ajayah stah \ 

“ By performing austerity thou didst conquer heaven.” 

In some places the gods are said to possess in the most eminent 
degree the qualities of rithit, or kavit. This may possibly imply, e con- 
verso, that the rishis were conscious of a certain affinity with the divine 
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nature, and conceived themselves to participate in some degree in the 
superior wisdom and knowledge of the deities. 

R.V. i. 31, 1. Team Agfie praihamo Angirdh fithir dno deviimm alha- 
tah iivah takhd itgudi \ 2. Tram Agm praihamo Angiraitamah kavir 
derdnam paribhuihati vratam | 

“1. Thou, Agni, the earliest rtthi Angiras, a god, hast been the au- 
spicious friend of the gods 2. Thou, Agni, the earliest and most 

Angiras-likc sage, administerest the ceremonial of the gods.” 

i. 66, 2. . . . Rithir na tluhhrd tikthu prasatiah itgudi { 

” Like a rithi, who praises [the gods], he (Agni) is famous among 
the people,” etc. 

iii. 21, 3. . . . RUkik ireth{hah tamidhyate yajnatya pra avitd hhava | 

“Thou, Agni, the most eminent rithi, art kindled; be the protector 
of tho sacrifice.” 

V. 29, 1. . . . Archanti tvd marutah pula-dakthas tram ethdm rithir 
Indra ati dhlrah | 

“ The ITaruts, endowed with pure dispositions, worship thee ; thou, 
Indra, art their wise rithi." (Sayana, however, hero renders rithi by 
drathfd, “beholder.”) 

vi. 14, 2. Agnir id hi prachttdh Agnir redhatlamah rithih | 

“Agni is wise; Agni is a most sage rithi.” 

viii. 6, 41. J^ithir hi pdrvajd ati ekah isanah ofatd | Indra choth- 
kuyate ratii \ 

“ Thou art an anciently-bom rithi, who alone rulest by thy might ; 
Indra thou lavishest riches.” 

viii. 16, 7. Indro hrahmd Indrah rithir Indrah puru puru-hutah \ 
mahdn mahibhih iachibhih \ 

“Indra is a priest, Indra is a rithi, Indra is much invoked; he is 
great through his great powers.” 

ix. 96, 18 (= S.V. ii. 526). ^ithi-mand yah rithi-kfil trarthdh tahai- 
ranithah padarih karlndm \ 

“Soma, rithi-minded, rithi-maker, heatower of good, master of a thou- 
sand songs, the leader of sages,” etc. 

ix. 107, 7. . . . Rithir vipro vichakthanah | tragi kavir abhavo dera- 
vUamah ityddi \ 

“ A rithi, a sage, intelligent, thou (Soma) wast a poet, most agreeable 
to tho gods,” etc. 
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X. 27, 22. . . . Indraya tunvad jrtthaye eha Hkthut \ 

“ . . . Let [men] present libations to Indra, and offerings to the rithi.” 

X. 112. 9. N\ thu tlda gaMpate ga^hu U'&m dhur vipratamam lavl- 
ndm I na ri(« (cal kriyatt kinehana are mahdm arkam Maghavani chitram 
areha \ 

“ Sit, lord of multitudes, among our multitudes ; they call thee the 
greatest of sages [or poets] ; nothing is done without, or apart £rom, 
thee I sing, Maghavan, a great and beautiful hymn.” 

X. 115, 5. Agnik kanvatama^ kanva-eakhd ityddi | 

” Agni is the greatest of the Kagvas, the friend of Kaijva,” etc. 

II. The Vedic rishis, as wo have seen, expected to receive from their 
gods every variety of temporal blessings, strength, long life, offspring, 
riches, cattle, rain, food, and victory, and they also looked for forgiveness 
of their offences, and sometimes for exaltation to paradise, to the same 
benefactors. Hence it would be nothing more than we might have an- 
ticipated, if we should further find them asking their different deities to 
enlighten their minds, to direct their ceremonies, to stimulate their devo- 
tion, to augment their powers of poetical expression, and to inspire them 
with religious fervour for the composition of their hymns. I think the 
following passages will justify this expectation by showing that the rishis 
(though, as we have seen, they frequently speak of the hymns as their 
own work) did also sometimes entertain the idea that their prayers, 
praises, and ceremonies generally, were supernaturally suggested and 
directed. One of the modes (if not the most important) in which this 
idea is expressed is, as we shall discover, the personification of speech 
under different appellations. The following are the passages to which 
I refer : they are — 

First, such as refer to the gods generally ; 

K.V. i. 37, 4. Pra vah iardltdya ghriehvaye Iceeha-dyumndya iutkmine \ 
brahma devattam gdyata \ 

“ To your vigorous, overpowering, energetic, host [of Maruts] sing 
the god-gken prayer." 

8.V. i. 299. Tcoihfd no dakyaih vaehah Parjanyo Brahmanaepatih \ 
putrair bhrdtfibhir Aditir n« pdtu no duehfaram trdmarum cachah | 

“ May Tvoshtii, Paijanya, and Brahmanospati [prosper] our divine 
utterance : may Aditi with her [?] sons and brothers prosper our in- 
vincible and protective utterance.” 
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In the next passage, the hymn or prayer is spoken of as intonetivabU. 

R.V. i. 152, 5. Achittam brahma jujuthur yuvunah ityadi | 

“ The youths reoeiyed with joy the incomprehensible prayer,” etc. 

In R.y. X. 20, 10, Yimada, a rishi, is connected with the immortals : 

Agru Vimado manUhdm HtjonSpild amjritebhih tajoth&h girah avakthat 
tumailr iydnah ityadi \ 

“0 Agni, son of strength, Yimada, nnited with the immortals, 
hastening, has brought to thee a product of thought, and beautiful 
hymns.” 

In the two following texts the gods are said to hare generaUd the 
hymn or prayer : 

X. 61, 7. . . . Svadhyo ajanayan brahma dev&h Vdttothpatim vratap&ih 
niratakthan \ 

” The thoughtful gods generaUd prayer : they fashioned Yastoshpati 
the protector of sacred rites.” 

X. 88, 8. Sakta-vdkam prathamam &d id Agnim dd id havir ajana- 
yanta derah | la eeham yajno abhavat tanupah tarn dyaur reda tarn prn- 
thirl tarn ipah ] 

“The gods first generated the hymn, then Agni, then the oblation. 
He was their sacrifice, the protector of their life. Him the Sky, the 
Earth, and the "Waters know.” 

In the latter of the two following rerses, V&ch (speech) is said to bo 
dirine, and to hare been generated by the gods. Though speech is here 
spoken of generally, and nothing is said of the hymns, still these may 
have already come to be connected with her in the minds of the Yedio 
bards, as they were afterwards regarded as her most solemn and im- 
portant expression. 

K.Y. viii. 89, 10. Yad tag vadanil avichetandni rdsA/ri devanath nttha- 
tada mandrd | chataerah firjaih duduhe paydmei kva tvid atydh paramarh 
jagdma | 11. Detiih vdcham ajanayanta deeds turn viivarupdh padaco 
vadanti \ sd no mandrd isham drjam duhdnd dkenur tag asmdn upa 
sushtutd d etu \ 

“When'Yach, speaking unintelligible things, queen of the gods, sat 
down, melodious, she milked forth sustenance and waters towards the 
four quarters : whither has her highest clement departed ? The gods 
generated the divine Yach ; animals of all kinds utter her ; may this 
melodious cow Yach, who yields us nourishment and sustenance, — ap- 
proach us, when we celebrate her praises. 
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The last verse (as well as R.V. viii. 90, 16, which will be quoted 
below), derives some illustration from the following passage of the 
Brihad Aranyaka TJpanishad, p. 982 (p. 251 English transL), in which 
also Vach is designated as a cow : 

Vachaih dhenum updslta \ tcuydi chalvarah ttandh tvuhd-kdro vashat- 
kdro hanta-Mrah ttadhd-kdrah \ tasydh dvau ttanau devdh upajivanti 
tvdhd-kdram cha vashaf-kdram cha hanta-kdram manuthydh svadhd-kdram 
pitarah \ tatydh prdnah rishabho mano vattah \ 

“Lot a man worship the cow Vach. She has four udders, the for- 
multe ti'dhd, uuhat, hanla, and svadhd. The gods live upon her two 
udders, srdhd and vtuhaf ; men upon hanta ; and the fathers upon 
tvadhu. Breath is her bull ; the mind, her calf.’’ 

The two verses, E.V. viii. 89, 10, and 11, occur in the Nirukta, xi. 
28, 29. Both (in his Illustrations of that work), p. 152, says the un- 
intelligible utterance of Vach in verse 10, means thunder. "Whether 
this ho the case, or not, the word appears to have a more general signi- 
fication in the next verse, and to refer to speech in general, personified 
as a divine being. The speech which all the animals utter cannot of 
course be thunder. 

In some of the preceding verses of this hymn there is a curious refer- 
ence made to some sceptical doubts regarding the existence of Indra ; 
which I quote here, though unconnected with the present subject. 

R.V. viii. 89, 3, 4. Pro lu ttomam hharata vdjayantam Jndrdya lat- 
yam yadi talyam asti | na Indro a»ti iti nemah u icah dha kaJf Jrn da- 
daria kain abhi itaedma \ Ayam a»mi jarilah paiya md iha vibvd jdtdni 
abhi a»mi maknd | fitatya md pradiio varddhayanti adardiro bhuvaiUi 
dardarimi \ 

“ Present to Indra a hymn soliciting food, a true [hymn] if he truly 
exists. ‘ Indra does not exist,’ says some one : ‘ who has seen him ? 
whom shall we praise?’ ‘I am here, worshipper’ [answers Indra] ; 

‘ behold me, I surpass all creatures in greatness ; the directors of the 
sacrifice augment me; crushing, I destroy the worlds.’ ’’ 

Second : the next set of passages which I shall bring forward either 
refer to Sarasvatl, Vach, etc. (various names of the goddess of speech, 
or different personifications of speech, or of prayer), or at least speak 
of prayer as divint. 

B.V. i. 3, 11, 12. Choddyilrl idni'ildndm ehetanii tumatindm | yaj- 
nam dadht Saratvatl | . . . . dhiyo viitd virdjati \ 
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“Sarasvati, who furthers our hymns, and who is cognizant of our 
prayers, has sustained our sacrifice She enlightens all intellects.” 

i. 22, 10. A gnuhAgne iha avate Hotriim gavishfha Bhdratim | Faru* 
trim BhUhanam vaha \ 

“Bring here, youthful Agni, to our help, the wires [of the gods], 
Hotra, Bharatl, Varutrl, and Dhishana.” 

( Varutrl, “ the eligible,” may be merely an epithet of Dhishana 
which, according to Sayana, at least, is = vag-decl, “the goddess of 
speech.” ) 

i. 31, 11. Ildm ahrinvan maniuhasya iiitanlm ityadi \ 

“ The gods made I]a to be the instructress of men.” (See Professor 
Wilson’s note on this passage, p. 82 of his translation of the 11. V. vol. i.) 

ii. 3, 8. Saroivall mdhayanll dhiyam nah lid devl Bltdrall vihatdrt- 
tik \ Titro devlh tvadhayd harhir tdam achhidram pdntu iaranath ni- 
thadya \ 

“ May Sarasvati, perfecting our hymn, may the divine IJa, and the 
all-pervading Bharatl ; may these three goddesses, seated on the place 
of sacrifice, preserve by their power the sacrificial grass uninjured.” 
(See Prof. Muller’s translation of part of the verse in the Joum. Eoy. 
As. Soc. for 1867, vol. iii. p. 224.) 

iii. 18, 3 Ydvad Ue hrahmand vandamdna^ imdm dhiyam iata- 

teydya devlm \ 

“ Worshipping thee with a prayer according to the best of my power, 
in this divine hymn, to obtain unbounded wealth.” 

iv. 43, 1. Ka u iracat kaiamo yajniydndm vanddru devah katamo 
juehdte | kasya imdm devlm amritethu preih(hdm hridi ireehydma tush- 
futim tuhavydm \ 

“ Who will hear us ? which of all the objects of adoration ? which 
of all the gods will be gratified by our praises ? In the heart of whom 
among the immortals can we lodge this our divine and dearest hymn 
of praise and invocation ? ” 

vii. 34, 1. Pro kukrd etu devl manUhd aemat lutaehfo ralho na vdjl | 

“May prayer, brilliant and divine, proceed from us, like a well- 
fabricated chariot drawn by steeds.” 

vii. 34, 9. Ahki vo devlm dhiyam^ dadidhvam pra vo devatrd vdeham 
kjrinudhvam | 

** Compare the same phrase dhiyam devlm in A.Y. iii. 15, 3, and daivyd vdrAa in 
A.V. Tiii. 1, 3. 
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“ Receiro towards you the divitu hymn ; proclaim the song for your* 
selres among the gods." 

Tiii. 27, 13. Lecam detafft hwstma vSjatitaye grinanto ievya ihiya \ 
Let ns invoke each of the gods to bestow riches, praising them with 
a divint hymn.” 

viii. 90, 16. Vaeho-cidam vdeham udiraytmtUh tUtdhhtr dhlhhir up»- 
iithtkamdndm \ d*pJjn devtikyak pari tyutklm gdtn d md acrikta marttyo 
dahkratkeidk \ 

“ Let not any mortal of little intelligence do violence to the cow, the 
dkint Vaoh, who is skilled in praise, who utters her voice aloud, who 
arrives with all the hymns, and who has come from the gods.” 

ix. 33, 5. Alki hrakmir andtkata yakv\r fitatya mdtaro marmriJyanU 
dicak aium \ 

“ The great and sacred mothers of the sacrifice have uttered praise : 
they decorate the child of the sky.” 

X. 71, 1. Brika*paU praikamam tdeko agram yat prairata namadke- 
yam dadkanak \ yad etkdm Sretkfkam yad aripram dilt prend tad ttkSm 
nikitaih gukd drik \ 2. Saktum iva titaund punanlo yatra dhlruk manaad 
vdekam akrata \ atra takkdyak takkydni jdnate hkadrd etkdm lakskmir 
nikitd adki vdeki | 3. Yujnena vdckak padactyam dyan turn anvavindann 
fiihitku pran'ikfam f tdm dbkritya vyadadkuh purutrd tdm sapla rehhdh 
ahhi tannavante \ 4. Uta teak paSyan na dadaria tdcham uta leak irini-an 
na irinoti endm [ uto tvatmai tancam viiatre jSyeva patye uiall lucdidh \ 
5. Uta team takhye tikirapUam dkur minam hinvanty api tdjinetku | 
adhentd ckarati mdyayd etka vdekam iuirutdn aphaldm apnskpdm | 6. 
Tat titydja tachi-vidam lakkdyam na taeya vdcht api bkdgo atti | yad Im 
krinoti alakam irinoti tut ki praveda tukrilatya pantkum | 

“ 1. When, 0 Brihaspati, men sent forth the first and earliest utter- 
ance of Vach (speech), giving a name (to things), then all which was 
treasured within them, the most excellent and spotless, was disclosed 
through love. 2. Wherever the wise, — cleansing, as it were, meal with 
a sieve, — have uttered speech with intelligence, there friends recognize 
[their] friendly acts ; an auspicious fortune is impressed upon their 
speech. 3. Through sacrifice they followed the track of Vach, and 
found her entered into the rishis : " taking, they divided her into many 
portions : her the seven poets celebrate. 4. One man, seeing, sees not 

» See the use mode by S ankara of tbia text, above, p. lOo. 
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Tach ; another, hearing, hears her not ; to another she discloses her 
form, as an elegantly attired and loving wife displays her person to her 
husband. 5. They say that one man has a sure defence in [her] friend- 
ship ; men cannot overwhelm him even in the conflicts (of discussion) ; 
but that man consorts with an unprofitable delusion who has [only] 
heard speech [Vach] which is [to him] without fruit or flower. 6. He 
who has abandoned his discerning fHend, has no portion in Yach ; what- 
ever he hears he hears in vain ; he knows not the path of virtue.” 

The second, fourth, and fifth verses of this obscure hymn are quoted 
in the Nirukta, iv. 10 ; i. 19, 20 ; and are explained in Professor Roth’s 
Illustrations. Verses 2 and 4 are also quoted and interpreted in the 
Mahabhashya ; see pp. 30 and 31 of Dr. Ballantyne’s edition. The 
verse which is of most importance for my present purpose, is, however, 
the third, which speaks of Vach having " entered into the rishis.” See 
the First Volume of this work, pp. 254 f. The idea of Vach being 
divided into many portions will be found again below in R.V. x. 125, 3. 

X. 110, 8 (=:Vaj. S. 29, 33). A no yajnam Bhdratl tuyam etu lid 
manushi'od iha chetayantl \ titro devir barhir a idam syonam Saratvati 
srapatah tadantu { 

“Let Bharat! come quickly here to our sacrifice, with IJa, who in- 
structs us like Manush [or like a man], and with Sarasvatl : let these 
three goddesses, skilful in rites, sit down upon this beautiful sacrificial 
grrasB.” 

X. 125, 3. Aham rdthfrl sangamani i-mundm chikiimhl prathamd 
yajniydndm j (dm md devd vyadadhuh purutrd hhuristhdtrdm bhuri 
deeiayantim \ 4. Mayd to annam atti yo vipaayati yah prdniti ya Im 
irinoti uktam \ amantavo mdm It upa kthiyanti srudhi sruta kraddhkam 
te taddmi | 5. Aham tva tvayam idam vadumi jushfam dtrebhir uta md- 
nushtbhih \ yam kdmayt tain tarn ugram krinomi tarn brahmdnaih tarn 
rithim tarn lumedhdm \ 

“ 3. I am the queen, the centre of riches, intelligent, the first of the 
objects of adoration : the gods have separated me into many portions, 
have assigned me many abodes, and made me widely pervading. 4. He 
who has insight, he who lives, he who hears [my] sayings, eats food 
through me. These men dwell in my vicinity, devoid of understand- 
ing. Listen, thou who art learned, I declare to thee what is worthy of 
belief. 5. It is even I myself who make known this which is agreeable 

17 
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both to gods and men. Him whom I love I moke terrible, [I make] 
him a priest, [1 make] him a riihi, [I make] him intelligent.” " 

X. 176, 2. Fra devam devyd dhiyd bharata JdUvedatam havyd ho 
valahad dnuthak | 

“ By divine prayer bring hither Jatavedas : may he present our ob- 
lations in order.” 

X. 177, 1. Patangam aktam aturatya may ay d hridd poky anti manatd 
vipaSchitah \ tamudre aniah kavayo viehalcthate marichindm padam 
ichhanti vedhatah \ 2. Palango vdcham manatd lihhartti tdm Oandharvo 
avadad garhhe aniah \ tdm dyotamdndm tvaryam manlihdm fitatya pade 
kavayo nipdnti | 

“ 1. Sages behold with the heart and mind the Bird illuminated by the 
wisdom of the Asura : the wise perceive him in the (aerial) ocean : the 
intelligent seek after the abode of his rays. 2. The Bird cherishes 
speech with his mind : the Oandharva hath uttered her in the womb : 
the bards preserve in the place of sacred rites this shining and celestial 
intellect.” (See also x. 189, 3, vdk patangdya dhlyate.) 

Third : I shall now adduce the passages in which other Vedic deities, 
whether singly or in concert, are spoken of as concerned in the pro- 
duction of the hymns : 

Aditi. — In R.V. viii. 12, 14, Aditi is mentioned as fulfilling this 
function : 

Tad ata tvardje Aditih itomam Jndrdya jijanat puru-praiastam utaye 
ityddi I 

” When Aditi generated for the self-resplendent Indra a hymn abound- 
ing in praises, to supplicate succour,” etc. 

Agni. — R.V. i. 18, 6, 7. — Sadatatpatim adbhutam priyam Indratya 
kdmyam | tanim medhdm aydtitham \ yaemdd rite na tiddhyati yajno 
vipakhitab chana \ ta dhlndm yogam invati \ 

“ 6. I have resorted, for wisdom, to Sadasaspati (Agni), the wonder- 
ful, the dear, the beloved of Indra, the beneficent; (7) without whom 

V’ This passage, which is commonlf understood of Vach, oecurs also in the Athaira- 
reda, iv. 30, 2 0'., but with some various readings, as aveiayantah for avekyantim, 
and iraddheyam fur iraddhivam, etc. The hymn is translated by Mr. Colebrooke, 
Ess. i. 32, or p. 16 of tVilliams and Norgate’s edition. Professor Whitney, as I learn 
from a private communication with which he has favoured me, is of opinion that 
there is nothing in the language of the hymn which is specially appropriate to Vuch, 
so as to justify the ascription of it to her as the supposed utterer. 
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the sacrifice of the wise does not sacceed : he promotes the course of 
our hymns.” 

It. 5, 3. Sdma dvi-harhah mahi iigma-lhruhfih takawcHrttdh vjruhabha$ 
tuvuhman | padaih na gor apagiilham vividvan Agnir mahyam pra id u 
vochad mavdthdm | 6. Idam m« Agne kiyate pdvaka aminatt gurum bhd- 
ram na manma \ Bfihad dadhdtha dhrithatd galhlram yahvam pri*h\kam 
prayatd taptadhdtu \ 

“ Agni occupying two positions, the fierce-flaming, the infinitely 
prolific, the rigorous, the powerful, who knows the great hymn, mys- 
terious as the track of a [missing] cow, has declared to me the know- 
ledge [of it]. 6. To me who am feeble, though innoxious, thou, o Agni, 
the luminous, hast given, as a heavy load, this great, profound, and ex- 
tensive Prish(ha hymn, of seven elements, with efficacious oblations.” 
iv. 6, I. Ham hi visvam ahhi ati manma pra vedhatai chit tirati 
manuhdm \ 

“ Thou presidest over all thoughts [or prayers] ; thou augmentcst the 
intelligence of the sage.” 

iv. 11, 3. Tcad Agne kdvyd tvad manUhdt tvad ukthd jdyante 
rddhydni \ 

“From thee, Agni, are generated poetic thoughts; from thee the 
products of the mind ; from thee eflective hymns.” 

X. 21, 5. Agnir jdte Atharvand vidad vihdni kdcyd | 

“ Agni, generated by Atharvan, is acquainted with all wisdom.” 

X. 91, 8 Medhakdram vidathaeya praeddhanam Agnim ityddi \ 

“Agni, the giver of understanding, the accomplisher of sacrifice.” 

X. 4, 5. Tad vo rayam pramindmo cratdni viduehdm devdh avidueta- 
rdeah \ Agnis tad viham dprindti videdn yehhir devdn pituhhih kalpa- 
ydti I Tat pdkatrd manasd ddna-dakthdh na yajnaeya mancate martyd- 
eah I Agnit tad hotd kratuvid vijdnan yajishfho devdn rituto yajdti | 

“ When, o [ye] gods, we, the most unwise among the wise, transgress 
the ordinances of your worship, the wise Agni completes them all, at 
the stated seasons which he assigns to the gods. When men, devoted 
to sacrifice, do not, from their ignorance, rightly comprehend the mode 
of worship, Agni, the skilful sacrificer, and most eminent of priests, 
knowing the ceremonial, worships the gods at the proper seasons.” 

(As rites and hymns were closely united in the practice of the early 
Indians, the latter finding their application at the former; if Agni was 
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suppoeed to be the director of the one, viz., the oblations, he might easily 
come to be also regarded as aiding in the production of the other — the 
hymns. Verse 4 occurs also in the A.V. xix. 59, 1, 2, -where, however, 
dpriHdfu is read instead of and in place of the words yehhir 

dfvdn, etc., at the close of the verse, we have, somaS eha yo l^rdhmandn 
d virtSa I “and Soma, who entered into the priests.’’) 

Brahmanatpali. — R.V, i. 40, 5, 6. Pra nunam Brahmanatpatir man- 
tram vadati uhthyam \ yatminn Indro Varum Mitrah Aryamd devdh 
okdmti ehakrira | Tam id voehtma vidathethu iambhuvam manlram devdh 
anehatam ityddi | 

“ Brahmanaspati (abiding in the worshipper’s mouth, according to 
the scholiast) utters the hymn accompanied with praise, in which the 
gods, Indra, Varuna, Mitra, and Aryaman, have made their abode. Let 
us utter, gods, at sacrifices, that spotless hymn, conferring felicity.” 
(Both in his Lexicon considers okas to mean “good pleasure,” “ satis- 
faction.” See also his Essay on Brahma and the Brahmans, Journal of 
the Germ. Or. Soc. i. 74.) 

Brihaspati. — R.V. ii. 23, 2. Usrdh iva suryo jyotishd maho vihesham 
ij janitd brahmandm asi \ 

“ As the sun by his lustre instantly generates rays, so art thou (Bj-i- 
haspati) the generator of all prayers.” 

X. 36, 5. A Indro barhik sldatu pinvatdm lid, Bfihaspatih sdmabhir 
fikvo archatu \ 

“ Let Indra sit upon the sacred grass ; let I{a, abound in her gifts ; 
let tbe bard Brihaspati offer praise -with hymns.” 

Oandharva. — According to Professor Roth (see under the word in his 
Lexicon) the Oandharva is represented in the Veda as a deity who 
knows and reveals the secrets of heaven, and divine truths in general ; 
in proof of which he quotes the following texts : 

R.V. X. 139, 5. Viivuvasur abhi tad no grindtu divyo Oandharva 
rajaso vimdnah \ Yad vd ghd satyam uta yad na vt'dma dhiyo hinvdno 
dhiyah id nah avydh 

“ May the celestial Oandharva Viivavasu, who is the mcasnrer of 
the atmosphere, declare to us that which is true, or which we know 
not. May ho stimulate our hymns, and may he prosper our hymns. 

A.V. ii. 1, 2. Pra tad voched amrilasya vidvdn Oandharva dhdma para- 
mam guhd yat \ 
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“May the Gandbaira, who knows the (secret of) immortality, de- 
clare to us that supremo and mysterious abode.” 

Indra. — £.Y. iii. 54, 17. Mahat tad vah lavayai chdru ndma yad Jut 
detah hJiavatJut tiice Indre \ takha ftibJmbhih purahuta priyebJtir itnUm 
dJtiyam sdtayt taktJtata nab I 

“ Great, o sage deities, is that cherished distinction of yours, that 
ye are all associated with Indra. Do thou, much invoked (Indra), our 
friend, with the beloved Ribhus, fahricaU (or dispose) this hymn for 
our welfare.” (This may merely mean that Indra was asked to give a 
favourable issue to tho prayer of the worshipper, not to compote his 
hymn for him. See Roth’s Leidcon, under the word takeJt, 3.) 

vi. 62, 3. Tcaih Jutvitit chodayah arkasutdv ityddi | 

“ 'Ihou (Indra) didst stimulate the poet in the composition of his 
hymns,” etc. (Sayana renders arluuatau, “ for the sake of finding 
food.”) 

vi. 18, 15. KritJtva kritno aJentam yat te aeti uktham naviyo jana- 
yatva yajnaih ] 

“ Energetic (Indra), do what thou hast never yet done ; generate a 
new hymn with the sacrifices.” 

vi. 34, 1. Sam clta tee jagmur giraJt Indra pdncir ti cJta tend yanti 
cilhro manishuh | 

“ Many hymns arc congregated in thee, o Indra, and numerous pro- 
ducts of the mind issue from thee.” (This half-verse has been already 
quoted in p. 227.) 

vi. 47, 10. Indra mp'la maJiyam jltutum icheJut cJwddya dJtiyam ayato 
na dJidrdm \ Yat kincha aJutm ttdyur idam vaddmi tajjueJuteva kridJti md 
devavantam | 

“ 0 Indra, gladden me, decree life for me, iharpen my intellect like 
the edge of an iron instrument. Whatever I, longing for thee, now 
utter, do thou accept ; give mo divine protection.” (Compare with tho 
word chodaya the use of the word prachodaydt in the Gayatrl, R.V. iii. 
62, 10, which will be given below.) 

vii. 97, 3. Tam u namatd havirbhih eukevam Brahmanaepatim gfinUhe | 
Indram iloko mahi daivyajt eiejutktu yo brahmaso decakptaeya rdjd \ 5. 
Tam d no arkam amritdya jueb\am ime dhdeur amfitdeah purdjdh ityddi \ 

“ 3. I invoke with reverence and with offerings the beneficent Brah- 
manaspati. Let a great and divine song celebrate Indra, who is king 
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of the prayer made hy the gede. 5. May these ancient immortals make 
this our hymn acceptable to the immortal,” etc. 

viii. 13, 7. Fratna-vaj jaiutya girah trinudhi jaritur havam | 

“ As of old, generate hymns ; hear the invocation of thy worshipper.” 
yiii. 52, 4. 8a pratnatha iati-vrid/tah Indro vdkaeya vakehanih | 

” Indra was of old the promoter of the poet, and the augmenter of 
the song.” 

viii. 78, 6. Yaj jayathd apurvya Maghavan Tfittra-hatydya \ tat pri- 
thirim aprathayae tad aetabhndh uta dydm \ 7. Tat te yajno ajdyata tad 
arhah uta haekritih | tad viham abhibhur aei yaj jdtam yack cha jantvam ] 
“When, 0 luparalleled Maghavan, thou wast bom to slay Vj-ittra, 
thou didst then spread out the earth (the hroad one) and sustain the 
sky : then thy sacrifice was produced, then the hymn, and the haskpti : 
(since) then thou surpassest everything that has been, or shall be, bom.” 
Here therefore the hymn is asserted to be as old as Indra ; though 
nothing more need be meant than that hymns then began to be pro- 
duced. The hymn in which this verse occurs is not necessarily meant. 

X. 112, 9. iV7 ehu eida ganapate ganeshu tvdm dhur vipraiamam kavi- 
ndm I na fite teat kriyate kinchana dre mahdm arkam Maghavan chitram 
archa \ 

“ Lord of assemblies, sit amid our multitudes ; they call thee the 
wisest of poets. Nothing ie done without, or apart from thee ; sing, o 
Maghavan, a great and beautiful hymn.” (Already quoted in p. 252.' 

Indra and Viehnu. — R.V. vi. 69, 2. Yd vihdsdm janitdrd matlndm 
Indrd- Yiihnd kalaid eoma-dhdnd \ Pra vdih girah iaeyamdndh avantu 
pra etomdso giyamdndeah arkaih | 

“ Indra and Vishnu, ye who are the generatore of all hymns, who 
are the vessels into which soma is poured, may the praises which are 
now recited gratify you, and the songs which are chaunted with en- 
comiums.” 

Indra and Varuna. — The following passage is not, properly speaking, 
a portion of the Rig-veda, as it is part of one of the Vulakhilyos or apo- 
cryphal additions (described in Vol. II. p. 210), which are found in- 
serted between the 48th and 49th hymns of the 8th Mandola. From its 
style, however, it appears to be nearly as old as some parts of the R.V. 

xi. 6. Indrdvarund gad riehibhyo manlehdm vdcho matim trutam 
adattam ogre | ydni ethdndny aefijanta dhlrdh yajnam tanvdnde tapaed 
’bhyapaiyam \ 
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“ Indra and Varnga, I have leen through austere-fervour that which 
y» formerly gave to the rishis, wisdom, understanding of speech, sacred 
lore, and all the places which the sages created, when performing sacri- 
fice.” (See Vol. II. p. 220.) 

The MaruU. — R.V. viii. 78, 3. Pra vah Indraya Irihate Maruto brah- 
ma archata \ 

“ Sing, Maruts, your hymn to the great Indra.” (Compare verso 1, 
of the same hymn, and the words brahmakritd Mdrutena ganena in 
iii. 32, 2.) 

Puehan . — E.V. x. 26, 4. Maiimmahi tva rayam atmiikam deva Pilthan 
matlnaih cha ladhanam viprandm cha adhavam | 

“ We have called thee to mind, divine Pushan, the accomplisher of 
our hymns, and the stimulator of sages.” (The first clause of this, how- 
ever, may merely mean that the god gives effect to the wishes expressed 
in the hymns. Compare vi. 56, 4 : Yad adya Ira puruehluta bravima 
datra mantumah | lat tu no manma tudhaya | ‘‘ Accomplish for us the 
(objects of the) hymn, which we utter to thee to-day, o powerful and 
wise god.” 

Savitri. — R.V. iii. 62 (= S.V. ii. 812, and Vaj. S. iii. 35). Tat Sa- 
riiur varenyam hhargo devaeya dhimahi \ dhiyo yo nah prachodayat | 

“ We have received that excellent glory of the divine Savitci ; may 
he stimulate our understandings [or hymns, or rites].” 

(This is the celebrated Gayatrl, the most sacred of all the texts in 
the Veda. See Colebrooke’s Misc. Ess. i. pp. 29, 30, 127, and 175; or 
pp. 14, 15, 78, and 109 of Williams and Norgate’s ed. Benfey (S.V. 
p. 277) translates the Gayatrl thus : “ May we receive the glorious 
brightness of this, the generator, of the god who shall prosper our 
works.” On the root from which the word dhimahi is derived, and its 
sense, see also Buhtlingk and Both’s Lexicon, e.vv. dhd and dhl ; and 
compare my article “ On the Interpretation of the Veda,” Joum. Roy. 
As. Soc. p. 372. 

The Linga Purana (Part II. sec. 48, 5 fif., Bombay lithographed ed.) 
gives the following “ varieties ” of the Gayatrl, adapted to modem 
Saiva worship : 

Oftyalrt-bheduh 1 Tatpurmhaya vidmahe rSg-viiuddhdya dhimahi \ 
Tan nah S'ivah prachodayat \ Ganambikuyai vidmahe karma-eiddhyai 
cha dhimahi \ Tan no Gaurl prachodayat | Tatpurmhaya vidmahe Maha- 
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derat/a dhimahi | Tan no Rudrah prachodaydt \ Tatpuruthdya vidmahe 
Vaktratundaya dhUnahi \ Tan no Dantih prachodaydt \ Mahdoendya vid- 
mahe vag-visuddhdya dhimahi \ Tan nah Skandah prachodaydt \ Tlkelma- 
iringdya vidmahe Vedapdddya dhimahi \ Tan no VfUhah prachodayad 
ityddi | 

“ I . We contemplate That Purusha, wo meditate * him who is pure in 
speech ; may That S'iva stimulate us. 2. We contemplate Ganiimbik^ 
and wo meditate Eonnasiddhi (the accomplishment of works); may 
That Oauri stimulate us. 3. We contemplate That Purusha, and we 
meditate Mahadeva ; may that Rudra stimulate us. 4. Wo contemplate 
That Purusha, and we meditate Vaktratunda (Ganc4a) ; may That 
Danti (the elephant) stimulate us. 5. We contemplate Mahasena 
(Kiirtikcya, and we meditate him who is pure in speech ; may That 
Skanda stimulate us. 6. We contemplate Tikshna^ringa (the sharp- 
homed), and wo meditate the Yeda-footed; may Ypisha (the bull) 
stimulate us.” 

Soma. — R.Y. ri. 47, 3. Ayam me pUah udiyartti vdcham ayam mant- 
thdm uiatlm ajlgah j 

“This [soma], when drunk, stimulates my speech [or hymn]; this 
called forth the ardent thought.” 

It may be said that this and the other following texts relating to 
Soma, should not be quoted as proofs that any idea of divine inspiration 
was entertained by the ancient Indian bards, os they can mean nothing 
more than that the rishis were sensible of a stimulating effect on their 
thoughts and powers of expression, produced by the exhilarating 
draughts of the juice of that plant in which they indulged. But the 
rishis had come to regard Soma as a god, and apparently to be passion- 
ately devoted to his worship. See the Second Yolumo of this work, 
pp. 470 ff., and especially pp. 474, 475; and my account of this deity 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1865, pp. 135 ff. 

Compare what is said of the god Dionysus (or Bacchus) in the Bacchm 
of Euripides, 294 : 

Mams Salfiuv Sfit* yitp 
Koi fiaviiiss fioyrtK^v voXAV 
*OToy yhp h a&p! 

tiiytiv rb fiihXov rohs fi*fi.r\v6rras sroiu. 

^ I retain here this sense of the word, which is probably the most commonly 
receired. 
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" And this deity is a prophet. For Bacchic excitement and raring have in them 
much prophetic power. For when this god enters in force into tho body, he causes 
those who rare to forotell the future.” 

R.y. viii. 48, 3. Apama tomam amrituh ahhuma aganma jyotir avi- 
dama devun \ kim nunam asmdn kfinavad aratih him u dhurttir amnia 
marlyafga \ 

“We have drunk the soma, we have become immortal, we have 
entered into light, wo have known the gods ; what can an enemy now 
do to us? what can tho malice of any mortal effect, o immortal god?”” 

(This passage is quoted in the conunentary of Gaudapada on the 
Sankhya Karika, verse 2, and is translated (incorrectly as regards the 
last clause), by Prof. Wilson, in p. 13 of his English version.) 

A curious parallel to this last Yedic text is to be found in the 
satirical drama of Euripides, the Cyclops, 578 ff. ; though there, of 
course, the object is merely to depict tho drunken elevation of the 
monster Polyphemus : 

'O 8* ivpop6s fiot avpiltfuyfilvos SoKci 
Tp yf ^tpta$ai, tov Atdr t« rhtf 6p6vo¥ 

Afvffau rh way tc iaiftAvwv kyvby <rf/3as. 

“ The sky, commingled with the earth, appears 
• To whirl around; I see the throne of Jovo, 

And all the awful glory of the gods." 

R.V. ix. 25, 5. Anuho janayan girah Sontah pataU aywihag Indraiii 
gachchan havihratuh | 

“ The ruddy Soma, generating hymnt, with the powers of a poet (or 
with the understanding of a sage), united with men, is purified, resort- 
ing to Indra.” 

ix. 76, 4 Pila matinam asamathla-kuvyah \ 

“ [Soma] father of our hymns, of incomparable wisdom.” 

ix. 95, 2. Harih srijdnah pathyum ritaeya iyartti vucham arileva 
nutam \ devo devdndm guhydni ndma dciehkrinoti barhiihi pravdche \ 

” This text may be versified as follows : 

We’ve quaffed the soma bright. 

And are immortal grown ; 

We’ve entered into light. 

And all the gods have known. 

What focman now can harm. 

Or mortal vex us, more ? 

Through thee, beyond alarm. 

Immortal god, we soar. 
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“ The golden [Soma] when poured out along the path of the cere- 
mony, sends forth his voice, as a rower propels a boat. A god, he 
reveals the mysterious natures of the gods to the bard upon the sacred 
grass.” (See R.V. ii. 42, 1, and i. 116, 9, quoted in p. 240.) 

ix. 96, 5 (= S.V. ii. 293-5). Somah parate janito. matlndm janitiX 
divo janitd prithivyah | janitd Agnfr janita turyatya janitU Indratya 
janiiu uta Viahnoh | 6. Brahma devanam padavth kavtndm rishir viprdndm 
mahiiho mrigdndm \ iytm gfidhrdnuih tradhilir randndm Somah pai'i- 
tram ati eti rehhan \ 7. Prdrlvipad vdchah urmitit m sindhur girah 
somah pavamdno manlshdh ityddi \ 

“ Soma is purified, he who is the generator of hymns, of Dyaus, of 
Prithivl, of Agni, of Surya, of Indra, and of Vishnu. 6. Soma, who 
is a brihmiin-priest among the gods (or priests),** a leader among the 
poets, a rishi among sages, a bnfialo among wild beasts, a falcon among 
vultures, an axe amid the forests, advances to the filter with a sound. 
ITie purified Soma, like the sea rolling its waves, has poured forth 
songs, hymns, and thoughts,” etc. (Sec Benfey’s translation of this 
passage in his Sama-veda, pp. 238 and 253; and Ifirukta-parisishta, 
ii. 12, 13.) 

Varuna. — R.V. viii. 41, 5, 6. Yo dharttd Ihuvandndm yah usrdndm 
aptchyd teda ndmdni guhyd \ sa kaiih kdiyd purii rdpam dyaur iva 
pushyaii . . . . | Yasmtn n'srdni kdvyd chakre ndbhir ivi Srild ityddi \ 

‘‘He who is the upholder of the worlds (Varuna), who knows the 
secret and mysterious natures of the cows, he, a sage [or poet], manifests 

sage [or poetical] works, as tho sky does many forms In liim all 

sage works abide, as tho nave within a wheel,” etc. (See R.V. vii. 
87, 4, in p. 248, and ix. 95, 2, above, in this page.) 

Varuna, Mitra, and Aryaman. — R.V. vii. 66, 11. Vi ye dadhuh Sara- 
darn mdsam dd ahar yajnam aktuih cha dd j-icham \ andpyam Varuna 
Mitrah Aryamd kshatram rdjdnah dSata \ 

” The kings, Varuna, Mitra, and Aryaman, who made the autumn, 
tho month, and then the day, the sacrifice, night, and then the Rich, 
possess an unrivalled power.” 

" It appears from Prof. Beafeys note on S.V. ii. 294 (=R.V. ii. 96, 6, quoted 
here), that the sclioliast on that passage makes drrdndm = rilrijam, “priests.” 

As this verse ascribes the formation of the Rich to the gods who are named in 
it, mjr remark, in p. 3 above, that the Purusba Sukta contains “ the onl^ passage in 
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The following passage of the Eig- veda has (as we have seen above, 
p. 69, note 79, and p. 75) been quoted by Indian commentators and 
aphorists to prove the eternity of the Veda, on its own authority : 

R.V. viii. 64, 6. Tatmai nunam abhidyavt vdchd Virupa nityaya \ 
vrithne chodatva suthfutim \ 

“Send forth praises, Virupa, to this heaven-aspiring and prolific 
Agni, mth perpetual voice." (See i. 45, 3, etc., quoted above, p. 220.) 

There is, however, no reason whatever to suppose that the words 
nityaya vdeha mean an 3 rthing more than perpetual voice. There is no 
ground for imagining that the rishi entertained any such conception as 
became current among the systematic theologians of later times, that 
his words were eternal. The word nitya is used in the same sense 
“perpetual" in R.V. ix. 12, 7 (= S.V. ii. 55, 2), where it is said of 
Soma : nitya-stotro vanatpatir ihlndm antar ityddi \ “ The monarch of 
the woods, continually-praised, among the hymns,” etc., as well as in 
the two following texts ; 

R.V. ix. 92, 3. — Somah pundnah sadah eti nityam ityddi \ 

“ The pure Soma comes to his perpetual abode [or to his abode con- 
tinually'], etc. 

X. 39, 14 (quoted above, p. 236). Nitydih m sunuih tanayam da- 
dhdndh | 

“ Continuing the series like an unbroken line of descendants.’’ 

The tenor of the numerous texts adduced in this Section seems 
clearly to establish the fact that some at least of the ancient Indian 
rishis conceived themselves to be prompted and directed, in the com- 
position of their hymns and prayers, by supernatural aid, derived from 
various deities of their pantheon. It may add force to the proof de- 
rived from these texts, and show that I am the less likely to have mis- 
understood their purport and spirit, if I adduce some evidence that a 
similar conception was not unknown in another region of the ancient 
Indo-European world, and that the expressions in which the early 
Grecian bards laid claim to an inspiration emanating from the Muses, 
or from Apollo, were not mere figures of speech, but significant, origin- 
ally, of a popular belief. Most of the following passages, from Hesiod 

the hymns of the B.V. in vhich the creation of the Vedas is described," requires some 
qualification. 
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and Homer, in which this idea is enunciated, are referred to in Mr. 
Grote’s History of Greece, i. 478. 

Hesiod, Theogony, 22 : 

*Ai v\) *H<tIo9ov itoAV 

^Apras TotpuiiyoyB' *Z\iK&yos 9vo ^O0^O(O. 

T<^>'8f 8/ vpt&Turra $tai wpht fivQoy fcnray| 

MoDcrai ’OXv/iinctSf}, Kovptu iuyi6xoio, 

Tloip^yft &ypav\ot, xdx* 4K4yx*(tt yourr^pts Ztoyf 
*'l8^c»' if'CuBca voAA^ \4yfiy irvpourty 6fiOia, 

'*lip*y 8\ }ur' 464\vp.€y^ ii\r}94a p.vB4iaaffB<u. 

*As fpaaay Kovpai pty4i\ov A\os iLprt^wftai' 

Ko/ /ioi fftnjwrpoy f8oy, Sdtpyris 4pt9r}\4os B^oy^ 

Ap4}^aeeu BrfriT^y' 4y4wy*v<rfU' S4 fioi itfSiiy 
Sflr/y, i/s xAtloipi rd r* 4(r<rip*yOt vpi r* /iyrOf 
Ka! p( K4\oy6* v/iyiTy fuucdpwy y4yos 46yr»yt 
T* &vr^r Kpvrrdy ri Ka\ S<rr*pov <ie(8<i*'. 

“The Muses once conferred the dower 
On Hesiod of poetic power, 

As underneath the sacred steep 
Of Helicon he fed bis sheep. 

And thus they spake, * Inglorious race 
Of rustic shepherds, gluttons base, 

Full many fictions we can weave 
Which by their truthlike air deceive; 

But, know, we also hare the skill 
True tales to tell, whene’er we will,’ 

They spake, and gave into my hand 
A fair luxuriant laurel wand ; 

And breathed into me speech divine, 

That two-fold science might be mine; 

That future scenes I might unveil, 

And of the past unfold the tale. 

They bade me hymn the race on high 
Of blessed gods who never die ; 

And evermore begin my lays, 

And end them, with tbc Muses’ praise." 

Hesiod, Theogony, 94 : 

*Ek ydp Movffdtgy aal 4$cri&6\ov *AT6Wtoyos 
’'AvBpcs doi8ol facni' ^rl KiBaptarcUt 

’Ea 8i Albs 0atri\^9s> 

Tbc bards who strike the lyre and sing. 

From Phoebus and the Muses spring : 

From Jove's high race descends the king." 

The foUowing are the words in which the author of the Iliad invokes 
the aid of the Muses, to qualify him for enumerating the generals of 
the Grecian host (Iliad, ii. 484) : 
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**E<nr«rc rDr fJMi Momtoi tx**^^* 

yap $*ai icrt wdpfirr4 rt ftfT« rt irdanoy 
icXco9 Zioy dicoCofifr 6u94 rt tZfitv. 

“Tell me the truth, ye Muses, tell. 

Ye who on high Olympus dwell ; 

For, omnipresent, ye can scan 
Whate’ever on earth is done by man. 

Whilst we vague rumours only learn 
And nothing certain can discern." 

But the Muses could also take away, as well as impart, the gift of 
song, as appears from Iliad, ii. 594 ff. : 

‘^i'0a T< MoGcrai 

'ArrSfttyat Bdfivpaf rhy 9fr^lKa wadcay doi8nt* 

Srtvro yiip 4vxZfx*yot Pitcr)a4fitv, Ktvtp lir dvrol 
Movaat dsiSotcr, tcovpat Aibr dtytZxoto. 

*Ai 8^ vriphy Biiray^ dvrap doiZ^y 

6«nr«<rlij*' d^kovro, ical 4K\4\a6oy Kt$apt<rrvy. 

“ 'Twas there the Muses, we are told, 

Encountered Thamyris of old. 

He boasted that the minstrel throng 
To him must yield the prize of song ; 

Tea, even olthougb, among the rest, 

The Muses should the palm contest. 

Aware of his presumption, they 
Both took his skill in song away, 

And power to wake the tuneful lyre 
And struck him blind, in vengeful ire." 

The following passages from the Odyssey refer to Demodocus, the 
bard who sang at the court of Alcinous, King of the Phaeacians (Odys- 
sey, viii. 43 ff.): ^ , «*«-.*/ 

’ ' KaktffotrBt 8« S«ior doiSo**, 

AiifiddoKOP' T<p yap irtpi ZwKty doi8^r, 

T/pwfu', Zwirp Bvfihs ^worpCyyffiv dcfScu'. 

“ And go, the bard divine invite : — 

The god hath given him skill 
By song all others to delight, 

Whenever he may will. 

Odyssey, viii. 62 ff. : 

Knpa( 8* 4yyvB*v iyotr ipi4\pop doiZhr' 

w4pi MoDo* 8i8ov 8’ dyaBdw rt kok6p t€, 

fiky ifAtpfft 8i'8ov 8* ^8«roi' doIS^i'. 

“The herald came, and within him brought 
The bard whom all with longing sought. 

The Muse's darling, he had good 
As well as ill from her received; 

With power of dulcet song endued, 

But of his eyesight too bereaved." 
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Here tho Muso is described as the arbitress of the bard’s destiny in 
other points besides the gift and withdrawal of song. 

Odyssey, riii. 73: 

Nowr' ip* dtiiifLtPOi xX4a ctySpwK k.t.X. 

“Stirr’d by the Mose tho bard extoU'd 
Id song tho deeds of warriors bold.” 

A little farther on, Ulysses says of Demodocus (Odyssey, viii. 479ff.): 

I1a<r( yip dy$p^ot<riP iwix^anotciv dotSot 

ifAfiopol ilffi irtU diSoOv, Svi'cic* ipa <r^af 
'^Oifios Mover* ^tA.i}<rc Si ^vAoi* ioiSwv. 

“ All mortal men with awe regard, 

And honourably treat, the bard ; 

Because tho Muso has taught him lays, 

And dearly lores his timcful race." 

And again he addresses him thus (Odyssey, viii. 487) : 

ArifiSioKt f^oxti ih $porAp kwiyrcffp. 

*H 9^ 7 < Momt* ^d(8o{c ^ihs woir, ^ tre y Ard^Awv. 

Alf}P yip Kari Kivfiov *Kx 9M¥ hro¥ &#18cit, K.r.A. 

Demodocus, beyond the rest 
Of mortals 1 esteem thee blest. 

For thee, the Muse, Jove’s child, has taught, 

Or Pha^bus in thee skill has wrought ; 

So perfectly thou dost relate 
The story of the Aigives* fate." ** 

Phemius, the Ithacan minstrel, thus supplicates Ulysses to spare his 
life (Odyssey, xxii. 345 ff.): 

*Avt^ to( ^•rJv’Kra* 4xor f<rcr«Tai, ftircr doiSJv 
Tc $*oi9t Ko) iv$p^ot9iP delSw. 

*Avro8t8cucror 8* ^i/d, S«8i 8( poi 4 p ^ptalp tijuts 
riayrolaf 

Thou soon wilt grieve, if thou the bard sbouldst slay, 

To gods as well as men who pours bis lay. 

Self-taught I am ^ and yet within my mind 
A god hath gendered strains of every kind.*' 

w “ That is," says Mr. Grotc, Demodocus has either been inspired as a poet by 
the muse, or as a prophet by Apollo, fur the Homeric Apollo is not the god of song. 
Kalchas, the prophet, receives his inspiration from Apollo, who confers upon him the 
same knowledge, both of past and future, as the Muses give to Hesiod." But docis 
not this passage (Odyssey viii. 488) rather show that the Homeric Apollo was tho god 
of song, as well as the bestower of prophetic intuition ; and do we not learn the same 
from Iliad, i. 603 ? In any case, it is quite clear from Theog. 94, quoted above, that 
Heeiod regarded Apollo in this character. 
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Tho early Greeks believed that the gift of prophecy also, as well as 
that of song, was imparted by the gods to mortals. This appears both 
from Hesiod, as already quoted, and from the following passage of Homer 
(Hiad, i. 6y) : 

Kc£A]i;ar Bt^roplZrii, 6iuyoT6\up 6x' ipurroSy 
*Os rd t’ 46vra ret t * iaa6ntya^ irp6 t’ i^yra, 

Kal y^taa^ ityhaai^ *Axcuvy 'TAioj' fiirw, 

*Hy 8ii fuunoffiinjy, “Hjy 6i wopt ^o7$as *Aw6Wuy, 

“ Of augurs visest, Calchas knew 
Things present, past, and future too. 

By force of that divining skill, 

Vouchsafed to him hy Phtehus’ will, 

The Grecian fleet he safely bore 
From Aulis’ bay to Iliun’s shore.” 

It is thus argued by Mr. Grote that the early Greeks really believed 
in the inspiration of their bards by the Muses (History of Greece, 
i. 477 IF.): 

“ His [the early Greek’s] faith is ready, literal and uninqniring, 
apart from all thought of discriminating fact from fiction, or of detect- 
ing hidden and symbolized meaning : it is enough that what he hears 
be intrinsically plausible and seductive, and that there be no special 
cause to provoke doubt. And if indeed there were, the poet overrules 
such doubts by the holy and all-su£Scient authority of the Muse, whose 
omniscience is the warrant for his recital, as her inspiration is the cause 
of his success. The state of mind, and the relation of speaker to hearers, 
thus depicted, stand clearly marked in the terms and tenor of the an- 
cient epic, if we only put a plain meaning upon what wo read. The 
poet — like the prophet, whom he so much resembles — sings under 
heavenly guidance, inspired by the goddess to whom ho has prayed for 
her assisting impulse. She puts the words into his mouth and the in- 
cidents into his mind ; he is a privileged man, chosen as her organ, and 
speaking from her revelations. As the Muse grants the gift of song to 
whom she will, so she sometimes in her anger snatches it away, and 
the most consummate human genius is then left silent and helpless. It 
is true that these expressions, of the Muse inspiring and the poet sing- 
ing a tale of past times, have passed from the ancient epic to compo- 
sitions produced under very different circumstances, and have now de- 
generated into unmeaning forms of speech ; but they gained currency 
originally in their genuine and literal acceptation. If poets had from 
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the beginning written or recited, the predicate of singing would never 
have been ascribed to them ; nor would it ever have become customary 
to employ the name of the Muse as a die to be stamped on licensed 
fiction, unless the practice had begun when her agency was invoked 
and hailed in perfect good faith. Belief, the fruit of deliberate inquiry, 
and a rational scrutiny of evidence, is in such an age unknown ; the 
simple faith of the time slides in unconsciously, when the imagination 
and feeling are exalted ; and inspired authority is at once imdcrstood, 
easily admitted, and implicitly confided in.” 

If we extend our researches over the pages of Homer, we shall 
speedily discover numerous other instances of a belief in divine inter- 
ference in human affairs, not merely (1) in the general government of 
the world, in the distribution of good and evil, and the allotment of the 
diversified gifts, intellectual, moral, and physical, which constitute the 
innumerable varieties of human condition, but also (2) in the way of 
special suggestion, guidance, encouragement, and protection, afforded to 
individuals. 

Illustrations of the general control exercised by the gods over the 
fortunes of mankind may be found in the following passages of the 
Iliad, — xiii. 730 ff., and of the Odyssey, — i. 347 f. ; iv. 236 f. ; vi. 
188 f.; viii. 167-175; xvii. 218, 485 ff. 

The following are illustrations of the special interference of the gods 
on behalf of their favourites: Iliad, i. 194 ff., 218; iii. 380 ff.; v. Iff.; 
vii. 272; xiii. 60 f., 435; xvi. 788 ff. : — Odyssey, i. 319 ff.; iii. 26 ff.; 
xiv. 216 f., 227 ; xri. 159 ff.® Of the latter class of passages, I quote 
two specimens. 

Odyssey, i. 319 ff. : 

*H ip At ftroviT* iT4$7) y\avtt&rtt 
^Oprit S* As ivtywita tUwTaro' 8’ M 0vfi^ 

BijKf pivot Kol 6ip(tot^ inripvrjofv Tf 1 trarpit 
MaWov It* ^ t8 iripoifftv A 81 ^ptalv pcri voiioat 
Bdpfirjfffv Kori Bupivj Ataaro yip Ofhv livai. 

“As tbos she spake, Athene flew 
Aloft, and soared beyond his view. 

H is soul she tilled with force and fire, 

' And stronger memory of his sire. 

Amazed, ho felt the inward force, ' 

And de<-mcd a god must be its sonree." 

» Compare Prof. DIackie's dissertation on the theology of Homer in the “ Classical 
Museum," vol. vii. pp. 4U ff. 
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"When Telemaohus urges his youth and inexperience as a reason for 
diffidence in approaehing Nestor, Minerva says to him (Odyssey, iii. 26) : 

TijA^/iox*, SAAo fiii) itn-hs M (ppiai <rp(ri ■'O^ircit, 

''AAXa Si Kol Satfiuy &woHiatraf iw oiu 
*'Oi/ fft 6«5r dtKirri ytriaBai rt t «. 

“ Some thing* thy mind iteelf »h«ll reach. 

And other thing* a god shall teach ; 

For bom and bred thou nC’cr hadst been 
Unless they god* had will'd, I ween. 

These passages, however, afford only one exemplification of the idea 
which runs through, and in feet created, the entire mythology of the 
Greeks, viz. that all the departments of life and of nature were ani- 
mated, controlled, and governed by particular deities, by whom they 
were represented, and in whom they were personified. 

The Indian mythology, — as is evident to every reader of the Vedas, 
as well as (to some extent) to the student of the Puranas, — is distin- 
guished by the same tendency as the Grecian. Indra, Agni, Vayu, 
Savitri, Surya, and many other gods are nothing else than personifica- 
tions of the elements, while Vach or SarasvatT and some other deities, 
represent either the divine reason by which the more gifted men were 
supposed to be inspired, or some mental function, or ceremonial ab- 
straction. 

In the later religious history, however, of the two races, the Hellenic 
and the Indian, there is in one respect a remarkable divergence. 
Though the priestesses of the different oracles, and perhaps some other 
pretenders to prophetical intuition, were popularly regarded as speak- 
ing under a divine impulse,’* the idea of inspiration as attaching to 
poems or other compositions of a religious, didactic, or philosophical 
character, very soon became extinct. The Greeks had no sacred Scrip- 
tures. Although a supernatural character was popularly ascribed to 
Pythagoras, Epimenides, and Empedocles, tho Hellenic philosophers in 
general spoke and wrote in dependance on their own reason alone. 
They rarely professed to be guided by any supernatural assistance, or 
claimed any divine authority for their dogmas.” Nor (unless such 

” See Xagcbtuch’s Nachhomorischc Theologie, pp. 173 ff., and Dr. Karl Kohler's 
Prophetismos der Hebraer und die Mantik der Griechen in ibrem gegenseitigen Ver- 
haltniss, (Darmstadt, I860), pp. 39 ff. 

“ I express myself eautiously here, os a learned friend profoundly versed in the 
study of Plato is of opinion that there are Iraees in the writings of that author of a 

18 
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may have been the caae at a very late period) was any infallibility 
claimed for any of them by their successors. 

In India, on the other hand, the indistinct, and perhaps hesitating, 
belief which some of the ancient rishis seem to have entertained in 
their own inspiration was not suffered to die out in the minds of later 
generations. On the contrary this belief grew up (as we have seen above, 
pp. 57-138, and 207 ff.) by degrees into a fixed persuasion that all the 
literary productions of those early sages had not only resulted from a 
supernatural impulse, but were infallible, divine, and even eternal. 
These works have become the sacred Scriptures of India. And in the 
popular opinion, if not in the estimation of the learned, most Indian 
works of any importance, of a religious, scientific, or philosophical 
kind, which were produced at a later period, have come to be regarded 
as inspired, as soon as the lapse of ages had removed the writers beyond 
familiar or traditional knowledge, and invested their names with a halo 
of reverence. 

To return from this digression to the inquiry which was being pur- 
sued regarding the opinions of the ancient Vedic rishis on the subject 
of their own inspiration : 

How, it will be asked, are we to reconcile this impression which 
the rishis manifest of being prompted by supernatural aid, with the 
circumstance, which seems to be no less distinctly proved by the cita- 
tions made in the preceding section (pp. 232 ff.), that they frequently 
speak of themselves as having made, fabricated, or generated the hymns, 
without apparently betraying any consciousness that in this process 
they were inspired or guided by any extraneous assistance ? 

In reply to this I will only suggest (1) that possibly the idea of in- 
spiration may not have been held by the earliest rishis, but may have 
grown up among their successors ; or (2) that it may have been enter- 
tained by some rishis, and not by others ; or again (3), if both ideas 

claim to supematural guidance, though by no means to infallibility. See aUo the 
mention made of the inspiration ascribed to Pythagoras, in Mr. Grote’s Greece, ir , 
528, 530 ; and the notices of Epimenides and Empedocles given by the same author, 
vol. iii. 112 ff., vol. vii. p. 174, and vol. viii. 465 f. ; and compare on the same sub- 
jects Bp. ThirlwsU’s Hist, of Greece, ii. 32ff., and 155 ff. ; and Plato, Legg. i. p. 642. 
See also Prof. Geddes's Phtedo, note P. p. 251, and the passages there referred to ; 
and the Tract of Dr. Kohler, above cited, pp. 60 and 64. 
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can be traced to the same author, we may suppose that the one notion 
was uppermost in his mind at one moment, and the other at another ; 
or (4) that he had no very clearly defined ideas of inspiration, and 
might conceive that the divine assistance of which he was conscious, or 
which at least he implored, did not render his hymn the less truly the 
production of his own mind ; that, in short, the existence of a human, 
was not incompatible with that of a superhuman, element in its com- 
position. 

The first of these suppositions is, however, attended with this diffi- 
culty, that both conceptions, viz., that of independent unassisted com- 
position, and that of inspiration, appear to bo discoverable in all parts 
of the Big-veda. As regards the second supposition, it might not be 
easy (in the uncertainty attaching to the Vedic tradition contained in 
the Anukramanl or Yedic index) to show that such and such hymns 
were written by such and such rishis, rather than by any others. It 
may, however, become possible by continued and careful eomparison of 
the Vedic hymns, to arrive at some probable conclusions in regard to 
their authorship, so far at least as to determine that particular hymns 
should probably be assigned to particular eras, or families, rather than 
to others. I must, however, leave such investigations to be worked 
out, and the results applied to the present subject, by more competent 
scholars than myself. 

III. While in many passages of the Veda, an efficacy is ascribed to 
the h}rmns, which is perhaps nothing greater than natural religion 
teaches all men to attribute to their devotions, in other texts a mys- 
tical, magical, or supernatural power is represented as residing in the 
prayers and metres. (See Weber’s Vajasaneyi-Sanhitss specimen, p. 61 ; 
and Vol. I. of this work, p. 242.) Some of the following texts are of 
the latter kind. 

Thus in R.V. i. 67, 3, it is said : 

Ajo na Icth&m dadhura prithhlm tattambha dy&m numirehhih taiyaik \ 

“ (Agni) who like the unborn, supported the broad earth, and up- 
held the sky by true prayers.” 

The following is part of Sayaga's annotation on this verse : 

Mantrair divo dhirarntm TaiUifiyt tamdmndtam | “dtcdh tax adit- 
yatya tvarga-lokatya pardeho 'tipdtdd abibttayuh \ tam chhandobhir adri- 
han dhrilyd ” iti | yadvd tatyair mantraib Hdyamdno 'gnir dydffx tat- 
tambha iti I 
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“ The supporting of the sky by mantras is thus recorded in the 
Taittirlya : ‘ The gods feared lest the sun should fall down from the 
heaven ; they propped it up by metres.’ Or the verse may mean that 
Agui, being lauded by true mantras, upheld the sky.” 

Seo also £.V. i. 96, 2, quoted above, in p. 225, and Ait. Br. ii. 33, 
cited in the First Yolumo of this work, p. 180. 

i. 164, 25. Jagald nndhuSt divi attabhayad rathantare tHryam pari 
apaSyal \ gdyatrasya tamidha* titrah dhut tato tnahnd pra rtriehe ma- 
hitvd I 

“ By the Jagatl metre he fixed the waters in the sky ; he beheld the 
sun in the Rathantara (a portion of the Sama-veda) : there are said to 
be three divisions of the Gayatra ; hence it surpasses [all others] in 
power and grandeur.” 

iii. 53, 12. Vihdmitrasya rakiKaii hrahma idam Bhdratam janam j 

"The prayer of Yisvamitra protects this tribe of the Bhoratoa.” 
(See Yol. I. pp. 242 and 342.) 

V. 31, 4. Brahmdnah Indram mahayanto arkair avardhayan Ahaye 
hantavai u | 

“ The priests magnifying Indra by their praises, have fortified him 
for slaying Agni.” 

Compare the following texts already quoted, iii. 32, 13, p. 226 ; vi. 
44, 13, p. 227; viii. 6, 11, p. 228; viii. 8, 8, p. 243; viii. 44, 12, 
p. 230; viii. 63, 8, p. 230; x. 67, 13, p. 244; and also i. 10, 5; iL 
11, 2; ii. 12, 14; iii. 34, 1, 2 ; v. 31, 10; viii. 6, 1, 21, 31, 35; viii. 
13, 16; viii. 14, 5, 11 ; viii. 82, 27; and viii. 87, 8, where a similar 
power of augmenting, or strengthening, the gods is attributed to the 
hymns. 

v. 40, 6 Gdtham turyaih tamatd apavratena (urlyena brahmand 

acindad Atrih \ 8 Atrih turyatya divi chakshur dihdt tvarbhdnor 

a pa mdydh aghutahat \ 9. Yam vai tdryain tvarbhdnut tainaid avidhyad 
usurah I Atrayat tarn anvavindan na hi anye aiaknuvan | 

“ Atri, by his fourth prayer, discovered the sun which had been con- 
cealed by tbe hostile darkness. 8 Atri placed the eye of the sun 

in the sky, and dispelled the illusions of Svorbhanu. 9. The Atris 
discovered the sun, which Svarbhanu, of the Asura race, had pierced 
with darkness ; no other could [effect this].” (See Yol. I. of this work, 
pp. 242 and 469.) 
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vi. 75, 19 tarn tarve dhikrvmtu brahma varma maman- 

taram | 

“ May all the gods destroy him ; the prayer is my protcctiiig armour.” 

vii. 19, 11. Ifu Indra iura ttavamanah iiti brahma-juta* tanvd vavri- 
dhawa ityddi \ 

“ Heroic Indra, lauded, and impelled by our prayers, grow in body 
through (our) aid [or longing],” etc. (Compare viii. 13, 17, 25.) 

Tii. 33, 3 Even nu ham ddsardjne Suddeam pravad Indro brah- 

tnand ro Vasieh(hdh | 5 Vasi»h(ha»ya etwiatah Indrah airod urum 

Triteubhyah ahrinod u lolam | 

“ Indra has deliTercd Sudas in the combat of the ten kings through 
your prayer, o Yasishthas. 5. Indra heard Yasishtha when he praised, 
and opened a wide place for the Tritsns.” (See Yol. I. pp. 242 and 319.) 

yiii. 49, 9. Edhi nah Ayne ehayd pdhi uta dvitlyayd | pdhi ylrbhis tie- 
fibhir urjdmpate pdhi chataeribkir raeo | 

“ Protect us, Agni, through the first, protect us through the second, 
protect us, lord of power, through three hymns, protect us through 
four, thou bright god.” 

The following passage celebrates the numbers of the metres : 

X. 114, 8, 9. Sahaeradhd panchadaidni ukthd ydvad dyuvd-prithitl 
tdvad it tat | Sahaeradhd mahimdnah eahaerath ydvad brahma viehthitafu 
tdvati vdk | 9. Kai ehhandaedih yoyam dveda dhirah ho dhiehnydm praii 
vdcham papdda \ kam ritvijdm aeh(amam Suram dhwr harl Indraeya ni 
chikdya kabt evit \ 

8. “There arc a thousand times fifteen ukthae ; that extends as far 
as heaven and earth. A thousand times a thousand are their glorious 
manifestations ; speech is commensurate with devotion. 9. What sage 
knows the [whole] series [or application] of the metres ? Who has 
attained devotional speech ? Whom do they call the eighth hero among 
priests ? Who has perceived the two steeds of Indra ? ” 

(The word dhiehnya is said by Yaska, Nirukta, viii. 3, to be = to 
dhiehanya, and that again to be = to dhiehand-bhava, “springing” frum 
dhiehand, “speech,” or “ sacred speech.” 

I conclude the series of texts relating to the power of the mantras 
by quoting the whole of the 130th hymn of the 10 th Man dale of the 
Hig-veda ; 

1. To yajno vihatae tanlubhie tatah ekaiatam deva-karmebhir dyatah | 
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If/M vayanti pitaro ye Syayuh pra vaya apa vaya State tate \ 2. Puman 
enam tanute utkrinatti puman ti (atne adhi nake asmin \ ime mayukhsh 
upa shedur u tadah tSmSni chakrut iasarSni otave { 3. Ks Silt pramS 
pratimS kirn nidSnam Sjyam kirn Salt paridhih kah Salt | ehhandah kim 
Salt prSugmh kim uktham yad devSh devam ayajanta vihe j 4. Ayner 
ySyatrl abhavat tayuyvS uahnihayS Sarits tambabhuva | anuahfubhS 
Somah ukthair mahatvSn Brihaapater brihati vSeham Seat \ 5. VirSn 
MitrSvarunayor abhihrlr Inirasya triahtub iha bhsgah ahnah \ VistSm 
depSn jagatl Svivesa tena chsklripre riahayo manuthySh \ 6. Chsklripre 
Una riahayo mamithySh yajne jSU pitarah nah purSne \ paiyan manye 
manatS chakahatS tan ye imam yajnam ayajanta pSrve \ 7. Saha-stomSh 
taha-chhandatah Svritah aaha-pramsh fithayah aapta daivySh \ purveahSm 
panthSm anudriiya dhlrSh anvSlebhire rathyo na raimtn \ 

“1. The [web of] sacrifice which is stretched on every side with 
threads,** which is extended with one hundred [threads], the work of 
the gods, — these fathers who have arrived weave it ; they sit where it 
is extended, [saying] ‘ weave forwards, weave backwards.’ 2. The 
Man stretches it out and spins it, the Man has extended it over this 
sky. These rays approached the place of sacrifice; they made the 
Siima verses the shuttles for the woof. 3. What was the measure [of 
the ceremonial], what the form, what the type, what the oblation, 
what the enclosing fuel, what the metre, what the prduga, and what 
the uktha, when all the gods sacrificed to the god ? 4. The gayatrl 
was associated with Agni; Savitri was conjoined with tho ushnihu; 
and Soma, gladdening (us) through hymns (ukthaa), with the anush- 
tubh ; tho brihati attached itself to the speech of Brihaspati. 5. The 
viraj adhered to Mitra and Vamna ; the trishtnbh, a portion of the 
day(?), [accompanied] Indra. The jagatl entered into tho Vi^vedevas. 
By this means human rishis wore successful. 6. By this means our 
human fathers tho rishis wore successful, when this ancient sacrifice 

“ In R.V. X. 67, 2, we find the same word tantu occurring : To yqjnaaya preua- 
dhanaa tantur dereahu atataa tarn ahutam naalmahi | “ May we obtain him [Agni] 
who is ofl'ered, who is the fulfiUer of sacrifice, who is tho thread stretched to the 
gods.” (Comp, the versions given by Prof. Miiller in the Joum. R. A. S. for 1866, pp. 
449, and 457.) Prof. Roth quotes under the word tantu the following text from the 
Taittiriya Brahmano, ii. 4, 2, 6 : A tantum Aynir divyaih tatana \ tvaSi not tantur 
ula aetur Agne team panthah ihavaai deea-yanah \ “ Agni has stretched tho divine 
thread. Thou, Agni, art our thread and bridge ; thou art the path leading to the 
gods.” 
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was celebrated. I believe that I behold with my mind, [as] with an 
eye, those ancients who performed this sacrifice. 7. The seven wise 
and divine rishis, with hymns, with metres, [with] ritual forms, and 
according to the prescribed measures, contemplating the path of the 
ancients, have followed it, like charioteers seizing the reins.” 

I shall not attempt to explain the meaning and purport of this ob- 
scure and mystical hymn, which has been translated by Mr. Colebrookc 
(Essays, i. 34, 35, or p. 18 of Williams and Norgate’s ed.). My object 
in quoting the verses is to show how the various metres are associated 
with the different deities, in this primeval and mysterious rite, and how 
a certain sanctity is thus imparted to them. In verse 7, it will be 
observed, the rishis are spoken of as seven in number, and as divine. 
The Atharva-veda (x. 7, 43, 44) gives the second verse somewhat dif- 
ferently from the Eig-veda, as follows : Pumdn enad vayati itdyrinalU 
pumiin enad vi jahhdra adhi ndke \ ime mayukhdh upa taetahhur divatn 
edmuni chakrus tatardni vdtace | “The Man weaves and spins this: 
the Man has spread this over the sky. These rays have propped up 
the sky ; they have made the Sfima-verses shuttles for the woof.” 

IV. But whatever may have been the nature or the source of the 
supernal illumination to which the rishis laid claim, it is quite clear 
that some among them at least made no pretensions to anything like a 
perfect knowledge of all subjects, human and divine, as they occasion- 
ally confess their ignorance of matters in which they felt a deep interest 
and curiosity. This is shown in the following texts : 

R.V. i. 164, 5. Pdkah prichchhdmi tnanaid avijdnan devdndin end 
nihitd paddni \ vatte lathkaye adhi aapta tantun vi tatnire kacayah 
otavai u \ 6. Achikitvdn ehikitaeai chid alra kaidn pfichchhdmi vidmane 
na videdn | vi ya» taetambha »hal imd rajdmii ajaeya rupe kirn api svid 
ekam | 37. Na vi jdndmi yad iva idam aemi ninyah tannaddho manatd 
ehardmi | yadd md dgan prathamajdh ritasya dd id vdchah ainuve bhd- 
gam atydh | 

“ 5. Ignorant, not knowing in my mind, I enquire after these 
hidden abodes of the gods ; the sages have stretched out seven threads 
for a woof over the yearling calf [or over the sun, the abode of all 
things]. 6. Not comprehending, I ask those sages who comprehend 
this matter ; unknowing, [I ask] that I may know ; what is the one 
thing, in the form of the uncreated one, who has upheld these six 
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worlds ? 37. I do not recognize if I am like this ; I go on perplexed 

and bound in mind. When the first-bom sons of sacrifice [or truth] 
eomc to mo, then I enjoy a share of that word.” 

I do not attempt to explain the proper sense of these dark and 
mystical verses. It is sufficient for my purpose that they clearly ex- 
press ignorance on the part of the speaker. Prof. Wilson’s translation 
of the passages may bo compared. Prof. Muller, Anc. Ind. Lit. p. 567, 
renders verse 37 as follows : " I know not what this is that I am like ; 
turned inward I walk, chained in my mind. When the first-bom of 
time comes near me, then I obtain the portion of this speech.” 

X. 31, 7. Kim svid ranam kah « »a vriktha^ dsa yato dyuvd-priihkl 
ni»h(atakghukf \ »anta»thane ajare itautl ahdni purvir u»h<uo jaranta \ 

“ What was the forest, what the tree, out of which they fashioned 
heaven and earth, which continue to exist undecaying, whilst days, 
and many dawns have passed away ? ” 

Compare x. 81, 4, where the first of these lines is repeated and is fol- 
lowed by the words : ManUhino maruud priehhata id u tad yad adhy- 
atishfhad bhiivandni dhdrayan ] “Ask in your minds, ye intelligent, 
what that was en which he took his stand when upholding the worlds;” 
and see verse 2 of the same hymn. 

i. 1 85, 1 . Katara purtd katard apard ayah hathd jdU kavayo ko vi veda | 
“ Which of these two (Heaven and Earth) is the first ? which is the 
last ? How were they produced } Who, o sages, knows ? ” 

X. 88, 18. Kati agnayah kati turydsah kaii ushatah kati u tvid dpah \ 
na upaspijam vah pitaro vaddmi prichchhdmi vah kavayo vidmant kam \ 

" How many fires are there ? how many suns ? how many dawns ? 
how many waters? I do not, fathers, say this to you in jest ; I really 
ask you, sages, in order that I may know.” 

Compare x. 114, 9, above, p. 227. 

X. 129, 5. Tirakhlno vitato raimir eshdm adhah svid d»id upari icid 
dtU \ retodhdh dsan mahimdtiah dtan »vadhd acattat prayalih parattdt \ 
6. Kah addha veda kah iha pravoehat kuta^ djdtd kutah iyam viarishtih | 
andy devdh aaya viaarjanena atha ko veda yatah dbabhdva \ 7. Iyam via- 
riahfir yatah dbabhuva yadi vd dadhe yadi vd na \ yalf aaya adhyakahah 
parame vyoman aa anga veda yadi vd na veda | 

5. “ Their ray [or cord], obliquely extended, was it below, or was it 
above ? There were generative sources, and there were great powers. 
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sradha (a self-supporting principle) below, and effort above. 6. Who 
knows, who hath here declared, whence this creation was produced, 
whence [it came] ? The gods were subsequent to the creation of this 
universe ; who then knows whence it sprang ? 7. Whence this creation 
sprang, whether any one formed it or not, — he who, in the highest 
heavens, is the overseer of this universe, — ^he indeed knows, or he docs 
not know.” 

See the translation of the whole hymn by Mr. Colebrooko in his 
Essays, i. 33, 34, or p. 17 of Williams and Norgate’s ed. See also 
Prof. MuUcr’s version and comment in pp. 559-564 of his History of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature ; and my own rendering in the article on 
the “progress of the Vedic religion towards abstract conceptions of the 
Deity,” in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1865, pp. 345 f. 

We have seen (above, p. 62) that a claim is set up (by some un- 
specified writer quoted by Sayaga) on behalf of the Veda that it can 
impart an understanding of all things, past and future, subtile, proxi- 
mate, and remote ; and that according to Sankara Acharyya (on the 
Brahma-sutras, i. 1, 3) as cited above, p. 106, the knowledge which it 
manifests, approaches to omniscience. All such proud pretensions are, 
however, plainly enough disavowed by the rishis who uttered the com- 
plaints of ignorance which I have just adduced. It is indeed urged by 
Sayana (see above, p. 64) in answer to the objection, that passages like 
R.Y. X. 129, 5, 6, can possess no authority as sources of knowledge, 
since they express doubt, — that this is not their object, but that their 
intention is to intimate by a figure of speech the extreme profundity of 
the divine essence, and the great difficulty which any persons not well 
versed in the sacred writings must experience in comprehending it. 
There can, however, be little doubt that the authors of the passages I 
have cited did feel their own ignorance, and intended to give utterance 
to this feeling. As, however, such confessions of ignorance on the part 
of the rishis, if admitted, would have been incompatible with the doc- 
trine that the Veda was an infallible source of divine knowledge, it 
became necessary for the later theologians who held that doctrine to 
explain away the plain sense of those expressions. 

It sho\ild, however, be noticed that these confessions of ignorance and 
fallibility are by no means inconsistent with the supposition that the 
rishis may have conceived themselves to bo animated and directed in 
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the composition of their hymns by a divine impulse. Bat although 
the two rivals, Vasisbtha and Vi^vamitra, whether in the belief of 
their own superhuman insight, or to enhance their own importance, and 
recommend themselves to their royal patrons, talk proudly about the 
wide range of their knowledge (see above, pp. 246 ff.), it is not ne- 
cessary to imagine that, either in their idea or in that of the other 
ancient Indian sages, inspiration and infallibility were convertible or 
co-extensivc terms. The rishis may have believed that the supernatural 
aid which they had received enabled them to perform what they must 
otherwise have left unattempted, but that after all it communicated 
only a partial illumination, and left them still liable to mistake and 
doubt. 

I must also remark that this belief in their own inspiration which I 
imagine some of the rishis to have held, falls very far short of the con- 
ceptions which most of the later writers, whether Vai^eshika, Mlman- 
saka, or Vedantist, entertain in regard to the supernatural origin and 
authority of the Veda. The gods from whom the rishis supposed that 
they derived their illumination, at least Agni, Indra, Mitra, Yaruna, 
Soma, Pushan, etc., would all fall under the category of productions, 
or divinities created in time. This is clearly shown by the comments of 
Sankara on the Brahma Sutras, i. 3, 28, (above, pp. 101 IF.); and is other- 
wise notorious (see my “ Contributions to a knowledge of the Vedic Thc- 
ogony and Mythology ” in the Jl. R. A. S. for 1 864, p. 63). But if these 
gods were themselves created, and even (as we are told in the Rig-veda 
itself, X. 129, 6, cited in p. 280) produced subsequently to some other 
parts of the creation, the hymns with which they inspired the rishis, could 
not have been eternal. The only one of the deities referred to in the 
Rig-veda ns sources of illumination, to whom this remark would per- 
haps not apply, is Vach or Sarasvatl, who is identified with the supreme 
Brahma in the passage of the Brihod Aranyaka Upanishad quoted 
above (p. 208, note 179) ; though this idea no doubt originated sub- 
sequently to the era of the hymns. But it is not to created gods, like 
Agni, Indra, and others of the same class, that the origin of the Veda 
is referred by the Yai^eshikas, Mimansakas, or Yedantists. The Yai- 
^eshikas represent the eternal Isvaia as the author of the Yeda (see 
the passages which I have quoted in pp. 118 ff. and 209). The Ml- 
mdnsakas and Yedantists, as we have seen (pp. 70 ff., 09 ff. and 208), 
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either affirm that it is uncreated, or derive it from the eternal Brah- 
ma. And even those writers who may attribute the composition of 
the Veda to the personal and created Brahma (see pp. 69, 105 f. and 
208), with the Naiyuyikas who merely describe it as the work of a 
competent author (see pp. 116 f. and 209), and the Sankhyas (see pp. 
135 and 208), concur with the other schools in affirming its absolute 
infallibility. Their view, consequently (unless we admit an exception 
in reference to Vach), differs from that of the Vedic rishis themselves, 
who do not seem to have had any idea, either of their hymns being 
uncreated, or derived from the eternal Brahma, or of their being in- 
fallible. 

As regards the relation of the rishis to deities like Indra, it is also 
deserving of notice that later mythologists represent the former, not 
only as quite independent of the latter, and as gifted with an inherent 
capacity of raising themselves by their own austerities to the enjoy- 
ment of various superhuman faculties, but even os possessing the power 
of rivalling the gods themselves, and taking possession of their thrones. 
See the stories of Nahusha and Vi^varaitra in the First Volume of this 
work, particularly pp. 310 ff. and 404. Compare also the passages from 
the Rig-veda, x. 154, 2, and x. 167, 1, quoted above, p. 250, where 
the rishis ore said to have attained to heaven, and Indra to have con- 
quered it, by austere-fervour {tapat). 

Sect. V. — TexU from the Upanuhode, thawing the opinions of the authors 
regarding their own inspiration, or that of their predecessors, 

I shall now adduce some passages ffom different Uponishods, to 
show what opinions their authors entertained either in regard to their 
own inspiration, or that of the earlier sages, from whom they assert 
that their doctrine was derived by tradition. 

I. Svetasvatara Up. v. 2 (already quoted above, p. 184). Yo yonim 
yonim adhitishfhaty eko viivani rUpHni yonli cha sarruh \ r ithim pra 
sutam Kapilam yat tarn ogre jndnair bibhartti juyamdnam cha pasyet \ 

“He who alone presides over every place of production, over all 
forms, and aU sources of birth, who formerly nourished with various 
knowledge that rishi Kapila, who hod been bom, and beheld him at 
his birth.’’ 
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II. Sveta^ratara Up. yi. 21. Tapak • prahkitcii v»da - ptwaddeh eha 
Brahma ha S'vttaivataro Hha vidvdn | atydiramibhya^ paramam pauitram 
provdcha tamyag ri»hi-$angha-jtuhfam | 

“ By the power of austere-fervour, and by tbe grace of the Veda, 
the wise Svetfisvatira declared perfectly to the men in the highest of 
the four orders, the supremo and holy Brahma, who is sought after by 
the company of rishis.” (Dr. Boer’s translation, p. 68, follows the 
commentator in rendering the first words of the verse thus : “By the 
power of his austerity, and the grace of God.” This, however, is not 
the proper meaning of the words veda-pratdddeh cha, if the correctess 
of that reading, which is given both in the text and commentary (Bibl. 
Ind. p. 372), be maintained. Sankara interprets the words thus : 
“Vcda-pra»dddch eha” | kaiealyam uidiiya tai-adkikdra-»iddhay« baku- 
jantnasu tamyag urddhita-parameivaratya pratdddch eha \ “‘By the 
grace of the Veda: ’ by the grace of the supreme God who had been 
perfectly adored by him during many births in order to acquire the 
prerogative of (studying) it (the Ycda) in reference to iaivalya (isolation 
from mundane existence) ; ” and thus appears to recognize this reading. 

In the 18th verse of the same section of this Upanishad the Vedas 
are said to have been given by the supreme God to Brahma ; 

Tb Brahmdnam vidadhdti purvaihyovai veddnii cka prahinoti tamai 1 
tarn ka devam dtma-huddhi-prakdiam mumukthur vai Saranam aham pra- 
padye \ 

“ Seeking after final liberation, I take refuge with that God, the 
manifester of the knowledge of himself, who at first created Brahma 
and gave him the Vedas.” 

III. MuTjdaka Up. i. 1 ff. (quoted above, p. 30, more at length). 
Brahma devdndm prathamah tambabhdva tiivaeya Icarttd bkuvanatya 
goptd I Sa brahnuhvidydm iarva~vidyd-pratith(kdm Atharvdya jyethfka- 
pulrdya prdha \ 

“ Brahma was bom the first of the gods, he who is the maker of the 
universe and the supporter of the world. Ho declared the science of 
Brahma, the foundation of all the sciences, to Atharva, his oldest son.” 

IV. The Chhandogya Up. viii. 15, 1, p. 625 ff. concludes as follows : 

Tad ha etad Brahmd Prajdpataye uedeka Prajdpatir Manat* Manuk 

prajdbkyak | dehdryya-kuldd vedam adhUya yaihd vidkdnam guroh kar~ 
mdiiietkena abkitamdtfiiya kufumb* fuekau dei* tpddhydyam adklydno 
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dhdrmikSn vidaihad dtmani tarvendriyUni tamprattthfMpya ahim»an 
tarva-hhutilHi anyatra firthehhyah >a khalv evam varttayan yatad-Syu- 
»ham Brahma-hkam ahhitampadyaU na cha punar Avarttat* na cha ptmar 
dvartiaU \ 

“ This [doctrine] SrahmS declared to Prajapati, Prajapati declared 
it to Mann, and Manu to his descendants. Having received instruc- 
tion in the Veda from the family of his religious teacher in the pre- 
scribed manner, and in the time which remains after performing his 
duty to his preceptor ; and when he has ceased from this, continuing 
his Vedic studies at home, in his family, in a pure spot, communicating 
a knowledge of duty [to his pupils], withdrawing all his senses into 
himself, doing injury to no living creature, away from holy places, — 
thus passing all his days, a man attains to the world of Brahma, and 
docs not return again, and does not return again [i.«. is not subjected 
to any future births].” 

I quote the commencement of S^ankara’s comment on this passage : 

Tad ha etad atma-jnunam topaiaranam om ity >tad aktharam ity-adyai^ 
»aha upatanai* tad-vachakena granthtna a»h(ddhydya-lak*hanena »aha 
Brahmd Hiranyagarlhah Parameharo vd tad-dedrega Prajdpataye Kai- 
yapdya wcdcha \ atdv apt Jddnavt ma-putrdya | Manuk prajdlhyah \ ity 
evam sruty-artha-sampraddya-paramparayd dgatam upaniehad-vijndnam 
adyapi ridvaltv aeagamyate \ 

“ This knowledge of soul, with its instruments, with the sacred mo- 
nosyllable Om and other formulae of devotion, and with the book dis- 
tinguished as containing eight chapters, which sets forth all these 
topics, [viz. the Chhandogya IJpanishad itself] was declared by Brahma 
Hirunyagarbha, or by Parame^vara (the supreme God), through his 
agency, to the Prajapati Ka^yapa. The latter in his turn declared it 
to his son Monu, and Uanu to his descendants. In this manner the 
sacred knowledge contained in the Upanishads, having been received 
through successive tronsmissiou of the sense of the Veda from genera- 
tion to generation, is to this day understood among learned men.” 

In an earlier passage of the same IJpanishad iii. 11, 3f. (partly 
quoted in the First Volume of this work, p. 195), we find a similar 
statement in reference to a particular branch of sacred knowledge (the 
madha-Jndna) : 

3. iVa ha vai asmai udeti na nimlochati lakrid divd ha eta atmai hha- 
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vati yah etdm warn hrahmopanithadam teia \ 4. Tad ha etad Brahma 
Prajdpatayt umcha PrajUpatir Manave Manuh prajdhhyah \ tad etad 
Uddalaluya Arunaye jyeehth&ya puttrSya pitd brahma uvdcha \ 5. 
Idam rdva taj-jyeeh(hdya puttrdya pitd brahma prabrdydt prdndyydya 
vd antavdiine (6) na anyaemai kaimaiehana | yadyapy aemai imam 
adbhih parigrihlidih dhameya pdrndm dadydt etad era tato bhuya^ ity 
etad eva tato bhuyah iti | 

“3. For him who thus knows this sacred mystery, the sun neither 
rises nor sets, but one day pcrpetutdly lasts. 4. This {Madhu-jndna) was 
declared by Brahma to Frajapati, by Frajapati to Mann, and by Manu 
to his descendants. This sacred knowledge was further declared to 
Uddulaka Aruni by his father. 5. Let a father expound it to his eldest 
son, or to a capable pupil, but to no one else. 6. If any one were to 
give him this entire earth, which is surrounded by water, full of 
wealth, this sacred knowledge would be more than that, yes, would be 
more than that.” 

Compare Kanu, xi. 243, where that Code is said to have been created 
by Frajapati (First Volume of this work, p. 394) ; and Bhagavad Gita 
iv. 1, where the doctrine of that treatise is said to have been declared 
by Krishna to Vivasvat (the Sun), by Vivasvat to Manu, by him to 
Ikshvaku, and then handed down by tradition from one royal rishi 
to another (Vol. I. p. 508). 
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Page 4, line 5. 

I have omitted here the verso from the Atharva-veda, xi. 7, 24 
(quoted by Professor Goldstiicker in his Panini, p. 70) : Richah tamani 
ehhanddmi purdmih yajuehd eaka | uehchhiehfdj jajnire larve divi detuh 
divikritih \ “ From the leavings of the sacrifice sprang the Rich- and 
Saman-verses, the metres, the Parana with the Yajush, and all the 
gods who dwell in the sky.” 

Professor Au&echt has favoured mo with the following amendments 
in my translations in pp. 7 and 8 : 

Page 7, line 13. 

For “the text called edvitrl [or gdgatriy’ he would substitute “the 
verse dedicated to Savityi." 

Page 7, line 16. 

For “the mouth of Brahma” ho proposes “the beginning of the 
Veda.” (Sir W. Jones translates “ the mouth, or principal part of the 
Veda.”) 

Page 8, line 8. 

For “ from Vach (speech) as their world ” he proposes “ out of the 
sphere (or compass) of speech.” 

Page 8, line 8. 

For “ Vach was his : she was created ” ho proposes “For in creating 
the Vedas, he had also created Vach.” 

Page 8, line 13. 

For “ He gave it an impulse ” he proposes “ He touched it.” 
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Page 8, line 16. 

For “ Moreover it was sacred knowledge, which was created from 
that Male in front ” he proposes “ For even from that Male (not only 
from the waters) Brahma was created first.” 

Page 9, line 16. 

This passage of the Brihad Aranyaka TJpanishad corresponds to 
Sutapatha Brahmana z. 6, 5, 5. 

Page 10, line 2. 

“May the brilliant deity,” etc.. Professor Aufrecht would prefer to 
translate the second line of the verse, beginning tudetah (p. 9, 1. 6 from 
the foot), “ Goodness (the good god) only knows where they put the 
earth which was thrown up (nirvapana)." 

Page 20, line 17. 

See A^valayanas Gfihya Sutras, pp. 155, and 157 S. 

Page 22, line 13, note 25. 

I quote two verses from Manu, of which the second confirms the cor- 
rectness of the rendering I have given of the words d ha eva la nakha- 
gtebhyae tapgate, and the first illustrates the text of the Taittirlya 
Aranyaka cited in the note : Manu ii. 166. Vedam eva lada 'bhyaeget ta- 
pas taptyan dvijottamah \ veddbhyaso hi vipraeya tapah param ihochyate \ 
167. ''A haiva la naihdgrebhyah” paranatn “tapyate" tapah j yah sra- 
gvy api dvijo ’dhUe evddhydyam ialtito 'nvaham | ” Let a good Brahman 
who desires to perform tapas constantly study the Veda ; for such study is 
a Brahman’s highest tapes. 167. That twice-bom man who daily studies 
the Veda to the utmost of his power, even though (luxuriously) wearing 
a garland of flowers (really) performs the highest tapes to the very ex- 
tremities of his nails.” This verse, it will be observed, quotes verbatim 
one of the phrases of the Brahmana, and gives definiteness to its sense 
by adding the words paramam tapah. Verses 165 ff. of the same book of 
Manu prescribe the abstemious mode of life which the student {brah- 
tnachdrin) is to follow whilst living in his teacher’s house. The Maha- 
bharata, TJdyoga-parvan, 1537, thus states the conditions of successful 
study in general; Sukhdrthinah kuto vidyd ndeti vidydrthinah tukham \ 
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tukhirthl vd iyajtd viiydm vidydrthl vd iyajtt tukham \ “ How can one 
who seeks ease acquire science ? Ease does not belong to him who 
pursues science. Either let the seeker of ease abandon science, or the 
seeker of science abandon ease.” 

Page 30, line 17. 

Compare the lines quoted by the Commentator on S'andilya’s Bhakti- 
Sutra, 83, p. 60, from the Mahabharata, Santiparran, Moksba-dharma, 
verses 13,551 ff. : Sakopaniehado vedan ye viprdh eamyag dethitdh \ pa- 
fhanti vidhim dethdya ye chdpi yati-dharminah | tato visiehtdm jdndmi 
gatxm ekdntindm nrindm \ “I regard the destination of Ekantins (persons 
devoted to the One as their end) as superior to that of Brahmans who 
perfectly study the Vedas, including the IJpanishads, according to rule, 
as well as to that of those who follow the practices of ascetics (yatis).’’ 

Page 34, line 1. 

Perhaps this was scarcely a suitable passage to be quoted as depre- 
ciatory of the Veda, as in such a stage of transcendental absorption as 
is here described all the ordinary standards of estimation have ceased 
to be recognized. 

Page 43, line 10. 

"With the expression hrid-akdSa, “ the sether of the heart,” compare 
the passage quoted from the Veda in Stinkara’s commentary on Brahms 
Sutra iii. 2, 35 (p. 873) : “Yo 'yam vahirdhd purmhdd dkdio yo 'yam 
antah-puruehe dkdko yo 'yam antar-hridaye dkdsah | ” This sether which 
is external to a man, this mther which is within a man, and this tether 
which is within the heart.” See also the Bpibad Aranyaka TJpanishad 
ii. 5, 10 and iii. 7, 12. 

Page 44, line 1. 

See the Yoga aphorisms i. 2 ff. as cited and explained by Dr. Ballan- 
tyne.' The second aphorism defines yoga to be “ a stoppage of the 
functions of the mind ” ( Yogas ehitta-vritti-nirodkah). “ The mind then 
abides in the state of the spectator, i.e. the Soul ” {tadd drashfuk eva- 
rupe’vaslhdnam — Aph. 3). “ At other times it takes the form of the 

■ Two fasciculi only, containing two Padas and 106 Sutras, were published at Alla- 
habad in 1852 and 1853 ; but a codtinaation of Dr. B.’s work has been commenced 
in the "Pandit” for Sept. 1868. 

19 
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function*” itaratra — Aph. 4). These functions, or 

modifications (as Dr. Ballantyne translates) are fivefold, and either 
painful, or devoid of pain, vis. proof, or right notion ( pramana), mis- 
take (viparyyaya), groundless imagination (viia^a), sleep (nidrd), 
recollection (tmri/i) — Aphorisms 5-11. See also Dr. Ballantyne’s 
Sankhja Aphorisms, iii. 31 ff. 

Tay» 57, nolf 61. 

With the subject of this note compare the remarks in p. 108, and 
the quotations from Dr. Roer and Professor lluUer in pp. 173, 175, 
and 193. 

Payt 62, noit 65. 

Professor Cowell does not think that the text is corrupt. He would 
translate it, “ the other pramana*, beside iabda, (scil. perception and 
inference), cannot bo even supposed in a case like this ” (which refers 
to such a trausccndental object as the existence of an eternal Yeda). 
Sayana, in his reply to the objector, recapitulates the applicable proofs 
as iruti, and loka-pra*iddh %, — all three only different kinds of 

testimony, iahda. 

Page 63, line* Ilf., and note 68. 

Compare pp. 322 f., 329 f., 834 f., and 337 of my article “ On the 
Interpretation of the Yeda,” in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety for 1866. 

Page 84, not* 89, md page 180, lin* 7. 

I have been favoured by Professor Cowell with the following note 
on kdlatyayapadiehfa : 

“ My Calcutta Pandit considered this fallacy to be the same as that 
more usually called badha (cf. too Bhashaparichchheda, ^l. 70, 77, 
and the Bengali translation, p. 65). Its definition is pahthe eadhya- 
hhdvah. The Tarka-sangraha defines a hetu os badhita, ‘when the 
absence of what it seeks to prove is established for certain by 
another proof,’ as in ,the argument vahnir aniuhno dravyatvdt. The 
essence of this fallacy is that you deny the major, and therefore it 
does not matter whether you accept the middle term in itself or 
not. It is involved in the overthrow of the major term. I should 
translate it the ‘precluded argument,’ — it might have been plau- 
sible if it had not been put out of court by something which settles 
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the point, — it is adyanced too late (the prt in 'j>r«claded’ expresses the 
kalatUa of the old name). This corresponds to the account in the 
NySya-sritra-yritti : Kalasya »adhatM-h&Ut»yil(ya>ie ’hhate 'padithfah 
prayulito httur \ elma tadhydbhdvapramSlahhandrtha Hi fdehitam | 
tadhydhkdvanirnaye addkanaMmbhav&t | Ayam wa bddhiUuddhyaka Hi 
glyate. The Vritti goes on to say that you need not prove vyabhich&ra 
(t.«. that your opponent's hetu or middle term goes too far, os inparvato 
dhumavdn vahneh where vahni is a tavyabhiehdro hetuh) in order to 
establish the budha. I should therefore prefer to translate the passage 
from the Veddrtha-prakafe, p. 84, ‘ your alleged middle-term vdkyatvat 
the possessing the properties of a common sentence, is liable to two 
objections, — (1) it is opposed by the fact that no author was ever per- 
ceived, and (2) it also is precluded by weighty evidence (which proves 
that your proposed major term is irrelevant).’ Sayana then adds his 
reasons for each objection, — for the first, in the words from yathd Vydsa 
down to upalabdhah ; for the second, in the fact that smriti and iruti 
agree in the eternity of the Veda (the pArram I suppose refers to p. 3 
of the Calcutta printed text), and that even if the Supreme Spirit be 
the author he is not purushah in the sense in which the objector uses 
the term. Either way, the major term of the objector’s syllogism jaa«- 
rusheya is precluded, budhita; or, in the technical language of the 
Nyaya, Sayana establishes an absence from the minor term (poitsAa) of 
the alleged major term {sddhya) ; and hence no conclusion can be 
drawn from the proposed syllogism. I may add that I have also 
looked into Vatsyayana, but his explanation seems to me an instance 
of what my Pundit used so often to impress on me, that the modem 
logic (which such a late medisevnl writer as Sayana follows) is not always 
that of the Nyityabhushya. He makes the error lie in the example, 
«.«. in the induction ; and it is therefore, os Professor Goldstiicker says> 
a ' vicious generalization.’ ” 


Page 88, note 95. 

Professor Cowell disagrees with the explanation I have hazarded of 
the object of the sentence in the text to which this note refers. He 
thinks that its purport, as shewn by the word vyabhichurdt, is to in- 
timate that the former of the two alternative suppositions would prove 
too much, as it would also apply to such detached stanzas as the one 
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referred to, of which the author, although unknown to some persons, 
was not necessarilj unknown to all, as his contemporaries no doubt 
knew who wrote it, and his descendants, as well as others, might per- 
haps still be aware of the fact. In this case, therefore, we have an in- 
stance of a composition of which some persons did not know the origin, 
but which nevertheless was not superhuman {apauruth«ya). This is 
no doubt the correct explanation. 

Page 99, line 1. 

The argument in proof of the incompetence of the S'udras for the 
acquisition of the highest divine knowledge is contained in Brahma 
Sutras i. 3, 34-38. As the subject may possess an interest for any 
educated persons of this class into whose hands this book may fall in 
Indio, I extract the entire discussion of the question : 

34. “ Sug a»ya tad-anadara-Sravanat tad-ddravanat tdchgaU hi" \ 
yathd manuehyddhikdra-niyatnam apodya devddlndm api vldyatv adhi- 
kdrah uktae tathaiva dvijaty-adhikdra-niyamupavadena iddraeya apy 
adhikurahi tydd ily etdm dSankdm nivarttayilum idam adhikaranam dra- 
bhyaU I tattra iddraeya apy adhikdrak eydd iti idvat prdptam artkitva- 
edmarthyayoh eamhhaedt | taemdeh " chhudro yajne 'navaklriptah ” iti- 
vaek ehhidro vidydyam anavaklriptah tit niehedhairavandl \ yach eha 
karmasv anadhikdra-kdranam iddraeya anagnitvam na tad vidydev adhi- 
kdraeya apavddakam | na hy ahavaniyadi-rahitena vidyd vedituih na 
iakyate \ bhavati cha lingam iudradhikdroeya upodbalakam | eaihvarga- 
vidydyum hi JdnairtUim Pautrdyanam iuirdehum iudra-iabdena pard- 
mpiiati “ aha hare trd iudra tava era saha gobhir aetv ” iti \ Vidura- 
prabhritayai cha iddra-yoni-prabhardh api viiieh(a-rijndna-eampanndh 
emaryyanie \ taemad adhikriyate iddro vidydeu | ity evam prdpte brdmah | 
na iddraeya adhikuro vedadhyayanabhavat \ adhita-cedo hi vidita-vedartho 
veddrtheehv adhikriyate \ na cha iddraeya vedadhyayanam asty vpanayana- 
pdrrakatrud redddhyayanaeya upanayanaeya cha varna-traya-vishayatvdt | 
yat tv arthilvam na tad aeati edmarthye ' dhikdra-kdranam bhavati \ ed- 
marthyam api na laukikaih keralam adhikdra-kdranam bhavati idetriye 
'rthe idetriyaeya edmarthyaeya apekehiiatvdt idetriyaeya cha edmarthya- 
eya adhyayana-nirdkaranena nirdkritatvdt \ yach cha idam iddro yajne 
'navaklriptah iti tad nydya-purvakatvdd vidydydm apy anavaklriptatvafa 
dyotayati nydyaeya eddhdranatvat | yat punah eamvarga-vidydydm iddra- 
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iabda-irataMth lingam manyate na UH lingam nySyahhavUt \ nydyokter 
hi linya-darSanam dyoiakam hhavati na cha attra nydyo ’sti ] kdmam oka 
ayaih iidra-iahdah tamvarya-ridydyam eva ekatydm Sddram adhikuryyat 
tad-vithayatvad na sarvdtu vidydtu \ arthacdda-ithahdt na tu kvachid apy 
ayaih iddram adhikarttum nUakate \ iakyait cha ayaih iudra-idbdo ’dhi- 
krita-vithayc yojayitum \ katham Hi ] uchyaU \ “ ‘ kam u arc cnam e/at 
cantarh tayuycdnam ica Rainkam dttha' (ChaodogyaUpanishad, ir. 1, 3.) 
ity acmdd hamta-vdkydd dtmano 'nadaraih irutavato Jdnairuteh Pautrd- 
yanacya iuy u/ptde tdm richl Rainkah Sudra-Sabdena anena tuchaydmba- 
bhdca dtmanah paroktha-jndnacya khydpandya iti yamyate jdti-iudracya 
anadhikdrdt I katham punah iadra-iabdena buy utpannd cuchyate iti \ 
uehyate | tad-ddravandt iucham abhxdudrdta bvxchd td 'bhidudruve iuehd 
vd Rainkam abhidudrdta iti iudrdtayavdrtha-cambhavdd riidhdrthacya 
cha acambhavdt | driiyate cha ayam ortho ’tydm dkhydyikdydm \ 

35. "Kthaitriyatva-yateb cha uttarattra Chaitrarathena linydt ” | Itas 
cha na juti-budro Jdnabrutir yat-kdrawim prakarana-nirdpanena kchat- 
triyatvam acya uttarattra Chaitrarathena Abhipratdrind kehattriyena 
eamabhicydhdrd! linydd yamyate \ uttarattra hi eaihvarya-vidyd-vdkya- 
beehe Chaitrarathir Abhipratdrx kehatlriyah sankirttyate \ “ atha ha 
S'aunakam cha Kdpeyam Abhipratdrinam cha Kdkehaeenim eudena pari- 
cibyamdMU brahmachdrl bibhikthe" (Chh. Up. iv. 3, 5) iti \ Chaitra- 
raihitcam cha Abhipratdrinah Kdpeya-yoyud acayantavyam \ Kdpeya- 
yoyo hi Chaitrarathaeya avayatah \ “ etena vai Chaitraratham Kdpeydh 
aydjayann” iti eamdndnvaya-ydjindm cha prdycna eamdndnraydh ydja- 
kdh bhatan/i \ taemdch “ Chaitrarathir ndma tkah kehattra-patir ajdyata" 
Hi cha kshattra-jdtitcdvayamdt kehattriyatcam asya avayantavyam \ tena 
kehattriyena Abhipratdrind eaha eamdndyaih tidydydih eanktrttanam 
Jdnabruter api kehattriyatcam e&chayati \ eamdndndm era hi prdyena 
eamabhicydhdrd h bhacanti \ kehattfi-preehanddy-aibvaryya-yoydeh cha 
Jdnabruteh kehattriyatvdvayatik \ ato na budraeya adhikdrah \ 

36. Saihekdra-pardmarbdl tad-ablxdrdbhildpdeh cha ” | itab cha na 
budraeyd adhikdro yad tidyd- pradebeehu upanayanddayah eamekdrdh 
pardmfibyante “ tain ha upaninye" \ “ ‘ adhihi blutyavah' iti ha upaea- 
edda” | “ brahma-pardh brahma-niehfhdh param Brahma anveehamdndh 
‘ eeha ha vai tat earvam vakehyati ' iti te ha eamit-pdnayo bhayavantam 
Rippalddam upaeanndh ” Hi cha " tdn ha anupanXya eva ” ity api pra- 
darbitd eva upanayana-prdptir bhovati \ bddraeya cha eamekdrdbhdvo 
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'bhilapyatt “ iidrai ehaturlho varnah elajaUr ” ity tkajatitva-tmarantna 
“ na iidra patakam kinehid na cha aaSukiram arhali” ity-adihhU eha | 

37. “ Tad-<Ahava-n\rdhdran$ cka pravritUk ’’ \ Itai cha m tadratya 
adhikdro yat tatya-vachanana iidratvdhhdva ntrihariU Jdbalam Gauta- 
taah upojMlum anuidaitum cka praeavrita “ na atad abrdhmano vivaktum 
arkaii \ aamidham aomya dhara upa tad naahya na taiydd agdk ” (Cbh. 
Up. iv. 4, 5) tti iruti-Ungdt \ 

88. “ Sravamddkyayandrtka-pratiikadkdt amfitei aka" \ Itai cka na 
iudraaya adhikdro yad aaya amfitak iravanddhyayandrtha-pratiahedho bka- 
vaU I aad»-ira«ama-pratuhaiho vadddhayana-pratiakadkaa tad-artka-jnd- 
ndniuk(kdnayoi cka pratiahadkak iudraaya amaryyate \ iravana-pratiahe- 
dkaa tuvad atka aaya ‘*vadam upairinvalaa trapu-jatubhydm irotra-prati- 
piranam” iti ^'padya ha vai atat imaSdnam yat iudraa taamdt iddra- 
aamipa na adhyatavyam " iti cha \ atak aca adhyay ana- pratiahadkak | 
yaaya ki aamipa 'pi na adhyatavyam bhavati aa katham irulim adklylyata | 
bkacati cha uchchdrana jikvd-chkado dkdrane iarira-bhadak Hi | atak ana 
oka artkdd artka-jndndnuaktkdnayok pratiahadko bhavati \ “ na iudrdya 
matim dadydd” iti " dvijdtlndm adhyayanam ijyd danam" iti cka \ 
yaahdm pwnak pdrva-kfita-aanukdra-vaSdd Vidura-dharma^vyadha-pra- 
bkritlndm jndnotpattia teakdm na iakyata pkala-prdptik pratibaddkwh 
fndnaaya akdntika-phalatvdt | “ irdvayeck chaturo farnun ” iti cha iti~ 
hdaa-pwdnddhigama chdturvarnyddhikdra-amarandt \ veda-pdrvakaa tu 
ndaty adhikdrak iudrdndm- iti atkitam | 

34. “In the word ‘Sudra’ reference is made to his vexation on 
hearing that disrespectful expression, and to his running up.” 

“ This section is commenced to silence the doubt whether in the same 
way as it had been denied (above) that the prerogative of acquiring 
divine knowledge is restrietcd to men, and affirmed that it extends to 
the gods, etc., also, the limitation of the same prerogative to twice- 
born men may not also be questioned, and its extension to S^udras 
maintained. The grounds alleged in favour of the ^udra having this 
prerogative are that he may reasonably be supposed to have both (a) 
the desire and (i) the power of acquiring knowledge, and that accord- 
ingly («) the Yeda contains no text affirming his incapacity for know- 
ledge, as it confessedly has texts directing his exclusion from sacrifice : 
and further (d) that the fact of the Sudra’s not keeping up any sacred 
fire, which is the cause of his incapacity for sacrifice, afibrds no reason 
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for den]ring to Urn the prerogatave of gaining knowledge ; since it can- 
not be maintained that it is impossible for a man who is destitute of 
the ahavanlya and other fires to acquire knowledge. There is also («) 
in a Yedic text a sign which confirms the S^udra’s prerogative. For in 
the passage which treats of the knowledge of the Samvarga (Chhan- 
dogya TJpanishad, chapter iv. section 1-3) a speaker designates Jana- 
imti, descendant of Janairuta in the third generation, who was desirous 
of performing service, by the term Sudra : ‘ Keep to thyself, o ffudra, 
thy necklace and chariot’ with thy cattle.' (Chh. Up. iv. 2, 2.) And 
further (/) Yidura and others are spoken of in the Smpti as possessed 
of distinguished knowledge, although they were of S’udra descent. 
Consequently the 9Qdra enjoys the prerogative of acquiring various 
sorts of divine knowlege. To this we reply : The S^udra has no such 
prerogative, because he cannot study theYeda. For it is the man that 
studies the Yeda, and obtains a knowledge of its contents, who enjoys 
the prerogative of [access to] those contents. But a Sudra does not 
study the Yeda, for such study must be preceded by initiation, which 
again is confined to the three upper castes. As regards (a) the desire 
of knowledge, — that, in the absence of power, confers no prerogative. 
And (5) mere secular power does not suffice for the purpose; since 
scriptural power is necessary in a matter connected with Scripture; 
and such scriptural power is debarred by the debarring of study. And 
(e) the passage which declares that a ‘ Sudra is incapacitated for sacri- 
fice,’ demonstrates his incapacity for knowledge also ; since that follows 

’ Such is the sense given to hSntva bj the Commentators, who make it ont to be 
a contpoond of the words hara, “ necklace,” and itva, “ a chariot ; ” but although 
itra might be the namioatire of ilvan, "going,” no such word appears in the lexicons 
with the sense of “chariot.” Besides, the compound seems a very awkward one. 
Perhaps the word should be separated into art trd ; but then there would be no 
nominative to <ut«, and it would be difficult to construe Ita, "thee." — Since the 
above was vrritten, I have been ffivoured with a note on the passage by Professor 
GoldstUcker. He conjectures that the words should be divided as follows : ahoAa art 
fva S' udra lava era taha gobhir attu ; that (rd may be the nomiuativc singular femi- 
nine of the Vedic pronoun tea, meaning "some one,” and then the sense might be as 
follows ; " 0, friend, some woman belongs to thee, S'Qdra ! Let her be (i.s. come] 
along with the cows.” And JSnas'ruti would appear to have understood the word tva 
in this sense here supposed, for we find that on hearing the reply of Raikva, ho took 
bis daughter to the latter, along with four hundred additional cows and the other 
gifts ; and that on seeing the damsel, Raikva expressed his satisfaction and acceded 
to the request of her father. — The author of these puzzling words, it seems, intended 
a pun ; and S ankara perhaps gave only one solution of it. 
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from the role, which is of general application. As regards the circum- 
stance that in the Yedio text regarding the knowledge of the Sam- 
Targa, the word S'udra occurs, which you regard as a sign in fsTour of 
your view ; it is (d) no sign ; because in that passage no rule is laid 
down. For the discovery of a sign indicates that a rule has beeil 
laid down; but in the passage in question there is no such rule. 
And although it were conceded that [if it were found in a precept 
regarding the Samvarga] the word S'udra would confer on a man of 
that caste a prerogative in regard to that particular knowledge alone, 
(from its being intended for him), although not to all sorts of know- 
ledge, yet as the word occurs [not in precept, but] in an illustrative 
narrative (arthavada) it cannot confer on him a prerogative in regard 
to any knowledge whatever. And in fact this word Sudra can be 
applied to a person [of a higher caste] who possessed the prerogative. 
How ? I explain : Yexation {suk) arose in the mind of Janasruti when 
he heard himself disrespectfully spoken of in these words of the swan : 

‘ Who is this that thou speakest of as if he were Rainka yoked to the 
chariot ? ’ ’ (Chh. Up. iv. 1, 3). And since a Sudra does not possess 
the prerogative of acquiring knowledge, we conclude that it is to this 
vexation {iuk) that the rishi Rainka referred, for the purpose of shew- 
ing his own knowledge of things imperceptible by sense, when he made 
use of this word Sudra (Chh. Up. iv. 2, 2, see above). But again, how 
is it indicated by the word Sudra that vexation {Suk) arose in his mind ? 
We rejdy : by ‘the running to it [or him]” {lad-adravandt); either 
‘ he ran to vexation,’ or ‘ he was assailed by vexation,’ or ‘ in his vexa- 
tion he resorted to Rainka.’ We conclude thus because the sense 
afforded by the component parts of the word Sudra is the probable 
one,* whilst the conventional sense of the word Sudra is here inap- 
plicable. And this is seen to be the meaning in this story. 

’ This appears to allude to the person referred to being found sitting under a 
chariot (Chh. Cp. iv. 1, 8). See p. 67 of Babu Rajendralal Mittra’s translation. This 
story is alluded to by Professor Weber in bis Ind. Stud. ix. 46, note, srhere he treats 
Sayugvan as a proper name, and remarks "The Vedunta Sutras (i. 3, 34, 35), indeed, 
try to explain away this” (the circumstance of Jonas’ruti being called a S'Qdra) and 
of course S'ankara in his commentary on them does the same, os well in his explana- 
tion of the Chhandogya Upaniahad".” I am not, however, by any means certain that 
the epithet " S'Qdra," applied to Janasruti by Rainka, is not merely meant as a term 
of abuse. 

* The meaning of this is that the word S'Qdra is derived from iueh, " vexation,” 
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Sutra 35. “ And that Jana^ruti was a Eshattriya is afterwards indi-- 
cated by what is said of Abhipratarin of the race of Chaitraratha.” 

" That Jana^ruti was not a Sudra appears also from this, that by 
examining the context he is afterwards found to be a Eshattriya by 
the sign that he is mentioned along with Abhipratarin of the family 
of Chaitraratha. For in the sequel of the passage regarding the 
knowledge of the Samrarga mention is made in these words of Abhi- 
pratarin Chaitrarathi, a Eshattriya: ‘Now a Brahmacharin asked 
alms of Saunaka of the race of Eapi, and Abhipratarin the son of 
Eakshasena who were being served at a meal’ (Chh. Up. iv. 3, 5). 
And that Abhipratarin belonged to tbe family of Chaitraratha is to be 
gathered from his connection with the Eapeyas ; for the connection of 
Chaitraratha with the latter has been ascertained by the text : ‘ The 
Eapeyas performed sacrifice for Chaitraratha.” Priests of the same 
family in general ofBciate for worshippers belonging to the same family. 
From this, as well as frnm the text ; ‘ From him a lord of Kshat- 

and dm, “ to run." (Sc« the First Volume of this work, p. 97, note 192.) Even the 
great S'ankam, it seems, was unable to perceive the absurdity of such etymologies. 
In his commentary on the Chhandogya Upanishad the same writer tells us that 
various explanations had been given of the cmplo]rment of the word S’udra in this 
passage ; JVanu raja '$au kthattfi-tamhandhdt \ "Sa ha kihattaram uvacha" (iv. 1, 5) 
tVy ukiam | vidya-grahanaya eha brdhmoM-tamlpopayanidt | iudratya eha anadhi- 
karat \ katham idam ananurupam Saikvena uehyate “ iudra” tti | tatira ahur dfha- 
ryyah | haStsa-vachana-sravawt iug enam artvesa | tena atau suchd s'rutrd Haik~ 
Vtttya mahimdnam fa drafttti iti ] idihi'r aimanah parok»h<ynatdm darrayan " a’udra" 
ily aha | iudra-rad hadhanma era enam vidya-yrahawya upifjayama na iue'ruihaya] 
na tu Jatya era eudrah iti \ apart punar ahur at path dhanam ahritam iti ruehd era 
enam uktaran "iudra" iti \ “ But is not Janasruti shewn to have been a king, (a) 
from his name being connected with a charioteer in the passage ‘ Ho said to his 
charioteer,’ {V) from his resorting to a Brahman to obtain knowledge, and (r) from a 
S'Qdra possessing no such prerogative F How then did Raikva address to him an 
appellation inconsistent with this in the words ‘ o 8 udra ? ’ Learned teachers reply : 
‘ Vexation (iuk) took possession of him on hearing the words of tbe swan ; in con- 
sequence of which, or of hearing (irutra) of the greatness of Raikva, he ran up 
[S'Qdra is here derived either from iueha + dranati, or from irutra 4 drarati] ; and the 
rishi, to shew his knowledge of things beyond the reach of the senses, called him 
S'Qdra, He had approached to obtain knowledge from the rishi by annoying him like a 
S'Qdra, and not by rendering him service ; while yet he was not by birth a S'Qdra. 
Others again say that the rishi angrily called him a S'Qdra because he had brought 
him so little property.” This passage is also translated by Babu Rujendraliil (Chh. 
Up. p. 68, note), who renders iadhanena (which I have taken to mean “ atmoying ") 
by “ paying " for instruction ; hnt I cannot find any authority for this sense of the 
word. 
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trijae named Chaitrarathi was dosoended,’ which proves that his 
family were Kshattriyas, we may gather that Abhipratarin belonged 
to this class. And the circumstance that Janajruti is mentioned in 
connection with the same branch of knowledge as Abhiprat&rin, the 
Kshattriya, shows that the former also was a Eshattriya. For it is in 
general men of the same class who are mentioned together. And from 
the fact of Jana^ruti sending a charioteer (Chh. Up. iv. 1, 5-7), and his 
other acts of sovereignty also, we learn that he was a Kshattriya. 
Hence (we conclude that) a Uudra does not possess the prerogative 
of divine knowledge. 

Sutra 36. “ From reference being made to initiation, and from a 
Sudra being declared to be excluded from it.” 

“And that a Sudra does not possess the prerogative of acquiring 
divine knowledge, may be fiirther inferred from the fact that investi- 
ture with the sacred cord and other rites are referred to in passages 
where science is the subject in question. For the fact that the seekers 
after such knowledge obtained initiation, is shewn by such passages os 
the following ; ‘ He invested him ; ’ ‘He came to him, saying, teach 
me. Sir’ (Chh. Up. vii. 1, 1 ?) ; ‘ Devoted to Brahma, resting in Brah- 
ma, seeking after the highest Brahma, they approached the venerable 
Pippalada with firewood in their hands, (saying) ‘ ho will declare all 
this’ (Pra^na Up. i. 1); and ‘having invested them,’ etc. And that 
a Budra receives no initiation is shewn by the text of the Smriti 
which pronounces him to bo but onco-bom, viz. ‘the Budra is the 
fourth class, and once-bom ; ’ and by such other passages as this ; 

‘ There is no sin in a Budra, and ho is not entitled to initiation.’ ” * 
Sutra 37. “ And because he acted after ascertaining that it was not 
a Budra [who had come to him].” 

“That a Budra does not possess the prerogative of acquiring know- 
ledge appears also from this that [according to the Chhandogya Upani- 
shad] Gautama proceeded to invest and instruct Jabala after ascertain- 
ing by his truth-speaking that he was not a Budra: ‘Hone but a 
Brahman could distinctly declare this : bring, o fair youth, a piece of 
fuel ; I will invest thee; thou hast not departed from the truth ’ (Chh. 
Up. iv. 4, 5).‘ 

This last Terse has been already quoted in Vol. T. p. 138, note 244. 

* 1 shall quote in full the earlier part of the passage from which these words are 
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SStra 38. " And because, acoording to the Smfiti, a B'udra is for- 
bidden to hear, or read, or learn the sense.” 

“And that a Sudra does not possess the prerogatiTe of acquiring 
dirine knowledge, appears from this that, acoording to the Smriti, he 
is forbidden to hoar it, or read it, or learn its sense : it is declared 

in the Smfiti that he is forbidden either to hear the Veda, or read the 
Veda, or to learn it contents, or to practise its injunctions. Hearing is 
forbidden to him in these texts : ‘ If he listens to the reading of the 
Veda, his ears are to be filled with [melted] lead and lac; ’ and ‘ The 
S'udra is a walking cemetery ; therefore no one must rend in his vi- 
cinity.’ And consequently the reading of it is prohibited to him : for 

taken, both for the sake of explaining the allusion, and for the illustration which it 
affords of ancient Indian manners : Chh. Up. iv. 4, 1 . Salyakamo ha Jahalo Jabalam 
malaram atnantrayanchakre “brahmaeharyyam bhavati rivattyami kim-yotro nv aham 
asmi *' iti | 2. ^ Aa ettam uvaeba na aham €tad vtda tata yad-goirat tvam oat j bahv 
aham eharand pariehtirim yauvana tvtim alabhe \ ad ’ham Had no veda yad-goUra$ 
tvam aii \ Jobala tu ndma aham atmi Satyakama ndma tvam ati | an Satyakamah eva 
Jdbah 'bravlthih" iti \ “ Satyakama, the son of Jabulu, addressed his mother JabSla, 
saying, ‘ I wish, mother, to onter on the life of a religious student. To what family 
{gottra : see Miiller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 378 ff.) do I belong } ’ 2. She answered, 
* I do not know, my son, to what family thou belongest. Much consorting [with 
loren] and roving (or senring), in my youth, I got thee. I know not of what family 
thou art. But my name is Jabulu, and thine Satyakama. Say, ‘ I am Satyakama 
son of Jabulu .* " He accordingly goes to Huridrumata of the race of Qotama, and 
asks to be received as a student. The teacher enquires to what family he belongs 
and the youth repeats verbatim the answer he had received from his mother, and says 
he is Satyakama the son of Jabi'du. The teacher replies in the words quoted by 
S'ankara “ No one other than a Brfihman could distinctly declare this,” etc. The 
interpretation of paragraph 2, above given, seems to convey its correct sense. Jabull 
apparently means to confess that her son was nulliu JUim ; and that he must be 
content to call himself her son, as she did not know who his father was. The explan- 
ation of the words bahv ahaiii eharantJ parichdrinT yauvane tvam alabhe given by the 
Commentators and followed by Bubu Rujendralal Mittra, that she was so much occu- 
pied with attending to guests in her husband's house, and so modest that she never 
thought of enquiring about her son’s gottra, and that her husband died early, is founded 
mainly on the word parichSrinJ, and would not account for JabuIS's ignorance of her 
husband’s name (which she docs not mention) or even of her husband's lineage. In 
regard to the sense of charantJ see the passage from the S'atapatha Bruhmanu, ii. 6, 
2, 20, quoted in the First Volume of this work, p. 136, note 242. S'ankara was either 
ignorant of the laxity of ancient morals, or wished to throw a veil over the spurious 
origin of a sage like Satyakama who had attained divine knowledge and become a 
teacher of it (see Chh. Up. iv. 10, 1). In his preface, however, p. 30, as I observe, 
Bubu Rujendralul speaks of Satyakama as a natural son in these words : * ' Although 
a natural born son whose father was unknown, and recognized by the contemptuous 
soubriquet of Jubhla from the designation of his mother Jabulu," etc. 
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how can he, in whose neighbonrhood even the Veda is forbidden to be 
read, read it himself? And if he utters it, his tongue is to be cut ; 
and if he retains it in his memory, his body is to be slit. And it 
results from the meaning of the terms that he is prohibited from learn- 
ing its contents, or practising its injunctions, according to the texts, 
'Let no one impart intelligence to a Sudra;’ and ‘reading, sacrifice, 
and liberality are the duties of twice-bom men.’ As regards (/) Vi- 
dura, Dharma, Vyadha, and others in whom knowledge was produced 
in consequence of their recollection of acts performed in a former 
birth, their enjoyment of its results cannot be prevented, from the 
transcendent character of the efiects of knowledge ; and because in the 
text ‘ Let tho fonr castes be made to hear them,’ the Smriti declares 
that the four castes possess the prerogative of learning the Itihasas 
and Puranas [by means of which S’udras may attain perfection]. But 
it has been established that S^udras do not possess the prerogative of 
acquiring divine knowledge derived [directly] from [the study of] the 
Veda.” 

The Bhagavad Oita afilrms a different doctrine in the following 
verses, x. 32 f., where Krishna says : 

Mam hi Puriha tyap&kritya yt’pi tyuh papa-yonayah | tiriyo taiiyai 
tathd iudra* U 'pi yanti paruih gatim \ 33. Kim punar hrahmandh pun- 
ydlf hhahtuh rdjarthayat taihd j 

‘‘ Those who have faith in me, even though they be of base origin, 
women, Vai^yas, and S^udras, attain to the most transcendent state. 
How much more pure Brahmans and devout royal rishis.” 

S^ankara could scarcely have been ignorant that bis principle was not 
in harmony with this text ; but he has thought proper to ignore this 
discrepance of views, as be probably shrank from directly contradicting 
a work held in such high estimation. 

See also the account of tho views entertained on the same subject by 
Sandilya which I have stated above, p. 178. 

Page 105, line 24. 

The following quotation continues the discussion of this subject ; 
and will also serve to illustrate pp. 6 and 16, above, as well as p. 60 
of the First Volume : 

Brahma Sutra i. 3, 30. “ Samana-nama-tHpatvdch cha avfitidv apy 
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avirodho dariandt tmriUi eha" i atMpi »ydt \ yadi pah-adi-vad dtva- 
vyaklayo 'pi tantatyd eta utpadyeran nirudkyeramS eha tato 'bhidkdnd- 
bhidheyahhidhiitri - vyavahdraviehheddt tambandha - nityatvena virodhah 
iabde parihrxyeta \ yada tu kkalu takalaih trailokyam parityakta-ndma- 
rdpam nirlepam praliyate prabhatali eha abhinatam Hi iruti-imrili-tdddk 
vadanli tadd katham atirodhah Hi | taltra idam abhidhlyaU “ lamdna- 
ndma-rapaltdd ” Hi 1 tadd ’pi taihedraeya andditmm tdvad abhyupagan- 
tatyam |' pratipddayiehyati eha dchdryya^ eamedratya andditeam “ upa- 
padyate eha apy upalabkyate eha " Hi (Brahma Sutra ii. 1, 36) | anddau 
eha tamedre yathd tvdpa-prabodhayoh prdlaya^rabhava-iravane 'pi pdrva- 
prabodha-tad uttara-prabodhe 'pi tyatahdrdd na kaiehid virodhah \ etaih 
kalpdntara-prabhava-pralayayor api Hi dra»h(avyam \ tvdpa-prabodhayoi 
eha pralaya-prabhavau, irdyete \ yadd euptah evapitam na kanehana 
paiyaty atha atmin prdnah eta ekadhd bhavati tadd enam vdk tarvair 
ndmabhih taha apyeti ehakehuh tarvaih rdpaih taha apyeti Srotram lar- 
caih fabdaih laha apyeti manah tarvair dhydnaih taha apyeti \ ta yadd 
pratibudhyate yathd 'gner jvalatah tarvdk dih visphulingdh vipratish- 
fherann evam eta etaimdd dtmanah earve prdndh yathdyatanam vipratish- 
(hante prdnebhyo devdh devebkyo lokdh (Eaush. Br. Utt. A. 3, 3) Hi | tydd 
etat I srdpe puruehdntara-vyavahdrdviehheddt tvayam eha tuahupta-pra- 
buddhatya purva-prabodha-vyavahdrdnittandhdtM-tambhavdd aviruddham \ 
mahiipralaye tu larta-vyavahdroehheddj janmdntara-vyavahdra-vaeh eha 
kalpdntara-vyavahdratya anuiandhutum aiakyatvdd vaiehamyam Hi \ na 
eiha dothah | aaty api larva-vyavahdrochhedini mahdpralaye Parameiva- 
rdnugrahdd tstardndm Siranyagarbhddlndm kalpdntara-tyavahdrdnu- 
eandhdnopapatteh \ yadyapi prdkritdh prdnino na janmdntara-vyava- 
hdram anuaandhdndh drisyante Hi na tat prdkfita-vad isvardndm bhavi- 
tavyam \ yathd hi prdnitvdviieihe ’pi manuthyddi-etamba-paryyanteshu 
jndnaiivaryyddi-pratibandhah parena pareM bhdydn bhavan driiyate 
tathd manuahyddiahv eta Hiranyagarbha-paryanteshu jndnaisvaryyddy- 
abhivyakiir api parena parena bhuyati bhavati Hy etat Sruti-emriti- 
vddethv atakrid eta anukalpddau prddurbhavatdm pdramaiStaryyam krd- 
yamdnam na hkyam nditi Hi vaditum \ tatai eha atita - kalpdnuih(hita- 
prakri*h(a-jndna-karmandm iSvardndm Iliranyagarbhddtndm varttamdna- 
kalpudau prddurbhavatdm Paramehardnugrihlldndm aupta-pratibuddha- 
vat kalpdntara-vyavahdrdnuiandhdnopapattih | tathd eha Srutir “yo 
Brahmdnam vidadhdti purvam yo vai veddnH eha prahinoti taamai \ tarn 
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ha d*vam atma-huddhi-prakaiam mumukthur vai iaranam ahatn prapadpe" 
(S’vctairatara Upanishad, ri. 18) itt \ tmaranti cha S'auHak&dayo Ma- 
dhuehkanda^-prabhfitihhir daiaiathyo ifithfa^ iti | prativedaA eha tvam 
eva kundanhy-adayah tmaryyanU | irutir apy fitht-jnana-pHrtakam 
tta manirtna anuthf/ulHam dariayati “ yo ha cat atidiUlriheya-chhando- 
daivata-bruhtnaMna maatfena ydjayati vd adhyapayali v& tthinum eha 
riehhati garttam rd prapadyate ” ity upakramya “ taimdd etuni mantra 
vidyud" iti | prdnindm eha eukha-praptaye dharmo vidhlyale duhkha- 
parihdrdya adharmah pratiahidhyaU | dfiahfSHUiravika-duhkha-iukha- 
piahayau eha raga-dveahau bhavata na vilakahana-viahaydv ity ate dhar- 
mddharma-phala-bhutottarottard afiahfir niahpadyamand pdrva-ariahfi- 
aadfiiy eva niahpadyata \ amritU cha bhavati “ taahuih ye ydni karmdni 
prdi-ariahlydm pratipedire | tdny eva te prapadyante arijyamdndh puaah 
punah I himardhimare mridu-krura dharmddharmdv ritdnrite | tad-bhd- 
vitdh prapadyante taamdt tat taaya roehate" | iti \ prallyamdnam api eha 
idam jagat takty-avaaeaham eva prahyate sakti-rn&lam eva cha prabhavati 
itarat/id dkaamikatva-praaangdt | na eha anekdkdrdh iaktayah iakyd^ 
kalpayitum \ tatai eha viehhidya viehhidya apy udbhavatdm bhur-ddi- 
hka- pravdhdndSi deva-tiryan • tnanuahya - lakahandndih cha prdni-ni- 
kdya-pravdhdndm varndtrama-dharma-phala-vyavaathdndm cha anddau 
aamadre niyatatvam indraya-viahaya-aembandha-niyatatva-vat pralyeta- 
vyam | na hi indriya-viahaya-aambandhader vyavahdraaya prali aargam 
anyathdtvam ahaah(hendriya-viahaya-kalpam takyam utprekahitum | atas 
cha aarva-kalpdndm tulya- vyavahdralvdt kalpdntara-vyavahdrdnuam- 
dhdna-kahamatvdch cha lhardndm aamdna-ndma-rupdh eva pratiaargam 
viieahdh prddurbhavanti aamdna-ndma-rfipatvdch cha dijittde api makd- 
aarga-mahdpralaya-lakahandydm jagato 'bhyupagamyamdndydm na kat- 
ehieh chhabda-prdmdnyddi-virodhafi \ aamdna-ndma-riipatdm cha-Sruti- 
amfiti dariayatah" aAryd-chandramaaau dhdtd yathd-pdrvam akalpayat \ 
divam eha pfithiv}m chdntarlkakam atho avah ” | iti \ yathd purvaamin 
kalpa auryd-cfiandramah-prabhriti jagat klfiplam tathd 'aminn api kalpe 
Paramekaro ’ kalpayad ity arthah | tathd “Agnir vai akdmayata ‘an- 
nddo decdndm aydm ’ iti aa evam agnaye kfittikdbhyah puroddiam aahfa- 
kapdlaih mravapad” iti nakahaltraahfi-vidhau yo 'gnir niravapad yaamai 
vd ’gnaya niravapal tayoh aamdna-ndma-rdpatdm dariayati ity-evaih- 
jdtiyakd irutir uddharttacyd \ a/nfitir api “fiahlndm ndmadheydni ydi 
eha vedeahu dfiah(aya(t | iarvaryy-ante pratatandm tdny etaibhyo daddty 
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ajah I ifatharidv x^tu-ling&ni ndnd-rOpdni paryyayt | iriiyanU Mm' tany 
ma tatho. hhatdh yuydditku \ yatha 'hhitndnino ’tUdi tulyd* tt tdmpratair 
ika I devdh devoir atltair hi rdpair ndmabhir eva oho ” ity evam-jatlyakii 
dra»h(avyd \ 

“Brahma Sutra, L 3, 30. ‘And though there be a recurrence of crea- 
tion, yet as (the new creation) has the some name and form'' (as the 
old) there will be no contradiction in regard to the words of the Yeda ; 
since this is proved both by the intuition of rishis and by the Smyiti.’ 
And further, let it be so that if a series of indiridnal gods, as of 
animals, etc., is bom and disappears in unbroken continuity, the al- 
leged contradiction in regard to the words of the 'Veda (viz. that as 
they are connected with objects which are not eternal, they cannot 
themselves be eternal) will be removed by the perpetuity of connection 
arising {rom the continuity of practice regarding the designation of 
things, the things to be designated, and the designator. But when, as 
texts of the Sruti and Smyiti inform us, the entire three worlds, losing 
name and form,'* are utterly annihilated and afterwards produced anew, 
how can the contradiction be avoided ? [The meaning of this is : How 
can there be an eternal connecUou between the words of the Yeda and 
objects which how long soever they may have existed, must yet have 
come into being at the new creation following after the total (not 
merely the partial) destruction of the universe ? and if such a connection 
does not exist, how can the words of the Veda be eternal, when before 
this new creation they represented nothing existent? see above, p. 
102.] A reply to this is given in the words, ‘ Yet as (the new 
creation) has the same name and form as the old,’ etc. Even then 
the world must be admitted to have been without a beginning. This 
eternity of the world will be declared by our teacher in the words (of 

^ Professor Ooldstuclccr is of opinion that here, as elsewhere, these words (ndffw- 
rttpa) should be rendered “ substance and form.” See the note on the subject famished 
by him in M. Bumouf’s Introduction & I’histoire du Buddhisme Indien, p. 302. 

* Oovinda Ananda remarks on the SQtra before us, and S'ankara’s comment : Nanu 
maha'prat(iy€ jater tipy OMattvdt iabddrtha^aambondlwnityntvam ity aiankya aha **sa~ 
maiia" Hi \ aulraihnirtuyaSiani5mSha"alkapi” Hi | vyaili-ianlatySjSlmnmavaH- 
tara-pralaye tallvat lambandhat tiahfhati vymahdraviihheduj jndytla cha Hi vedatya 
anapekthattieHa pramanye na kaiehid virodhah tyat | nirlepa-pralaye lu aambandka- 
nasat punah ariahfau kenaehit pumaa aanketah karitavyah Hi prtruaka^buddkHaapa- 
kahatvena vadaaya apramiinyam adhydpakaaya aarayaaya naiad daritaaya anityaivam 
eha praptem ity artkah \ makapralaya 'pi nirlapa-loya 'aiddhah aat-karyya-vodat ] 
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Brahma Sutra, ii. 1, 36), ‘It is agreeable to reason, and it is ascertained.’ 
And the world being eternal, although the Veda declares that its disso- 
lution and reproduction take place during the sleep, and at the waking 
(of the creator), still as the practice continues the same in the later, as 
in the previous, waking condition, there is no contradiction (of the sort 
pretended). And it is to be considered that the same most be the case 
in regard to the dissolutions and creations of another Kalpa (see Vol. I. 
p. 43 f.). Now dissolutions and creations arc said in the Veda to take 
place daring (the creator’s) sleep, and at his waking. ‘When the 
sleeper does not see any vision, and when his breath is concentrated 
in him, then the voice with all names enters into him, the eye with 
all forms enters into him, the ear with all sounds enters into him, 
the mind with all thoughts enters into him. When he wakes, just as 
sparks shoot out in all directions from blazing fire, so do all breaths 
according to their several seats issue from this Soul ; from the breaths 
spring deities; and from the deities worlds’ (Kaushltakl Brahmana, 
latter part, 3, 3). But be it so, that [in the circumstances referred 
to] there is no contradiction of the kind alleged, because during the 

tatha cha iantskaratfnana sabdartha-^iat^iambandhanam ia(am eva punah sfi$h(av 
abhiryakter na amtyatvam \ abbivyaktanam purva-kaip7ya-ndma^rupa-taman«iva4 
na tankefah k<naehit karyyah | viihama-sfuhfau hi tankefap^ksba tut iulya-9rithfav 
tti paribarati tattra idam** ity^adina \ But since in a great dissolution cren species 
cease to exist, vrill it not result that the connection of words with the objects they 
denote is not eternal? In reference to this doubt the aphorist says, * as the name and 
form arc the same/ etc. Waving the authority of the SQtra, the Commentator ex- 
presses a doubt in the words * And further/ etc. It is true that the connection sub- 
sists in consequence of the continuity of individuals owing to the existence of speciea 
during the intermediate dissolutions, and this connection will be known because the 
previous practice continues uninterrupted. And so from the independence of the 
Veda, there will be no contradiction in regard to its authority. But since in a total 
dissolution all such connection is lost, and some intimation (of what had existed before) 
must be given by some person at the new creation, the Veda will be dependent on 
the understanding of such person, and consequently its unautboritativeness, os 
well as the non-eternity of the dependent object, owing to the extinction of the in* 
structor on whom it dependeti, will result. But even in a great dissolution an absolute 
annihilation is unproved, according to the doctrine that effects exist in their causes. 
And so, as words, the objects which they denote, and the connection between both, 
(all of which things previously existed), are manifested at the new creation os re- 
miniscences of a previous existence, they are not non-ctemal. As the objects thus 
manifested have the same names and forms as in the previous Kalpa, there is no 
necessity for any intimation (of what had existed before) bciug given by any person. 
For such an intimation would, indeed, bo required in a dissimilar creation, but not 
in one which is similar. It is thus that the commentator removes the objection in 
the words * a reply to this is given/ etc.'" 
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sleep (of one person) the practice of others continues unintermptedlj, 
and even the person who has been in a deep sleep can ascertain the 
action which took place in his former waking state. But this u in- 
applicable to a great dissolution, because then there is an absolute 
annihilation of all practice, and because the practice which prevailed in 
another Kalpa, like that of another birth, cannot be ascertained. This 
objection, however, does not hold; for although all practice is annihi- 
lated by a great dissolution, still it is proved that through the favour 
of the supreme Lord, the lords Hiranyagarbha (Brahma), etc., can 
ascertain the practice of the preceding Kalpa. Although ordinary 
creatures are not observed to evince the power of discovering the 
practice of a former birth, the limitation which is true of them will 
not attach to the great lords in question. For just as in the scries of 
beings commencing with men, and ending with posts, although all the 
creatures included in it without distinction possess the attribute of life, 
yet, as we descend the scale, the obstructions to knowledge and to power 
are perceived to go on gradually increasing ; so too, in the series be- 
ginning with men and culminating in Hiranyagarbha, there is an ever 
greater and greater manifestation of knowledge and of power, etc. ; and 
thus the transcendent faculties which are declared in texts of the S'ruti 
and Smfiti to belong to the beings who again and again come into existence 
at the beginning of the successive Kalpas cannot be denied to be real. 
And consequently it is established that the lords Hiranyagarbha and 
others who during the past Kalpa had manifested distinguished know- 
ledge and powers of action, and who again came into existence at the 
beginning of the present Kalpa, and enjoyed the favour of the supreme 
Lord, were able, like a person who has been asleep and awakes again, 
to ascertain the practice of the previous Elalpa. And accordingly 
the S'ruti says : ‘ Seeking final liberation, I take refuge with that 
God, shining by the light of his own intellect, who in the beginning 
creates Brahma and reveals to him the Yedas’ (Sveta^v. Upan. vi. 18). 
And S’aunaka and others record in their Smritis that the hymns in the 
ten Mandalas of the Big-veda were seen by Madhuchhandas and other 
rishis. In the same way the Kagdarshis, etc., of each of the Vedas 
arc specified in the Smpitis. The Sruti, too, in the passage commenc- 
ing ' Any priest who in sacrificing for another person, or in teaching a 
pupil, employs a text of which he does not know the rishi, metre, deity, 

20 
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and proper application, is tamod into a post, or falls into a pit,’ and end- 
ing, ‘ Wherefore let him ascertain all these points regarding every text ; ' 
— declares that a knowledge of the rishi by whom it was seen should 
precede the ceremonial use of every text.' Farther, righteousness is 
prescribed and unrighteousness is forbidden, with a view to promote the 
happiness and obviate the misery of living beings : and love and dislike 
have for their objects nothing but the happiness and misery which are 
perceptible by sense or are scripturally revealed. Consequently eactf 
succeeding creation which is effected, forming, as it does, the recom- 
pense of righteousness and unrighteousness, is constituted perfectly 
similar to each of those which preceded it. And the Smpiti, too, de- 
clares : ‘ These creatures, as they are reproduced time after time, per- 
form, respectively, the very same actions as they had performed in the 
previous creation." They so act under the influence of (their previous 
tendencies) whether noxious or innoxious, mild or cruel, righteous or 
unrighteous, to truth or to falsehood; and it is from this cause that 
they are disposed to one or another course of conduct.’ Besides, even 
when this world is destroyed, a residuum of its force {Sakti) continues, 
and it is reproduced only because it has this force for its basis : for 
any other supposition would involve the difficulty of the world having 
no cause. And as we cannot conceive that there are many forms of 
force wo must believe that, as the relations between the senses 

and their objects are invariable, so too, in a world which had no com- 
mencement, the successions of earths and other worlds, and of different 
classes of living beings distinguished as gods, animals, and men, (al- 
though separated from each other in the period of their production,) os 
well as the ordinations of castes, orders, duties, and recompences are 
invariable. For we cannot imagine that such conditions as the re- 

’ The object of these remarks of S ankara regarding the rishis is thus explained 
hy Gorinda Ananda : Kincha numfrdndm fithy-adi-jHanavaiyakatva-jHapika irutir 
mttnira-dfdy-rishinomjndndtiiayamdariayaU ity aha | . . . . iaihd eha jnanadhikaih 
kalpaniaritam vtdam tmriiva vyavahdrafya pravarttitatvad vtdasya anhditvam anapt- 
kthatvam eha aciruddham Hi bhavah \ ** In these words S'ankara intimates that the 
S'mti which declares the necessity of knowing the rishis, etc., thereby manifests 

the transcendent knowledge of the rishis who saw the mantras And so from 

the fact that these rishis, distinguished by eminent knowledge, recollected the Veda 
which had existed in a different Kalpa, and [again] gave currency to the [ancient] 
practice [of its precepts], it is shewn thst the eternity and independence of the Veda 
is not in contradiction [to any fact] — such is the purport." 

" See the First Volume of this work, p. 60, 
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lations between the senses and their objects, etc., should vary in every 
creation, in such a way, for example, as that there should exist objects 
for a sixth sense. Hence, as all Ealpas exist under the same conditions, 
and os the lords (Hiranyagarbha, etc.) are able to ascertain the conditions 
which existed in another Ealpa, varieties (of beings) having the same 
name and form are produced in every creation; and in consequence of this 
sameness of name and form, even though a revolution of the world in the 
form of a great creation and a great dissolution is admitted, no contra- 
diction arises affecting the authority of the words of the Veda, etc. Both 
S'ruti and Smfiti shew us this sameness of name and form. Here such 
texts of the S^ruti as these may be adduced : ‘ The creator formed as be- 
fore the sun and moon, the sky and the earth, the air and the heaven.’ 
This means that in this Ealpa the supreme Lord fashioned the sun, the 
moon, and the rest of the world in the same way as they had been 
fashioned in the former Ealpa.’ Again : Agni desired, ' May 1 be the 
food-eater of the gods.” He offered to Agni [as the deity presiding over] 
the Erittikas” (the Pleiades) a cake in eight platters.’ In this passage 
the S^ruti shews that the two Agnis, he who in the ceremony of sacri- 
fice to the constellation offered the oblation, and he to whom it was 
offered, had the same name and form. And such Smritis, too, as the 
following should bo examined : ‘ The Unborn Being gives to those bom 
at the end of the night (i.«. of the dissolution ") the names of the rishis 
and their intuitions into the Vedas.” Just as on the recurrence of each 
of the seasons of the year its various characteristics are perceived to be 
the very same (as they had been before), so too are the things produced 
at the beginning of the yugas ; “ and the past gods presiding over dif- 
ferent objects resemble those who eidst at present, and the present 
(resemble the) past in their names and forms.’ ” 

I shall quote a part of Sankara’s remarks on the Brahma Sutra, 
ii. 1, 36, referred to in the earlier part of the preceding quotation, in 
which the eternity of the world is afiirmed : 

” Kfitiika-Hnluhattrahhimani-clevaf/a Agnayt — Gorinda Ananda. 

S’arvaryy-amie pralaySnU—Goyinia Ananda. 

_ “ The sense of the last words, which I translate literally, is not rery clear. Oorinda 
Ananda says that in the word vtdahu the locative case denotes the object (ptdethv Hi 
vu/uiya-iaptoml). Compare the passages quoted above in p. 16 from the Vishnu P. 
and M. Bh. which partially correspond with this verse. 

” Already quoted from the Vishnu P. in the First Volume of this work, p. 60. 
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ii. 1, 36. “ UpapadyaU cha upalabhyaU cha" | '‘upt^adyaU eha" 
tamtaratya anadityam \ adimattvt hi tamtdratya ahumdd udhhuUr muk- 
tdnSm api punah tamdrodbhati-pratonyah | akritdbhydyama-pratanyai 
eha »ukha-duhihddi-rauhamya*ya nimimittatvdt | na cha lharo vaitha- 
mya-hetur ity uktam \ na eha avidya kevald vaithamyatya kdranam eka- 
rupalvdt I rdyddi-kleia-cdsandkthipta-karmdpekthd tv avidyd vaithamya- 
karl tydt \ na eha karma anlareiM earlram tambharati na eha iarlram 
antartM karma tambhavati iti itaretardsraya-do>ha-pra»angah \ andditvf 
tu vijdnkura-nydyena upapalter na kaichid dotho bhavati \ 

“ ‘ It is agreeable to reason, and it is ascertained.’ The eternity of 
the world is agreeable to reason. For on the supposition that it had 
a beginning, as it came into existence without a cause, the difSculty 
would arise (1) that those who had obtained liberation from mundane 
existence might become again involved in it ; and (2) that men would 
enjoy or suffer the recompense of what they had never done, as the 
inequalities occasioned by happiness and misery, etc., would be cause- 
less. But Qod is not the cause of this inequality, as we have said 
(see the commeut on Sutra ii. 1, 34). Nor can ignorance alone be its 
cause, since ignorance is uniform (whilst conditions are varied). But 
ignorance, when connected with works induced by the surviving me- 
mory of desire and other sources of disquiet, may be the cause of in- 
equality. Further, corporeal existence does not originate without 
works, nor works without bodily existence : so that (this h 5 rpothesis 
of the world having had a beginning) involves the fallacy of making 
each of two things depend upon the other. But on the supposition 
that the world had no beginning, there is no difficulty, as the two 
things in question may he conceived to have succeeded each other like 
seed and sprout from all eternity.” (See Ballantyne’s Aphorisms of 
the Sankhya, Book i. pp. 60 and 126.) 

Faye 111, line 2 from the foot; and Faye 113, line 11. 

In the first edition, p. 78, I had translated the word eamayddhyu- 
ihite “ in the morning twilight.” When revising the translation for 
the new edition I became uncertain about the sense, and did not advert 

i.«. as Professor Cowell suggests, if there is no cause for the production of the 
world, it comes into existence at hap-hazard, and bj some chance the liberated maj 
be bom again as well as the unliberated. 
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to the fact that the tenn is explained in Professor WUson’s Dictionary 
as denoting “ a time at which neither stars nor sun are Tisible.” 
Professor Cowell has since pointed out that the word occurs in the 
second of the following verses of Manu, where a rule is given for the 
interpretation of the Veda in cases such as that referred to by the com* 
mentator on the Nyaya Sutras : ii. 14 : S ruti-dvaidKaih tu yattra $ydt 
tattra dharmav ubhau tmrilau | Mbhdv api hi tau dharmau tamyag uktaa 
rnanUhibkih \ 15. UdiU ’nuditt chaiva tatnayadhyuthite tathd \ tarvatha 
varttaU yajnak iilyam vaidiki irutih | “ 14. In cases where there is a 
twofold Vedic prescription, both the rites are declared in the Smfiti to 
be binding ; since they have been distinctly pronounced by sages to be of 
equal authority. 15. The Vedio rule is that sacriBce may be performed 
in all the three ways [indicated in a particular text], viz. when the sun 
has risen, when it has not risen, and when neither stars nor sun appear, 
i.e. in the morning twilight.” Eulluka says : Sdrya-nakthatra-varji- 
tah Icdlah tamayddhyuthiUt-iabdena uchyate \ " a time devoid of sun and 
stars is denoted by the word tamayddhywhita. 

Page 142, linee 14 and 16. 

The first of these quotations is from the Bfihad Aranyaka Upanishad, 
i. 4, 10; and the second from the Chhandogya Upanishad, viii. 7, 2. 

Page 149, line 6. 

For SabdSdlkihiter read iahddd ikehiter. 

Page 154, note 140. 

Professor Cowell observes on the elose of this note that the Sankhya 
opponent maintains that the metaphor is in every case a real one. 

Page 157, line 18. 

Professor Cowell remarks that the meaning of the phrase iabda-pra- 
mdnake 'rthe is not correctly rendered by the translation here given, viz. 
“ where the (proper sense) is established by the words.” The author 
is laying down the general rule that in cases where there is nothing in 
the purport of any passage in which a particular word occurs to lead 
the reader to suppose that it is figuratively used, and where conse- 
quently the word itself is the only index to the sense, it must be 
understood in its primary signification. The proper rendering, therefore, 
is : “ Where the sense can only be determined by the word itself.” 
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Page 160, line 18. 

For pnnar-utpattir read punar-anutpaitir. 

Page 181, linee 7 and 11 from the foot. 

I learn from Professors Cowell and Goldstiicker that vimatd emritih 
should be rendered not “ the variously understood Smriti ” but “ the 
Smyiti which is here the subject of dispute.” 

Page 183, note 160, line 1. 

With R.V. i. 179, 2, compare R.V. vii. 76, 4, quoted in p. 245. 

Page 201, line 21. 

The commentator thus explains this verse of the Vishnu Purana 
(1 am indebted to Dr. Hall for a collation of the best MSS. in the 
India Office Library): Ete cha deethopaiama-prakarak madhyamadhi- 
kdrindm eva uktah na tu uttamadhikdrindm ity dha “ete" \ “bhinna- 
drida ” bheda-dfieh{yd | “ bhinna-dfiddm " ili vd pd(hah | tattra hhinna- 
dardane “ abhyupagamam ” anglkdram kritvd dvethopadamopdya-bhedah 
kathitdh | uktdndm updydndm paramdrtha-tankehepo mama mattah druya- 
tdm I “ In the words ' these notions,’ etc.’ he tells us that the methods 
of repressing hatred which have been hitherto declared are those which 
are followed by the persons who have attained only to the secondary, not 
to the highest, stage of knowledge. Bhinna-dfidd is the same as bheda- 
drieh(yd, ‘ with a view which distinguishes [the Deity from them- 
selves],’ or the reading is bhinna-dfiddm, ‘of persons who look [on 
Him] as distinct.’ ‘Accepting’ {abhyupagamam kritvd), i.e. admitting, 
this opinion regarding a distinctness, ‘ I (the speaker in the V.P.) have 
declared these methods of repressing hatred. Now hear from me a 
summary ’ of the highest truth in regard to these methods.” 

Page 225, line 21. 

There is a verse in the Yajosaneyi Samhito, xiii. 45, in which also 
Agni is connected with the creation : To Agnir Agner adhi ajdyata 
dokdt pfithivydh uta vd diva* pari j yena prajdh Vidvakarma jajdna tarn 
Agne hedah pari te vrinaktu | ‘‘ Agni, may thy wrath avoid that Agni 
who sprang from Agni, from the flame of the earth or from that of the 
sky, by whom Visvakarman generated living creatures.” This verse is 
quoted and after its fashion explained in the S'atapatha Brahmana, vii. 
5, 2, 21 : Atha dakihinato 'jam \ “ To Agnir Agner adhi ajdyata ” ity 
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Agnir vai ttha | Agner adhyajagata | “ iokdt pfithkydh uia vd divot 
pari " id yad vai PrajdpaUk iohdd ajdyala tad divai cha pritkivyai cha 
sokad ttjdyata \ “Tena prajdk Vihakarmd jajdna” iti vdg vai ajo rdeho 
vai prajdk Viivakarmd jajdna ityddi | “Then [ho places] a goat {aja) 
on the southern side, (sajing) : ‘ That Agni who sprang from Agni : ’ 
this goat is Agni and sprang fh>m Agni. ‘ From the flame of the earth 
or from that of the sky : ’ that which sprang from the flame of Fra- 
japati sprang from the flame of the earth and of the sky. ‘ By whom 
Visvakarman generated lining creatures The goat, [or the Unhom], 
is Vach (Speech) : Vi4vakarman generated living creatures from Vach,” 
etc. Compare R.V. i. 67, 5, quoted above in p. 275. 

Page 235, line 9. 

Add after this the following texts, in which the verbs takth and jan 
are applied to the composition of 'the hymns : 

R.V. i. 67, 4. Vindanti Im attra naro dkiyam-dhak hridd yat tathfdn 
manfrdn akamtan | “ Meditative men And him (Agni) here, when they 
have uttered hymns of praise fashioned by the heart.’’ 
i. 109, 1. Ft Ay akhyam manatd vatyak iekhann Indrdgnl jndtah uta 
vd sajdtdn \ ndnyd yuval pramatir atti mahyam la vdm dhiyam vdja- 
yantlm atakikam | 2. Airavam he hhuri-ddvattard vdm vijdmdlur uta vd 
sydldt I atha tomatya prayati yuvahhydm Indrdgnl itomam janaydmi 
navyam \ “1. Seeking that which is desirable, I beheld [in you], o 
Indra and Agni, relations or kinsmen. I have no other counsellor 
than you, — I who have fabricated for you a hymn supplicating food. 
2. For I have heard that you are more bountiful than an ineligible 
son-in-law (who has to purchase his bride), or than a bride’s brother ; 
BO now, while presenting a libation of Soma, I generate for you a neto 
hymn.’’ 

Page 253, line 15. 

Insert after this the following verse ; R.Y. x. 66, 5. Saratvdn dhlhhir 
Varuno dhfita-vratak Pdthd Vithnur mahimd Vdyur Aivind | brahma- 
krito amj-itdh viiva-vedatah iarma no yamtan trivarutham amhatah \ 
“ May Sarasvat with thoughts, may Yaruna whose laws are fixed, may 
Pushan, Yishnu the mighty, Yayu, the Alvins, — may these makers of 
prayers, immortal, possessing all resources, afford us a triple-cased pro- 
tection from calamity.’’ 
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SuppUmmtary NoU on Kol&tyayapadiihta. — See page 84, note 89, 
and page 290. 

I am indebted to Professor Goldstiicker for the following additional 
remarks on this expression : 

The Tarkasangraha, quoted by Professor Cowell in his interesting 
note which you kindly communicated to me, differs materially from the 
Bhashaparichchheda in its interpretation of the fallacy called by them 
Iddha; and I might add that the Tarkasangraha-dlpikapraka4a offers 
eren a third explanation of the same Vai^eshika term. But I do not 
think that the bddha of the Yai^eshikas is the same as the k&lulita of 
the Naiyayikas. For when we find that the Bh^haparichchheda in 
its enumeration at t. 70 applies to the fifth ketcabhdsa the epithet 
kdldtyayopadiihta (probably the same as the kdlutyayapadishfa of the 
Nyaya-sutra i. 60) yet in its explanation of v. 77 does not call it 
kdldtUa, as the Nyaya does, but bddha, such a yariation in terms 
seems pointed ; and when we find moreover that its interpretation of 
bddha differs from Yatsyayana’s interpretation of kdldtlta, there seems 
to be a still greater probability that the Nyaya and Yaiseshika disagree 
on the question of the fifth hetvdbhdta. 

For that there is no real difference between the Nyayabhashya and 
the Nyayavpitti is still my opinion. Both commentaries, I hold, agree 
in stating that the fallacy kdldtlta arises when a reason assigned ex- 
ceeds its proper sphere {tddhanakdla), and neither, 1 think, can have 
taken kdla in its literal sense of “ time.” This might have been the 
case if, as Professor Cowell seems to suggest, “ plausibility ” of an 
argument were the subject of the Sutra; but as, in my opinion, the 
hotu is always intended to be a valid and good hetu, I do not see how 
such a hetu can become a bad one simply by being advanced too late. 
It would, however, become bad by being applied to a time, ».«. to a 
case to which it properly does not belong. 

The circumstance that the Ypitti and Bhashaparichchheda are 
probably works of the same author, does not invalidate my opinion ; it 
would seem on the contrary to confirm it, since the object of both these 
works is a different one : the former being intended as on exposition of 
the Nyaya, and the latter as one of the Yaiseshika. 
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Abhipratarin, 2SI 
Abhyupagama-Tuda, 2iU 
Accentuation, U 
Acharyya, 32 
Acbyuta, ^ 15 
Aditi, 2^ 2^ 258 
Adit^as, 102, 231 
Adhararani, 17 
Adhokabaja, ^ 12 
Adhvaryu, 5. 53. SI f. 
Adhraryara (Tajur) Veda, 
212 

AdrUbta, 132, 135 
^ther, whether eternal or 
not. 70. 106. 151 
Agaatya, 212 
A^i, 5 18 f., 213 and 

paasim 

A^i a source of inspira- 
tion, 288 f. 

Agni Suritra, 12 
A^ishfoma, U 
Anankara, 195 
Aila (PurOraraa), 42 
Aitarejra Brahmans, 5,225 
Aitarcya Upanishad, L U 
—66 
Aia, 166 

Akshapada (Gotama), 199 
Akshara, 161 
Alcinoua, 269 
Ananda Giri, 157 
Anga, 53 
Angis, 21 

Angiraa, ^ ^ 21S f. 
Angiraaea, 216 
AnukramanT, 85, 275 
Anuah(uhh, H, 228 


Anuryakhjranaa, 238 
Apah (waters), 8 
Apantaratamaa, 13 
Apaatamba, 62, 122 
Apollo, 262, 270 
Apsaraa, 247 
Apta, 111 ff., ^ 128 
Aptoryaman, 11 
Aranyakas, 1, 28 

supenor to rest of 

Veda, 81 
Argives, 270 
Arka, 221 
Artharudaa, 61 
Aryaman, 288 
Asmaka, 83 
Aaridb, 225 
Astronomy, 21 
Asura, the, 258 
Asuras, 13 
Asuri, 192 
Alrallyana, 179 
Aa valuyana's Gyihya Su- 
tras, 288 
Asrattha, 18 
Asrins, 228, 238 
Atirutra, U 
Atbarran, priest, 66 
Atharvan, sage, 3L 220, 
259, 281 

Atharvan (the Veda), 11 
Atharvangiraaes, ^ ^ ^ 
42, 235 

Atharva Parisish^a, 51 f. 
Atharvanas, 61 
Atharva- vo^ quoted — 
ii. 1. 2,— 260 
iv. 35. 6.- 1 
vii. 54, — I 

X. 2714 720,-3 


Atharva-veda continued — 
X. 7. 43. 44,-279 
xi. L 24.— 287 
liii. 4, 38. — i 
lix. 5^ 3.-4 
— 59, 1, 2,-260 
Athene, 222 
Atri, 34, ^ 228 
Atris, 243 
Auddulaki, 71 
Aufrecht, Prof., Cat. of 
Bodl.Sansk.MSS.,22f, 
30, 33 

■ ■ aid from him ac- 
knowledged, 9, 15, ^ 
54, ^ 221. 287 f. 
Aupamanyava, 218 
Avyakta, 161, 173 
Ayuayo, 240 
AyataySma, 51 
Ayu, ^ 225 
Ayur-veda, lllf., 116 f., 
132. 186 


B 

Babara Pravahini, 22 ff- 
Bacchus, 281 

Badaruyap^ ^ ^ 141, 
and paasim 

controverts opin- 
ions of Jaimini, 111 ff. 

of the Sankhyas, 

163 ff. 

Badari, 145 
Bahvrichas, 61 
Ballantyne's Aphorisms of 
the Mimunaa, 23 ff. 

Aphorisms of the 

Nyaya, 110 ff., 231 
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BalUntjne'i Aphoruma of 
the Sankbya. ^ IfiS 

Aphoriama of the 

Vedant^ ia7 
- - - - Aphoruma of the 
Yoga, ^ 282 

Chriatianitr con- 

traated with Uinau I’hi- 
loaophjr, 104, 214 

■ Mahubhuahya, 104 

Siddbanta-muktu- 

Tali, laa 

Syoopaia of 

Science, 223 

Banetjea, Bov. Prof. E.M., 

12 

hie Dialognca on 

Hindu Philosophy, ^ 
fiaf, 118, 133 
Bauddhaa, LSI 
Bandhuyana, 179 
Benfey, Prof, his Suma- 
Tcda, 103,221.231,238, 
266 

Bbadraaona, 156, 170 
Bhaga, 225 

Bhagarad-gltu, quoted — 

ii. 37 

X. SZ— 300 
ir. 15,-97 

referred to, 123 

Bbagarata Purina, equal 
to the Veda, 32 

why composed, 42 

quoted — 

L 3. 10.— 192 
— ^14 ff.,— 41 
— T; 6 ff.— 42 
u. 8, 28, — 30 
Ui. 34. and 37 ff. — 11 

89.— 207 

ir. 29, 42 ff.,- 34 
ix. iTlS f,— 192 
ii. 14. 43 ff..— 46 
XU. 6, 3Zff.,— 43 
Bhugaratas, doetrine of 
the, m 

Bhakta, orflguratiTo sense 
of words, 108 
Bhakti SOtraa, 177 
Bharadraia, 17, 31 
Bharadvajas, 221 
Bharatas, 212 
Bhirati, 255. 257 
Bhargara, 55 
Bhasna-parichcheda, 133, 
150, 220 


Bhoja-raja, 201 
Bhali, 6, 7, 14, 124 

Bhurab, iTZi lii D14 

Bhrigu, ^ 212 
Bhrigtu, 233, 232 
Bird, the, 258 
Blackie, on the Theology 
of Homer, 272 
Boehtlingk and Roth, Sans- 
krit DictionarT. 20. 162, 
201, 236, 240 f, 203 
BraEmS, 8, ^^3^43, 
and passim 

Brahmi, 3, 10, 12 f. 28. 

31. 34, 45, and passim 
BraEma composed of the 
Rig-Tcda, 27 
Brahma-kan^a, 05 
Brahma-mimansa, its ob- 
ject, 139 (see Vedanta] 
Brahman (prayer) 224 
Brahmanaspati, 234, 249, 
200 f 

Brahmarata, ^ 52 
Brahma SQtras, ^ ^ 
and passim 
Biahma-vadis, 125 
Brabma-reda, 55 
Brahma-TaiTartta-purana, 
L 4^ quoted, 30 

corrector of Veda, 

30 

Brihad Aranyaka Upani- 
shad, quoted — 

L 2, 4,-104 

— 2. 5.— 2 

— 4, 10,-142 

— 6, 5,- 9 

U. 2, 3,-166 

— 4, 10,-8, 204 

iii. 8, 11,-164 

iv. 1, 2,-208 

— 3, 22,-33 
T. 8,-254 

Brihospati, 221, 256, 200 
Brihatl, 1^ 2IS 
Buddha, 202 

Butler (Bp.), bis sermons 
on the lore of God, 107 


C 

Calohas, 271 

Caste, originally but one, 
4If 

I Chaitra, 92 


CEaitraratha and Chaitra - 
rathi, 297 
Ch&ndala, 34, 178 
Chhandoga ^rfihmana,103 
Cbarana, 53 
CharanaryOba, 50 
Charakas, 52 ff- 
Charakacharyya, 53 
Charakadhraryus, 51 
Charrakas, 202 
Cbhandas, 206 
Chhandogas, 54 
Chhandugya Brahmana, 
181 

Chhindogya Upanisbad, 
quoted — 

iv. 1, 3,-294 

— 2, 2,-293 

— 3, 5,-296 

— 17, 1,— f 

Ti. 2, 1, 3 f^l51, 154 

— 3, 2,-155 

— 4, 1 ,— 167 

— 8, 5 f.,— 155, 170 

— 14, 6,-156 

— 16, 2.-167 

lii. 1, 1-6,— 32. 143,207. 

298 

— 2^ 2,-178 
viii. 7, 2, — 142 
— IS, 284 

Colebrcoke, Miscellaneous 
Essays, 6, 67j 74, and 
passim 

Commentary, 31 
Commentators on the Ve- 
da, their proofs of its 
authority, 57 ff. 

Cowell, Prof E. B., his 
translation of the Kusu- 
munjali, 128 

■ his aid acknow- 

ledged, 201, 290 f, 308 


D 

Dadhyanch, 220 
Daityas, 201 
Daksha, 34, 225 
Donti, 284 
Dasagra, 246 
Dcmodocus, 209 f. 
Obarma, 300 
Dhi, 224 
Dbishano, 202 
DEishana, 255 
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Dhiti, 224 
Dhruri, 2H 
Dionnu^ 264 
Diaaolntion of the Uni- 
verse. ^ 603 
Diuhlfita, 53 
DvaipHyona, see Krishna 
Dvapara age, ^ 41j 45, 
48 f. 

Dyaos, 246. 266 
£ 

Eg 3 rptians, 183 f. 

Ekantina, 28S 
Ekaviiha'a, 11 
Empedocles, 273 
Epimenides, 273 
Euripides, 2M f. 

F 

Freedom of Speculation in 
India in early times, 5Z 

O 

oaths, 23 

GanSmbika, 264 
Gandharva, 258, 260 f. 
Gandharvas, 46 ff. 

Ganes'a, 264 
GuJgl, 164 
Oau^pada, 265 
Gauua, or hgurative sense 
of words, 108 
Gauri, 264 
Gaya, 244 
Guyatra, M, 216 
Gayatri, 7. U, 13 f., 263 

varieties of, 263 

mother of the Ve- 
das, 12 
Giris'a, 34 
Gir, 224 

Gods, capable of acquiring 
divine knowledge, 99, 
U1 

Goldstuckcr, Prof., his 
Dictionary referred to, 
261 

■ Munava-kalpa-sQ- 
tra quoted, 65 K. 

his aid acknow- 
ledged, 84. 93. 97. 295. 
303, etc. 

Gotama, author of Nyaya 
Sotras, Ulj 113 


Gotama, rishi, 235 
Ootamas, 232. 238, 241 
Grammar, 31 
Gritsamadas, 233, 235 
Grote’s History of Greece, 
268. 210 ff. 

Gunas, 12. 32. 44. 150. 

165, 195 
Guru, ^ ^86 
Govinda Ananda quoted, 
103. 155. 167, 164, 190. 
and passim 

H 

Hall, Dr., aid from him 
acknowledged, 52 

Sankhya Sara, 

186, 163 
Hanta, 264 

Haridasa Bhatlacharyya, 
128 

Haridrumata, 286 
Harivums'a quoted — 
47,-12 
11,616,-12 
11,666 ff.,— 13 
I2A25 ff.,— 14 
Haug, Prof., on the signi- 
Scation of the word 
brahma^ 233 f. 

Hellenic race, its differ- 
ence from the Indian, 
273 

Herodotus quoted, 183, 
210 

Hesiod quoted, 183, 268 
Hiranya^rbha, 1^ 136, 
163. 285. 365 
Homer, 266 ff. 

Hotra, 256 

Hymns, distinguished as 
new and old, 224 ff., see 
Mantras 

I 

Ignorance, 164 
Irahvaku, 286 
Inferior science, ^ 266 
Hu, 255 

iSdra, 4. 99. 103, 142, 
220. and passim 

sceptical doubts, 

regarding Indra, 254 
source of inspira- 
tion, 261 f. 


Inspiration, its nature, 125 
Intuition of rishis, lUff., 
183 

Isa, 45 

Isaiah referred to, 224 
Itihasas, % 9, and passim, 
see Smpti 

J 

Jabiila, 266 
Jabala, 268 f. 
lagatl metre, 11,276, 278 
Jaimini, 39, 40, 42, 46,93, 
^ 141 

controverts opin- 
ions of Badaruyaua, 

lllff. 

Jalada, 55 

Jan (to generate), 232, 237 
Janaka, 56 
Janamejaya, 53 
Janas'ruta, 265 
Junasruti, 265 ff. 
Jaradgava, 86 
Jutavedas, 237, 241 
Jayanarayana Tarkapan- 
chunana, 120, 175 
John (St.), his First 
Epistle, 2^ 

his Gospel, 232 

Journal of the Royal Asia- 
tic Society referred to, 
2, 61, 118, 264, 226 
JuhQ, 26 

E 

Kaiyvata, 96|ff. 
Kaksnasena, ‘297 
Ealanja, 68- 
Kalapa, 91, 132 
Ealiipas, 66 
Kulapa, 61 
Kulapaka, 79, 132 
Ksl&tyayipa&hta, 84, 
290, 312 
Kalcbos, 276 f- 
Kali-yuga, 46 
Kalidasa, 69 f., 83 f., 89 
Kalpa sutras, 180. 206 
. Kanada, 166 and passim 
Eandarshis, 364 
Kanvo, 226 
Kanvas, 229 
Kapeyos, 267 
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Kapi, 297 

Kapila, ^ and paMim 

"Eow treated by 

S'ankora, LSI ff. 
Eapinjala, 241 
Karmakunda, 64 
Karma-roimunaa, see FDr* 
Ta«mTmun»u 
Karmaaiddhi, 264 
Karttikeya, 264 
Ka^apa, 2SS 
Katha (aage), 77, 83, 91. 
132 


Kathaa, 9S 

Ka(ha Upaniahad quoted, 
L 3. ^ and 10—162 
— 3, 11,— 161 
ii. 23.-36 
ui. 3, ID f.,— 168 ff. 
Kathaka, 76f., 79,8^^ 
1S2 

KStyayana, 179 
Katyayana’a S'rauta SQ- 
traa, 47 

Kaurma-purOna, 200 
Kauaika, 249 
Kauahltakl Br„ ^ 304 
Eauahitakina, 66 
Eauthuma, 79 1 , S3 
Eari, 21S 
Eeaara, 28 
Eikataa, 79, 216 
Edhier, Prophetismua der 
Hebrtner, 173 f. 

Eratu, 34 
En. (to make), 232 
Efiahna, 2^ 42, 286 
Efiabna Dvaipfiyana, 38f. 
Erita-yuga, 37. 40. 47 ff. 
Erittikaa, 502 
Eulluka on Mann, 6, 14, 
23. 26. 180 
Eumiirila, 96 
Eumrya, 23 
Eu4ikaa, 233. 247 
Euaumanjali quoted,128ff. 
Euaurubinda, 77 
Enthumi, 77, S3 
Entaa, 213 


L 

Laaaen, In. Ant., 2S 
Laukayatikaa, 199 
Linga-puruna, 263 
Lokuyata, 9~5 
Lomahaiahaga, 41 


M 

Hudhara, antbor of Nyi- 
ya-mulu-riatara, 82 

author of the Sar- 

TB-daiyana-aangraha,86 

— author of the Ve- 

dartha-prakaaa, onX.S., 
quoted, 66 IT. 
Madhuchhandaa, 306 
Madhuvidyil, 141, 286 
MadhusOdana SarasTatl, 
194 

Madraa, 81 

Uah&bhiirata, origin of 
the name, 23 . 

ia a Veda relating 

to Efiahna, 29 

equal to the Veda, 

29 

compoaed by Ni- 

ruyana, 29 

why compoaed, 42 

quoted — 

Adi-paraan — 

268,-31 
2617254 f..— 29 
646,-29 
2298,-29 
2314,-29 
2417,-38 
4236,-38 
Vana-parran — 
13432,-12 
Udyoga-pairan — 
1637,-288 

Bhlahma-parran — i 

3019,-14 

S'finti-parran — | 

7660,-86, 101 
8606,-49 
8633 ff.,— 16, 62 
12920,-14 ! 

13088 ff.,— 48 I 

13432,-12 i 

13476.-49 ' 

13661,-289 
13678,-40 I 

STargurohanika.parran 
2QD ff.,— 29 
Hahabhuahya, 96 
Mahuaala S'aunaka, 31 
Uabuaena (Earttikeya), 
264 

Mahat, 1^ 172f. 
Uahedrara, 16 | 


Hahidhara on the VSj. 

San. quoted, 39 
Maitreya, 37 
Uaitrl Upaniahad— 

Ti. 22.-176 
MalatT hUdhara, 90 
Mina (Agaatya), 247 
Munaa, 2il3 

Manara • dbarma - 4Satra 
quoted — 
i 21 ff.,— 6 

— 86 f., —48 
ii. ID ff.,— 24 
-76 

— 97,^^ 

— 166 f.,— 288 
iv. 123 f.,— 26 
ri. 82 ff.,— 24 

xi. 243,-86 

xii. 'gTT^TraO 

— 94 ff.,— 23 

— 106.- 24, 181 
Mandhatri, 229 
Minava-kalpa-aOtra, 96 
Manisha, 224 
Manman, 224 
Mantraa, Ij 33, 62^ 116, 

224 

magical power 

aacribed to, 276 n. 
Menu, 181 f., 190, 220, 
286 


Manrantaraa, 38 
Haricbi, 34 

Markandeya Purina, 102, 
1 ff., quoted, U" 
Maruta, 102, 226, 263 
Mati, 224 

Mataya Purina, iii. 2ff. 

quoted, 28 
Mauda, 66 
Maya, 164. 195,292 
MedEititbi, 6 
Medhari, 218 
Meru, 6^ 62 
Mitr^ ^ 227 
Mimanai, aee PQrra-mi- 
manau, 28 

Mimanaakaa, their alleged 
atheiam, 94 f. 
Mlmanaa-Tarttika, 96 
Mineira, 273 
Mokaba-dharma quoted, 
199 f. 

Mudakaa, 98 

Mukbya, or proper aenct 
of worde, 107 
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MiiUer, M., Profr. aid re- 
ceived from 227 

Ancient Sanakrit 

Lit., 2, ^ ^ 66f., 
176, 280 f. 

Chipe, etc., 48 

Jour. R, A. S., 

230, 236, 256 

Jour, of Ger. Or. 

8oc., 20^ 127, Ida 

Mundaka Upanisbad — 

L L 1-6.— 30. 204,284 
ii. 1, 4. and 6,-30 
iix. L L—176 
Muni, 21d 
Musee, 267 ff. 


N 

NSbbaka, 230 
Nabhuka, 220 
Nabban, 246 
Na^lflbacb't Naebbomer- 
ische Tbeologie, 273 
Na^jibbatta, 05 ff. 
NaDoaha, 2H3 
Naichasakha, 72 
Naka Maudgalya, 22 
Name and Form, 152, 166, 
163. 167. 302. etc. 
N&satvas (Alvins), 240 
Narada, ^ 3i 
Ndraya^ iL 
Narayaua-tirtha, 128 
Narfi^ansTs, 215 
Navagra. 221, 246 
Nestor, 273 
Nigada, 45 
Nigama, 180 
Nirukta, quoted— 

L 20,-118, 213 
ui. 11.— 213 
ir. 6,-212 
Tii. 1, 3,— 211 
— 16,-210 
Tiii. 3.-277 
X. 32.— 213 
— 42,-212 

referred to, 180, 

206, 247 
NlIEa, 224 
Nirid, 224 
Nodhas, 235 
Nrimedha, a risbl, 2L3 
Nyaya, whether tbeistic or 
not, 133 


Nyfija SOtras quoted, 
108 ff. 

Nyaya-maU-ristara, quot- 
e<C 82. 170, 131 
Nyaya-BOtra-Tfitti, 108 

0 

Odana oblation, 4 
Odyssey, 268 f., 272 f. 
Omkara, 44 
Oracles, 223 

P 

Padma-puraga quoted, 22 
Paila, ^ 41 f., 46 
Paingins, 56 

Panc^d^'a-stoma, 11 
Panebajanab, 168 
Panini, ^ ^ 

Ponkta, 15 

Paras'ara, 38, 40 f., 46, 
188 f. 

Parusara XTpapurana, 199 
Paijanya, 252 
Paruchhepa, a rishi, 212 
Pasupata system, 202 
Paaupatas, 195 
Patanjalaa, 185 
Patanj ali, Mahabbasbya, 
^96f. 

Yoga, 188 

Paulkasa, 34 

124 

Parana, 5 

Pertsch, alphabetical list 
of initial words of fich* 
Tcrses, 103 
Pbemi^ 220 
Pbsacians, 269 
Philosophical srstems, 
their mutual relations, 
184 ff. 

Pippaluda, 298 
Pippaladakos, 86 
Pitumaha, 28 
Plati, 244 
Plato quoted, 183 
— — hU ideas on in- 
spiration, 273 
Polyphemus, 266 
Prabnakara, 91, 180 
Pradhana, 150r etc. 
Prakriti, 166 


Pauruslieya, 9^ 90, 
Paurusheyatro, M 


Pramaganda, 28 
Praskanra, '220 
Pra^na OpanUhad, Comm, 
on, 181 

L K-297 

PrastbSna-bbeda, 194 ff. 
Praudbi-rada, 201 
Praiiza, 218 
Prithivi, 266 
Priyamedha, 220 
Prosody, 31 
Psalms, 224 
Pulastyo, 34 
PuUha, 34 
PuQdankaksha, 88 
Puraqas, ^ ^and passim, 
see Sm|iti 

' created before the 
Vedas, 22 f. 

eternal, 28 

■ ■ form with the Iti- 
basas a fiAh Veda, 33, 
42 

Pururaras, 45 ff., 205 
Puruslia, 3^ 4^ and passim 
Purusba-modha, 35 
Punisha-sukta (R. V. x. 

90, 1^ 9), 3, 61, 69, 89 
POrra - rntihansa SOtras 
quoted, 18 ff. 
PQrra-mTmuQsa, itsobject, 
138 

PQshan, 226, 263 
Pythagoras, 223 


R 

Ragbunandana, 68 
Ragburans-o, 21 
Rahugauos, 241 
Raikva and Rainka, 296 f. 
RSjSs, 12, ^ 4^ 150 
Ku]asuya saenff^, 184 
Hajendra lal Mittra^bis 
translaUon of the tlpa- 
nUhad, 16^ 296 f., 299 
Rakshoscs, 55 
R^tmanujas, 195 
Rumuyana, L L 84 Quoted 

29 

— equal to the Veda, 

30 

Rathantara, 276 
Rationalistic treatises, 24 
Ri (to more, send forUi), 
210 
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RibhM, 237, 2fil 
Rich, 221 

Eich-Tcr»c«, 11, 12, lit 
Riz-veda, quotationa from, 
IHnt MantUla — 

1, 2,-219 
8. U, 12,-254 
1^ 11,-224 
18, 6, 7,-258 
20. 1,-232 
22, 10,-255 
27, 4,-225 
51, 1, 2,-251 

— 11,-255 

— 18,-232 
32, 1,-212 
57, 4,-252 
40. 5, 6.- 260 
45, 3, 4,-220 

47. 2,-232 

48, 14,-220 
60, 3,-225 

— 5,-242 

— 4,-241 

— 16,-232 
62. 13,-235 

66, 2,-251 

67, 3,-275 

— 4,— 311 
TL 5,-242 
78, 5.-242 
80, 16,-220 
89. 3.-225 
91, 11,-242 
94, 1.-241 
^ 2.-225 
102, 1.-242 
109, 1.2. 4.-311 

116. 1,-240 

117, 25,-233 
mC 3,-220 

130. 6,-235 

— 10.-225 

131, 6,-220 
159, 9,-220 
143, 1,-225 
152, 5.-263 
164, ^ 6.-279 

— 20,-176 

— 25,-276 

— 37,-279 
169. 3,- 69 
I7t 2,-236 
175. 5|=22B 
IT?, 2,-183. 245 
183, 6,-138 


Rig-Teda eontinued — 
Firat Mandala — 

184 . 5.-233 

185 , 1,-280 
Second Mandala — 

8 , 8,-255 

17 . 1.— 225 

18 . 3.— 225 

19 . 8.-235 

23 . 2,-260 

24 . 1,— 226 

35 . 2 235 

39 . 8,-233 

Third Mandala — 

1 , 20,-226 
2 , 1,-237 
18 , 3.-255 

21 . 3.-251 

29 . 15,-248 

30 . 20,-233 
82 , 13,-226 

39 . 1 . 2,-226 
43 , 5.-248 
^ 9.-248 

— 12.-276 

— 14,-215 
64 . 17.-261 
68 . 3,-220 
62 . 7,-226 

— 10.— 263 
Fourth Mandala— 

3 . 16,-242 
8 , 3.— 259 

— 6.-259 
6 , 1,-259 

— 11.-233 
n , 3,-259 

16 . 20 , 21.-233 

20 . 5.-220 
32 , 12,-242 

43 . 1 . 2,-255 
50 . 1.-221 

Fifth Mandala — 

2 , 11.- 235 
11 . 5,-242 

22 . 4,-243 
29 . 1.-251 
22 . 15,-235 
81 . 4,-276 

40 . 6,-276 
42 , 6,-220 

— 13,-226 

44 . 6 .— 69 
46 . 4 .— 24.3 
55 . 8,-227 
73 , 10,-236 


Iz-Teda eonftniMii — 
Sixth Mandala — 

14. 2.— 251 

16, 47,-236 

17, 13.-227 

18, 15.-261 
IK 4,-221 
2T S.— 221 
— 8,-221 
22. 2.— 221 

— 7,-227 
26. 3,-261 
32. 1.— 236 

34, 1.— 227, 261 
38. 3,-243 
44, 13,-227 

47. 3,-264 

— 10.-261 

48. 11,-227 

49. 1,-227 

50. 6,-227 

— 15,-221 
62, 2,-233 

62. 4.-228 
69, 2.-262 
Z5. 19,-277 

Serenth Mandala— 
7, 6.-236 

15. 4,-237 
IK 1.-222 
IK 1 1.-277 
22, 9.-237 
26, I,- 2.38 
29. 4,-222 

KL, 11 238 

S3, 3,-277 

— 7-13,-246 
34. 1,-255 

— 9.-255 
85. 14.— 234 
37. 4.-23r 

63. 1,-222 

— 2,-228 
^ 23.-228 
52, 4,-228 

61, 2 240 

— 6,-228 

64. 4.-236 
66. 11,-266 
67, 5,-243 
76. 4,-222 
S6t 1,-243 

87, 4,-248 

88, 4.-248 

91. 1 222 

93. 1,-228 
gj. 1. 2,-238 
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Rig-Teda eontinued — 
Seventh Mandala — 
»7. 3. 5.-26I 

— 9.— 23* 
lot, 15.— 212 

Eighth Mandala— 

3. 3.-249 
6 , 18,-243 

5. 24.-228 

6 . 10.-250 

— 11.— 228 
- 33.-236 
- 41.-251 

— 43,-229 
8 . 8.-243 
1^ 10.-229 

— 14.-258 

— 31.-240 
1^ 7.-262 

— 26.-240 
16. 7.-25I 

19. 5. 6.-3 

20. 19.— 229 
23. 14.— 229 
25^ 24.-229 
27. 11.-243 

— 13.— 256 
36. 7.-222 

39. 6.-229 

40. 4. 5.-230 

— 12.-229 

41. 2.-229 

— 5. 6.-266 

43, 2.-238 

44, 12.-230 

48, 3.-265 

49. 9,-277 

51. 4.-234 

52. 4,-262 

5^ 11 230 

63. I. 8.— 230 

64. 6,-69, 267 

65. ^6, 12.-230 
77. 4.-238 

78. 3.-263 

— 6,7,-262 

79, 3,-234 
84, 4, 5,-238 

88 . 4,-253 

89. 3, 4,-254 

— 10. 11.— 253 

90. 16,-256 
Ninth Mandala — 

8 . 8,— 231 
7,-267 
25, 5,-265 
33, S.— 256 
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Rie-veda continuti — 
Ninth Mandala — 

42. 2.— 231 
627 1.-103 
73. 2,-239 
78, 4.-265 

87. 3.-249 
91. 5.-231 
92. 3.-267 
9^ 1,-239 

— 2,-265 
96, 5-7,-266 

— 11.-222 

— 18.— 251 
99. 4,-231 
107. 7.— 251 
no. 7,-223 
114. 2.-234 

Tenth Mandala — 

4. 5.— 259 
4. 6.-231 
^ 2.-239 
14. 15.-223 
20, 10.-253 
2r, 5,-259 
23, 6-7,— 289 

26, 4.-263 

27. 22.-252 
31, 7,— 280 
34, 13.— 212 
36. 5.-260 

39. 14,— 236, 267 
4^ 1.-244 
54, 3.— 221 

— 6.-234 
57. 2,-278 

— 3,-229 
61. 7,-253 
65 5 3,-246 

— 4. 5,-246 
63, 17,-244 

66. 5,— 311 

66. 14.— 223 

67, 1,-239 

n. n57^56 

fit 3,-105 
72. 1. 2,-249 
So, 7.-237 
81, 4.— 280 

88. 8,-253 

— 18.-280 

89. 3,-231 

— 5.— 59 

90. 1.— 61 

— 9.-3. 65 83 

91. 8,-259 

— 13 231 


Rig-veda coniinutd — 

Tenth Mandala — 

— 14,-240 
9^ 14.-212 
95 5,-223 

— 11,-231 
98. 9.-223 
101. 2,-234 

106, 6,-59 

107. 6.-244 

109. 4,-250 

110. 8,-257 

111. 1,-244 

112. 9,-252, 262 
114.57 97^77 

115, 5.-252 

116, 9.-240 

117, 6,-212 
125. 3-5,-257 

129. 2.— 212 

— 5,-59 

— 6-7,-280 

— 6,-60 

130, 1-7,-277 f. 

139, 6,-260 
154. 2. 5.-250 
160. 5.-231 
167, 1.-250 

176. 2.-258 

177. LE25B 
190. 1,-250 

Riahis, nature of their in- 
spiration, 125. 183 

" seers " of the 

hymns, 211 

distinguished as 

new and old, 218 ff. 
speak of them- 
selves as authors of 
hymns, 232 ff. 

supcmatnral cha- 
racter ascribed to, 246 ff. 
■ conscious of divine 


inspiration, 252 ff. 

their opposite 

views how reconcil- 
able, 224 f. 

■ their confession of 
ignorance, 229 ff. 

their idea of in- 


spiration different from 
that of later writen, 
291 f. 

rival the gods, 292 


Ritual, 91 
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Boer, Dr. ^ his transla- 
tions onTintrodnctions 
to the Upanishods, 36. 
185. 193. 251, 28i 
. — his Bhasbu-pari- 
chheda, 133 

-■ — his German trans- 

lation of the Vais'csbika 
aphorisms, 118. 129 

his remarks on the 

doctrine of the Cpani- 
shads, 123 

his remarks on the 

Sunkhya, 133 
Romaharsbtga, 39 
Both, Illustrations of Ni- 
rukta, 47. 230. 2iS f. 
Budra, ^ 231 

composed of the 

Sama-Tcda, 22 
Budrts, IMi 234 


S 

S'abara, Sramin, 89 
Sacrifices, the fire great, 29 
Sacrifice eternal, fi 
Sadasaspati, 258 
Sudhyas, 6, 12 
Sagart, sons of, 190. 192 
S'Ahas of the Veda, ^ 
42, ifi 

S akti, 164. 173. 306 
Sama-rathantara, 11 
Sama-re<ia, impurity of its 
sound, 29 f. 

L 292 quoted, 252 

SSman, 221 
Saman-rerses, 11 
S'aml wood, Ifi 
Sfimidbenis, 213 
S aifisa, 221 
SaiDrarga-ridyS, 235 ff. 
Sanaka, 31 
Sanatkumura, 32 f. 
S'andilya, an ancient sage, 
118 

author of the 

Bhnkti SOtras quoted, 

121f. 

S’ankara Acharya’s com- 
mentary on the Brahma 
SQtras quoted, ^ 98 ff., 
106, 108. 119 ff„ m, 
182, 185ff:i 20^ 2S9, 
231 ff. 


S'ankara Acharya's com. 
mentary on the Br. Ar. 
Up. quoted, 34, 291 

his comm, on the 

Cbhfindogya Up., 235 

his comm, on the 

PraSna Up. quoted, 131 

on the Taitt. Up. 

quoted, 131 

S'ankara Mis'ra comm, on 
Vaiifeshika, 120, 125 
Sankhya aphorisms, 133, 
168 

Sunkhya-karika, 138, 166 
Sankbya-prarachana-hhil- 
shya, 196 ff. 

S'antanu, 15 
Saptadasa-stoma, 11 
Sarasrati, goddess, ^ 
251 f., 267, 282 

mother of the 

Vedas, 11 

the river, 41 

S'ariraka - mlmansu - bbu- 
shya, 38 See S'ankara 
Acharya 

S'kriraka sQtras, 38 
Sarra-dar»ana- sangraha- 
85 ff. 

S'atapatha Bruhmaga, 
quoted — 

iii. 4, 1, 22,-47 


iT. 

L 

2, 

19,- 

=51 

ri. 

1. 

1, 

3>- 


— 

1, 

2, 

19, 

-6 

TU. 

6, 

2, 

62, 

-9 

ix. 

1, 

1, 


-223 

X. 

3, 

5, 

12, 

—SI 



4, 

2, 

21, 

-14 



6, 

5. 

1,- 

-104 

xi. 

5. 

1, 

1,- 

-48 



5, 

6, 

1-7, 

, 10,- 

—6, 8, 1 


1 

XIT 

. 4 

, 3 

, 12, 

-9 


6, 

, * 

, 10, 

-8 

— 

7. 

,L 

,22, 



Sattra gnna, 12, 3^ 159 
SStrata-samhita (the BhS- 
garata Pur.) 12 
Satyakama, 2£^ 
Satyaraha, 31 
Satyavati, 15 
S'aunaka, 297. 305 
S'aunakas, 55 
Saritri, 2^ 

Saritrl, 7, 11 


Siiyani, hisVedSrtha-pra- 
kaa'a, or commentary on 
R.V. quoted, 58 ff„ 

78, 80, ^ 206, 215, 
219 

Sayugran, 23fi 
Siudhanta-mnktfirali, 133 
S'ikeha, 298 
Skambha, 3 
Skanda, 264 
S'lokas, 9, 295 
Smriti, ^ 181, and passim 
Smritis, extent and con- 
ditions of their autho- 
rity, 181 ff. 

Sobhari, 229 
Soma, god, 8, 223 
source of inspira- 
tion, 2fil ff. 
Somalarman, 32 
Soul, unity of, 190. 203 
Souls, diversity of, 169, 
115 

Sound, etemitr of, affirm- 
ed, 71 ff.. 90ff. 

denied, 89, 109, 

131 

Species or Genera eternal, 
192 

Sphota, ^ 191 f., 135 f. 

S ramana, 31 
S'ruti, 2i 
Sruva, 29 
Stoma, 221 
Stuti, 221 
Sudas, 221 

S'udras, unfit for study of 
Veda, 4^ 68, 99,292ff. 

may attain the 

highest bliss, 178 
S'uka, 13 
Sumati, 221 

Sumantu, 39, 40, 42, 15 
Superior science, 31, 295 
Sushtuti, 221 
Surya, 5 f., 255 
Suta, 3^ 13 
Svadhs, ^ 251 
SvuhS, 254 
Svar, 0 , 7, 11 
Svarbhanu, 216 
STfiyambbuva manvan- 
tara, 33 f. 

S'vetaketu, 155 
S’vctasratara, sage, 281 
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S’vctnsvataiu Upanishad 
quoted — 

IT. 6,-166 
— 10,— 161 
T. 2,-184. laS 223 
vi. 6,-176 

— 11,-171 

— 18,-304 

— 21,— 284 
S’yiTua'va, 222 


T 


Taittirlyas^61 
Taittirlya Aranyaka, vil. 
8.-22 

Taittirlya Br&hmant [?], 
2Z6 

quoted — 

ii. 3, 10, 1,-8 

— 4, 2. 6,-278 

— 8, 8, 5,— 10, 234 

iii. 3, ^ 1,-10 

— 10. 11. 3,-16 

— 12, ?, 1,-16 
Taittirlya Samhita quoted, 

L ^ 1,— 69?. 
ii. 58, 3,-212 
Tii. 3, I, 4,-17 
Taittirlya TTpanishad, 26 
— — comm, on, 191 
Tamae, ^ 32, 1^ 202 
Tamaaa worka, 202 
Tapaa, 260 

Tarka-aangraha, 1^ 133, 
16Q 

Takah (to fabricate), 232, 
235 

Telemacbua, 273 
Thamyria, 269 
Thirlwall, Bp.,hia hiatory 
of Greece, 274 
Tlkahnaaringa, 264 
Time, 4 
Tiraa’chi, 233 
Tittiri, 7L 33 
Treta-yupa, 37, 4^ II 
Triple acience, 8 
Triaanl, 53 
Triahtubh, 278 
Trita, 212 
Tyitaua, 277 
Trivyit, 11 
Tvaab^, 252 


U 

Udayana Acharyya, 128 
Uddalaka Aruni, 286 
Uktha, 224, 218 
Ukthya, 11 
Ulyaaea, 2111 

Unborn Female, 165, 171 
Unborn Male, 165 
Upabhyit, 20 
Upaniahada, 1, 2, ^ and 
paaaim 

Buperior to other 

parta of the Veda, 31 
— ■ their doctrines uni- 
form according to S'an- 
kara, but really varioua, 
108, 176 
Upapuragaa, 38 
Urriial, 46 ff.. 205, 247 
Usanaa, 242 
Ushaa, 243 
Uahmaa, 44 
Ushnih metre, ^ 278 
Uttararani, 41 

V 

Vuch, 8, ^ 104f., 263f., 
256 r, 282 
Vachaa, 224 
Vajaaaneyina, 63 
Vajaaaneyi ritual, 63 

Samhita quoted — 

iii. 63.-229 
T. 2,— 46 
liii. 63,-9 
ivi. 63. — 60 
iviii. 52, — 223 
III. 18,-63 
Vajina, 61 f. 

VairOpa, 11 

Vai4ampayana, 39, 40, 42, 
45. 60ff. 

Vaiaeahika, 106, 176 
Vaiahnavaa, 196 
VaisTanara (Agn i). 237 
VaivasTata Manvantara, 
31 f., 46 

Vaktratunda (Gano4d),264 
VslakhllTa iL 6, — 262 
Valmiki, 11 

Vanina, 227, 243, 247 f, 
262 

source of inspira- 
tion, 262, 266 


VarQtri, 266 
VasaTyii, 41 
Vashat, 264 
Vashatkura, H, 21 
Vasiahtha, .34, 246 ff. 
Vasisbihas, 223, 246 
Yuatoahpati, 263 
Vaaua, ^ 2^ 234 
Vataa, 243 

Tutayuyana quoted, 116 
Vayu, '5 f., 222 
Viyu Purana, 2J f., 39, 
61 

Vedantaa, 1, sec Upani- 
abada 

Vedanta SOtras, 93 6L 
VedOrtha-prakuda on R.V. 
quoted, 68 If.- 88 

on T.ST 83 ff. 

Vedas, general account of, 

If. 

— division into Man- 
tra and BrShmana, I, 62 
sprang from sacri- 
fice of Purusha, 3 

from Skambha, 3 

from I ndra, 4 

from Time, 4 

from the Odana- 

oblation, 4 

objects of worship 

and supplication, 4 

sprang from Agni, 

Vayu, and SQrya,4f.,fil 

their eternity al'- 

finned.6, 18,71, 76, 78, 
106, 303 

their eternity de- 
nied, 109, 117, 119, 130 
134 

their superhuman 

character {apaunahtya- 
tpa), fi 

sources of the 

names, forma, and func- 
tions of creatures, 6, ^ 
104 

created by Praja- 

pati and from the waters, 

8. U 

the breathing of 

the great Being, 8, 136, 
2115 

created hy means 

of speech and soul, 9 

one with speech, 

mind, and breath, 9 


21 
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Vedas deg from the mind- 
ocean, 10 

are the hair of Pra- 

jipati'a beard, LO 
the offspring of 


Vfich, 10 

- created acparateljr 


from Brahma’s mouths, 
ID f. 

. characterized 


terally by the different 
gunaa, 12 

created by Brahma, 

12 

- the Gayatrl their 


mother, 12 f. 

created from dif- 


ferent parts of Brahma’s 
body, 13 

. created by Achyn- 


ta, U 


SarasTatl their mo- 
ther, lA 

all things compre- 


prehended in them, Id 

sources respec- 

tiTely of form, motion, 
and neat. Id 

breathings of Ma- 


hes'rara, IB 

- infinite in extent, 


12 

Vishnu composed 

of them, ^ 22 

- study of, a sacri- 


fice, 2Q 

- study of, its bene- 


fits, 21 

encomiums on stu- 
dy of, 21 ff. 

useless to the de- 

prared, 2d 

recollecting and 

repeating them remores 
sin, 2d 

the energy and 

body of Vishnu, and 
sercrally the substance 
of Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Rudra, 22 

created after the 


Purfinas, 22 

-insufficient without 


the Itihasas and the Pu- 
ranas, 2S 

corrected by Brah- 

ma-Tairartta Purfina, 
30 


Vedas voice of Brahma, 
30 

their hymns form 

the inferior science, 31 
. classed with other 


^astras, ^ 33 

their ceremonial 


part decried in the Bha- 
mrad Gita, Chbandogya 
Upanishad, and Bhaga- 
vata Purana, 32 ff- 

- in the state of pro- 


found sleep are no Ve- 
das, 31 

Soul not known 

through them, 36 

originally one. 


32 la 12 

division of 22 ff. 

their original ex- 
tent, 10 

necessity for their 

division, 10 f. 

cannot be heard 


by women, S' Qdras, etc., 

12, 220 

discrepant account 

of their division, 42 

carried off by two 


Asnras but recovered by 
Brahma, 19 

form the eyo of 


Brahma, 19 

- their periodical dis- 


appearance, 19 

- mntuid hostility of 


adherents of different 
Vedas, 19 ff. 

■ schism among ad- 


Vedas, how interpreted by 
theologians, 107 

' arguments of the 
adherents of the Nyuya, 
Yaiseshika, and Sun- 
khya in support of their 
authority, but against 
their eternity, IDS ff. 
texts of, inter- 
preted variously by 
different philosophers, 
133 ff. 

distinguished from 

all other S'Sstras by 
being independent and 
infaUibls, 129 ff. 

recapitulation of 


herents of Yajur-veda, 
and its separation into 
white and black, 30 ff. 
-vindication of them 


against objections, and 
defence of their autho- 
rity, by their commen- 
tators, 32 ff. 

arguments of the 


Mimunsakas in favour 
of their eternity and au- 
thority, 10 ff. 

“ seen ” by the 


rishis, ^ 212 

reasonings of the 


arguments in support of 
their authority, vnth re- 
marks, 292 ff. 

• ideas of the rishis 


reg^ing the origin of 
their hymns, 212 «• 

- hymns of, distin- 


guished as oldand new, 
221 ff. 

. hymns of, made. 


— J 1 -V 

fabricated, or generated, 
by the rishis, 232 ff. 
hymns of, ascribed 


to the inspiration of the 
gods, 232 ff. 

- hymns of, a magi- 


cal power attributed to, 

223 ff. 

sprang from the 


Vodantists on their eter- 
nity and authority. 98 ff 
- sprang from Brah- 


ma, IOC 


leavings of the sacrifice, 
287 

Vedhas, 219 
Verbal brahma, 3fi 
Videha, 33 
Vidhi, 61 
Vidura, 296. 399 
Vidvan - moda - tarangigi. 
298 

Vijnfina Bhikshu, 133, 
172. 196. and passim 
Vidya, 296 
Viniada, ‘239 f., 233 
Vimadas, 239 
Vipas'chit, 219 
Vipra, 213 
Viraj metre, 11, 278 
Virochana, 112 
VirQpa, 69, ^ 220, 246 
262 

Vishnu, 37. 40. 63. 244 
262, 269 
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Vuhnu, composed of the 

HI 

Vishnu PuriQB quoted — 

L 2. 13,-4 

— 6, 48 tr.,— 10 
— S, 68.— 18 

— ^ 54.— 201 

ii. IL 6 ff..— 26 

iii. 2, 12, — 49 

— 2j 14 ff.,— 37 

— 3. 4 ff..— 37 

— 3, laff.,— IS 

— 4, 1 ff.,- 38 

— ^ 2 ff..— 49 

— 8. 22f. ,— 18 

— ^ 22.-128 
ir. 6,-47 

Vis'Tsmitni, 247 f., 276, 
283 

VUTanalha Bbatlachary- 
Ts. 108. 211 
VUTivasu, 260 
VisTcdevas, 102 
Viyasrat, 286 
Viyukta, 126 



Vrihaduktha, 234 
Vrihit-suma, 11 
Vrihaspati, heretical 
teacher, 202 

Vriha^ati, author of a 
smriti, 181 
Vrisha, 264 
Viittra, 228 
Vyahritis, 44 
Vyudha, 300 
Vyakhyanas, 206 
VySsa, 37, 77, as 


W 

Weber, Prof., Ind. Lit., 
63 

Ind. Stud., 22.47. 

63 ff., 193 f, 296, and 
passim 

V*j. San. Spec., 

275 

Whitney, Prof., his opin- 
ion referred to, 268 


THi EXD. 


R-!.')9fi7 


KTATBU* ACmB, mtBTKIl, UKUTn 
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do Rio Grande do Sul, no Braiil. 12mo. pp. 32, sewed. Ir. 

Contoponlos. — A Lkiicok of Modebx Ureek-Exglish and English 
Modern* Greek. By N. Contopoulos. First Part, Modem Greek>English. 
8to. cloth, pp. 460. J2«. 

OennyB. — China and Japan. A complete Guide to the Open Ports of 
those coantries. together with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Kong, and Macao; forming 
a Guide Book and Vade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents in 
general; with 66 Maps and Plans. By Wm. Frederick Mayers, F. R.G.S. 
H.M.'s Consular Senrice ; N. B. Dennys, late H.M.’s Consular Service; and 
Charles Kino, Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. Dennys. 
In one volume. 8vo. pp. 600, cloth. £'2 2^. 

Ddhne. — A Zulu-Kafir Dictionary, etjTnologically explained, with 

copious Illustrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu* 
Kafir Language. By the Kev. J. L. Dohne. Royal 8vo. pp. xlii. and 418, 
sewed. Cape Town, 1857. 21s. 

Ddhne. — The Four Gospels in Zulu. By the Rev. J. L. Dohne, 
Missionary to the American Board, C.P.M. 8vo. pp. 208, cloth. PietermaritZ' 
burg, 1666. 5s. 

Early English Text Society’s Publications. 

1. Early Enolisr Allitkhativk Poems. In the West-Midland 

Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by R. Morris, Esq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. 16«. 

2. Arthur (about 1410 a.d.). Edited by F. J. Furnitall, Esq., 

from the Marquis of Bath's unique M.S. 4s. 

3. Ane Compendious and Breuz Tractate concerntno te Office 

AND Dewtie or Kynois, etc. By William Lauder. (1556 a.d.) Edited 
by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 4s. 

4 . Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (about 1320-30 a.d.). 

Edited by R. Morris, Esq., from an unique Cottonian MS. 10s. 

5. Or THE Orthographie and Conouuitie op the Britan Tongue ; 

a treates, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Schooles, be Alexander Hums. 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the British Museum (about 
1617 A.D.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4s. 

6. Lancelot of thp. Laix. Edited from the unique MS. in the Cam- 

bridge University Library (ab. 1500), by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8«. 

7. The Story op Genesis and Exodus, an Early English Song, of 

about 1250 a.d. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by U. Morris, Esq. Rs. 

8 Morte Arthure; the Alliterative Version. Edited from Robert 
Thornton's unique MS. (about 1440 a.d.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. Oeorob 
Perry, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. 7s. 

9. Animadversions upfon the Annotacions and Corrections of 
bomb Imferfections of Impressionrs op Chaucer's Wokkpa, reprinted 
in 1598; by Francis Th%nne. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewater Library. By G. H. Kingsley, Esq., M.D. 4#. 

10. Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur. Edited for the 

first time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
1450 A.D.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. Part I. 2s. 6d. 

11. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay, Edited 

from the first edition by Johnb Sxott, in 1562, by Fitzbdward Hall, 
Esq., D.C.L. Part I. 3s. 

12. The Weight’s Chaste Wife, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobsam 

(about 1462 a.d.), from the unique Lambeth MS. 306. Edited for the first 
time by F. J. Formitall, Esq., M.A. Is. 
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Early Engli»h Text Society's Publications— 

13. Seinte Mabhzeete, Jje llEiDBy ANT Makttk. Three Texts of ab. 

1200, 1310, 1330 A.D. First edited in 1862, by the Rer. Oswald Cockatnb, 
M.A., and now re>is8oed. 2s. 

14. Ktxo Horx, with fragments of Floriz and Blanuchefiur, and the 

Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the M$. in the Library of 
the University of Cambridge and the British Museum, by the Rev. J. Rawson 
Lumbt. 3«. 6d. * 

15. Political, Rehoious, ajtd Lotb Poehs, from the Lambeth MS., 

No. 306, and other sources. Edited by F. J. PuaNivALL, Esq., M.A. 7s. 6d. 

16. A Teetice in English breuely drawe out of )> book of Quintia 

essencijs in Latyn, p Hermys p prophete and king of Egipt after p flood 
of Noe, fader of Fbilosophris, hadde by reuelacioun oi an aungil of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MS. 73, by P. J. Kuknivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 

17. Parallel Extracts from 29 Manuscripts of Piers Plowman, with 

Comments, and a Proposal for the Society's Three-text edition of this Poem. 
By the Rev. W. Skeat, M.A. Ij. 

18. Hali Meioenheai), about 1200 a.d. Edited for the first time from 

the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A. Is. 

19. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Part II., 

the Complaynt of the King's Papingo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Hall, Esq., D.C L. 31s. 6d. 

20. Some Treatises by Richard Rolle de Hampole. Edited from 

RoberCofThornton’s MS. ab. 1440 A.D., by Rev. Geobor G. Perry, M.A. Is. 

21. Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur. PartIL Edited 

by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4s. 

22. The Romans of Pabtenay, or Lusignen. Edited for the first time 

from the unique MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W. W. SjtBAT. M.A. 6s. 

23. Dan Micheles Ayenbite of Inwtt, or Remorse of Conscience, in 

the Kentish dialect, 1340 a.d. Edited from the unique MS. iu the British 
Museum, by Richard Morris, Esq. 10s. 6d. 

24. Hymns OF the Virgin AND Christ; The Parliament of Devtls, 

and Other ReUgious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F. J. 
Fdrnivall, M.A. 3s. 

25. The Stacions of Rome, and the Pilgrim's Sea-Voyage and Sea- 

Sickness, with Clene Maydenhod. Edited from the Vernon and Porkington 
MSS., etc., by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 

26. Rf.ugiou3 Pieces in Prose and Verse. Containing Dan Jon 

Gaytrigg's Sermon ; The Abbaye of S. Spirit; Sayne Jon, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert of Tbomtone'a MS. (ab. 1460 
A. XX.) by the Rev. G. Perry, M.A. 2s. 

27. Manipdlus Vocabulorum : a Rhyming Dictionary of the English 

Language, by Peter Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, 
by Henry fi. Whbatlby. 12s. 

28. The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest. 1362 a.d., by William Lanoland. The 
earliest or Vernon Text ; Text A. Edited from the Vernon MS., with fuU 
Collations, by Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 7s. 

29. Old English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles Warde, 

and the Wohunge of Ure Lauerd : Ureisuns of Ure Louerd and of TJro Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited kom MSS. in the Brit- 
ish Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries; with Introduction, Transla- 
tion, and Notes. By Richard Mokhis. First Seriss. Fart I. 7s. 

30. Piers, the Ploughman's Cbkde (about 1394). Edited from the 

MSS. by the Rer. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2s. 

31. Instructions FOB Parish Priests. By John Mtrc. Edited from 

Cotton M.S. Claudius A. II., by Edward Pracocx, Esq., P.S.A.,efte.,etc. 4s. 
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Early En glinh Text Society's Publications — continued. 

32. The Babf.es Book, Aristotle’s ABC, Urbanitatis, Stans Puer ad 

Mensam, The LytiUe Childreoea Lytil Boke. The Boxes op NuETURKof 
Hugh Rhodes and John Russell. Wynk) n de Worde'a Boke of Kervyngef The 
Booke of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasye, Seager’s Scboole of Vertue. etc., 
etc. With some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore* 
words on Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. Fcumivall, M.A., 
Trin. Hall, Cambridge. 13s. 

33. The Book of the Knight de la Tour Landry, 1372. A Father’s 

Book for hU Daughters, Edited from the Harleian MS. 1764, by Thoxas 
Wright, Ksq., M.A., and Mr. William Uoi>KiTEK. b«. 

34. Old English Hohilies and Homiletic Trkatises. (Sawles "Warde, 

and the Wohuiige of Ure Laiierd : Uroisuns of Ure Louerd and of Ure I.^fdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the 
British Museum, I>ambeth, and Bodleian Libraries; with Introduction, Trans* 
lation, and Notes, by Hicuaud Mourns. First Serits. Part 2. 8r. 

35. Sir David Ltndesat’s Works. Part 3. The Historic of ane 

Nobil and WaiUeand Sqvyer, William Mrldrux, nmavhyle Urd of 
Cleische and Bynnis, comovlit be Sir Dauid Lyndp.sat or t^e Mont alias 
Lyoun King of Armoa. With the Testament of the said Williame Mel- 
drum, Squyer, compylit alswa be Sir Dauid Ljmdesay, etc. Edited by F. 
Hall, D.C.L. 2s. 

36. Merlin, or the Early History of Kino Arthur. A Prose 

Romance (about 1430 -1460 a.d.), edited from the unique MS. in the 
UniTCrsity Library, Cambridge, by Hkxuy B. Wheatley. With an Essay 
on Arthurian Localities, by J. S. Stuart GLEXNtn, Esq. Partlll. 1869. 12a. 

37. Sir David Lyndes.vy’s Works. Part IV. Ano Satyre of the 

thrie estaits, in commendation of Tertew and vitvperation of ryce. Maid 
be Sir David Lindrsat, of the Mont, alias Lyon King of Armes. At 
Edinbvrgh. Printed be Robert Charteris, 1602. Cvm privilegio regis. 
Edited by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 4t. 

Extra Serien. 

1. The Romance of William of Palerne (otherwise known as the 
Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at the 
command of Sir Humphrey de Bohun, about a.d. 1330, to which is added a 
fragment of the Alliterative Romance of Alisaunder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a.d. 1.340; the former re*edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library of King's College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oiford. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skrat, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xllv. and 328. £\ 6v. 
2a.ON Early English PaoxuNaATioN, with especial reference to 
Shakespeare and Chaucer ; containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of NVriting with Speech in England, from the Anglo*Saxon period to the 
present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types ; including a re-arrangement of Prof. 
F. i. Child’s Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Gower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracta by Salesbury on English, 1547, and Welch, 1367, and by 
Baroiey on French, 1321. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S. Part I. On 
the PronnneiatioD of tbe xtvth, xviib, xviitb, and xvinth centuries. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. viit. and 416. 10s. 

3. Caxton’s Book of Cdrtbsye, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 

A.D.. and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of tbe same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS. 79, and the Balliol MS. 334. Edited by Frbderick J. Purni- 
vaLL, M.A 8vo. sewed, pp. xii. and 38. 3a. 

4. Thr Lay of Havelok the Dane; composed in tlic rei^n of 

Edward I., about a.d. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Madorn for the 
Roxburghe Club, and now re-edited from the unique MS. Laud Misc. 108, in 
tbe Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. Walter W. Skbat, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. Iv. and 160. 10«. 
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Early English English Text Society's PablicationB— 

5. Chacceh’s BoETrcs. \ Inthepreu . 

6. The Romance of the Citeneixhe Assione. Re-edited from the 

unique manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 
Glossarial Index, by Henrt H. Gibbs, Esq., H.A« 8so. sewed, pp. 
xriii. and 38. 3-«. 

Edda Saemundar Hinns Froda — The Edd« of Saemnnd the Learned.' 

Prom the Old Norse or Icelandic. Part I. with a Mjtholoincal Index. 12mo. pp. 
1A2, cloth, Si. 6d. Part II. with Index of Persons and Places. By Bbnjamik 
Thorpr. 12mo. pp.viii. and 172, cloth. 1866. 4i. : or in I Vol. complete, 7i. 6<f. 
Egfer and Grime; an Early English Romance. Edited from Bishop 

Percy's Folio Manuscript, about 1650 a.d. By John W. Halrs, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Prrdbricx 
J. FuRxrvALL, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 toI. 4to. (only 100 copies 
printed), bound in the Roxburgh style, pp. 64. Price lOr. 6<f. 

Elliot. — The Histobt op India, as told by its own Historians. The 

Muhammadan Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. 
M. Elliot, K.C.B., East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service, by Prof. 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. Vole. I. and II. With a 
Portraitof Sir H. M. Elliot. 8vo. pp xxxii. and .542, x. and 680, cloth. 18i. each. 
Elliot — Memoirs on the HisxoRr, Philologt, and Ethnic Distbibu- 
TioN OP THE Races op tub North-west Protincrs op India ; being an 
amplified Edition of the Glossary of Indian Terms. By the late Sir H. M. 
Elliot, K.C. B. Atraoged from MS. materials collected by him, and Edited 
by John Beamrs, Esq., M.R.A.S., Bengal Civil Service, Member of tbc 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Tbe Philological Society of London, and the Soci^tfi 
Asiatiqne of Paris. In two volumes. 8vo. [/n tht pr$u. 

Ethnological Society of London (The Journal of the). Edited by 

Professor Huxlry, F.R.S., President of the Society ; Gboroc Busk, Esq., 
F.R.S. ; Sir John Lubbock. Bart., F.R.S. ; Colonel A. Lane Fox, Hod. Sec.; 
Thomas Wright, Esq., Hon. Sec.; Hyde Clarke, Esq.; Snb-Editor; and 
Assistant Secretary, J. H. LampRby, Esq. PnblUbed Quarterly. 8vo. pp. 88, 
sewed, 3«. 

CoKTEitTK OP THR Apetl NtHtEPE, 1B69.— Flint Instruments from Oxfordshire and the Isle of 
Tbanet. (Illastrated.) Hy Colonel A. Lane Fox. — The Westerly DriftinR of Nomads. ByH. H. 
Howortb.— On the Lion ShillinR. By Uvde Clarke.— Letter on a Marble Armlet. By H. W. 
Edwards.— On a Bronze Spear from Loufth Gar, Limerick. (Illustrated.) By Col. A. l.Ane Fox. 
—On Chinese Charms. By W. U. Black.— Proto-ethnie Condition of Asia Minor. By Hyde 
Clarke.— On Stone implements from the Cape. (Illustrated.) By Sir J. Lubbock. — Cromlechs 
and Mefralithlc Structures. By H. M. Westropp.— Remarks on Mr. Westropp’s Paper. By 
Colonel A. Lane Fox. — Stone Implerocots from Han JosS. By A. Steffens.— On ChUd*bearinir in 
Aosimlia and New Zealand. By J. Hooker, M.D. — On a Pseudo-cromleeh on Mount Alexander, 
Australia. By Acheson.— The Cave Cannibals of South Africa. By Layland.— Reviews : 
Wallace's Malay Archipelago (with illustrations) ; Fryer's Hill Tribes of India (with an Ulustra* 
tion] : Reliquim Aquitanicte, etc. — Method of Photographic Measurement of the Human Frame 
(with an iHustmtion). By J. U. Lamprey.— Notes and Queries. 

Faciimilei of Two Papyri found in a Tomb at Thebes, With a 

a Translation by Samuel Birch, LL.D., F.S.A., Correspondiog Member of 
the Institute of France, Academiea of Berlin, Hercnlaoenm, etc., and an 
Account of their Discovery. By A. Henry Rhino, Esq., F.S.A., etc. In 
Urge folio, pp. 30 of text, and 16 pUtee coloured, bound In cloth. 21r. 

Fomivall. — Education in Early England. Some Notes used as 

Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on **Mannera and Meals in tbe Olden 
Time,” for tbe Early English Text Society. By Fredbrick J. Furnitall, 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Conncil of tbe Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. 8vo, sewed, pp. 74. U. 

Geseniua* Hebrew Grammar. Translated from the 1 7th Edition. By 

Dr. T. J. CoNANT. With grammatical Exercises and a Cbrestomathy by the 
Translator. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 864, cloth. lOs. 6/f. 

Geseniag' Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, including 
the Biblical Chaldee, from the Latin. By Bd«au> Robinson. Fifth Edition. 
8,0. pp. zii. and I ItiO, cloth. W. Si. 
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Ooldstucker. — A Dictionakt, Sanskrit and English, extended and 
improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. Wiusoy, 
with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical 
Appendices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit- English Vocabulary. By 
THRoooa GoLDhTiicKEa. Parts 1. to VI. 4to. pp. 400. 1856-18t)3. Each 

Part 6a. 

Ooldstucker. — A Compendious Sanskrit-Enolish Dictionary, for the 
Use of those who intend to read the easier Works of Classical Sanskrit Litera- 
ture. By Tiip.odoh GuldmtUckbr. Small 4to. pp. 900, cloth. \^ln preparation. 
Ooldstucker. — Panim: His Pluce in Sanskrit Literature. An Inves- 
tigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MS. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India, 
which contains a portion of the Manava-Kalpa-Sutaa, with the Commentary 
of KtJMAKtLA-SwAMiN. By XiiEODOK GoLDSTucKBR. Imperial 8vo. pp. 
2i)K, cloth. 12#. 

Grammatography. — A Manual of Reference to the Alphabets of 
Ancient and Modern Languages. Based on the German Compilation of F. 
Hai.lhokn In one volume, royal 8vo. pp. 80. cloth. 7s. 6d. 

' Tho “ Grammalofrraphy** is offered to the public us a compendious introduction to the reading 
of ihe n.ost important ancient und modem lunguugca. Simple in its design, it will be consulted 
with lidTantuin’ by the philological student, the amateur linguiat, the booitseller, the corrector of 
the press, and the diligent cuiii|>oi»itor. 

ALPHABmCAL TMDrX. 

Afghan (or Pushto). Czech{an(or Bohemian). Hebrew (current band). Polish. 

Amharic. Danish. Hebrew {Judseo-Ger- Pushto (or Afghan). 

Anglo-Saxon. Demotic. Hun^rian. [man). Komaic(ModemGreek) 

Arabic. Estrangelo. Illyrian. Russian. 

Arabic Ligatures. Ethiopic. Irish. Runea. 

Aninmic. Etruscan. Italian (Old). Samaritan. 

Archaic Characters. Georgian. Japanese. Sanscrit. 

Arraeni.nn. German. Juranese. Servian. 

A»^ayiiun Cuneiform. Gliigolitie. Lettish. Slavonic (Old). 

Bengali. Gotnic. Mantshu. Sorbian (or Wendisb). 

Bohemian (Caochian}. Greek. Median Cuneiform. Swedish. 

Biigis. Greek Ligature*. Modem (ireek(Komaic) .''Viiac. 

Burmcae. Greek (Archaic). Mongolian. Tamil. 

Canurese (or Camatoca). GuJer8ti(orGuxseratte). Numidian Telugu. 

Chinese. Hieratic. OldSlavonic(orCyriUic). Tibetan. 

Coptic. Hieroglyphics. PalmjTcnian. Turkish. 

Croato-OlagoUtic. Hebrew. Persian. XVullachian. 

Cufic. Hebn^w (Archaic). Persian Cuneiform. Wendisb (or Sorbian). 

Cyri!Ue(or01d Slavonic). Hebrew (Rabbinical). Phoenician. Zend. 

Grey. — Handbook op African, Australian, and Polynesian Pnr- 
i.oLooY, as represrnted in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty’s High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir George Qret and Dr. H. I. Blbek. 

Vol. i. part 1.— South Africa. 6vo. pp. 18R. 7f. Cd. 

Vol. 1. Part 2.— Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo. pp. 70. 2$. 

Vol. 1. Part 3.— Madagascar. Svo. pp. 2L Is. 

Vol. II. Part L— Australia- 8vo. pp. iv. and 44. Is. Sd. 

Vol. II. Part 2* — Papuan I^anguages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris- 
ing tho»e of the Islands of Nengone, Lifu, Ancitum, Tana, and 
others. 8vo. p. 12. 6d. 

Vol. II. Part 3.— Fiji Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part II., Papnan Lan- 
guagea, und Port I., Australia). 8vo. pp. 34. Is. 

Vol. II. Part 4.— New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8vo. pp. 
76. Si. 6rf. 

Vol. II. Piirt 4 (eon/M«ofio«).— Pol 3 mesia and Borneo. 8vo. pp. 77-154. 8i. 6rf. 

Vol. III. Part 1.— Manuscripts and Incunablee. 8ro. pp. viii. and 24. 2s. 

Vol. IV. P.irt 1.— Early Printed Books. England. 8vo. pp. vi. and 266. 

Grey. — Maori Mementos: being a Series of Addresses presented by 
the Netire People to His Kxcellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B., F.R.S. With 
Introdoctory Remerks and Explanatory Notes; to which is added a small Collec- 
tion of Laments, etc. By Ch. Oliver B. Davis. 8vo. pp. iv. and 2*2y, cloth. 12s. 
Griffith.— Scenes from the Ramayana, MEoiiADirrA, etc. Translated 
by Ralek T. H. Griffith, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, pp. 200. fis. 

CoxTKnra. — Preface — Ayodhya— Ravan Doomed— The Birth of Rama— The Heir apparent— 
Uantbaru’a Guile— Daaaratha'a Oath— The Step-mother— Mother and Son— The Trmmph of 
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Lore— Farewell?— The llcrroit’* Son— The Trial of Truth— The Forest— The Rape of SiU — 
Rama’s Despair — The Mcsseni^er Cloud— KhombakariLa — The Suppliant Dove— True Glory- 
Feed the Poor— The Wise Scholar. 

Grout. — Tue Isizclu : a Grammar of the Zulu Language ; accompanied , 
with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Grout. 
8vo. pp. lii. and 432, cloth. 2ls. 

Haug. — essays on the Sacred Language, Whitings, and Religion op 
THE Parsebs. By Martin Hauo, Dr. Phil. Superintendent of Sanskrit 
Studies in the Poona College. 8vo. pp. 278, cloth. 21«. 

Hang. — A Lecture on an Original Speech of Zoroaster (Yasna 45), 
with remarks on hia age. By Martin Haco, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. *28, aeweA 
Bombay, 18(io. 2t. 

Hang. — Outline of a Gr.vmmar op the Zend Language. By Martin 
Haco, Or. Phil. 8vo. pp. 82, sewed. 14jr. 

Hang. — The Aitarkya Brahhanam op the Rig Veda : containing the 

Eurliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Martin Haco, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 Vola. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. Yol. II. Transla- 
tion with Notes, pp. 544. £2 2a. 

Haug. — An Old Zand-Pahlavi Glossart. Edited ia the Original 

Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Index. By 1)r.stur Hoishenoji Jamaspji. High-priest of 
the Parsis in Malwa, India. Revised with Notes and Introduction by .Martin 
IIauq, Ph.D., late Superintendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College, 
Foreign Member of the Royal Bavarian Academy. Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ivi. and 132. 15«. 

Haug. — The Religion of the Zoroastrians, as contained in their Sacred 
Writings. With a History of the Zend and Pehlevi Literature, and a Grammar 
of the Zend and Pehlevi Langnages. By Martin Uauo, Ph.D., late Superin- 
tendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College. 2 voU. 8vo. [In preparation. 
Heaviside. — American Antiquities ; or, the K'ew World the Old, and 
the Old World the New. By John T. C. Heaviside. 8vo. pp. 46, sewed. Is. 6<f. 
Hepburn. — A Japanese and English Dictionary. With an English 
and Japanese Index. By J. C. Hepburn, A.M., M.D. Imperial 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xii., 560 and 132. 5/. 5a. 

Hemisz. — A Guide to Conversation in the English and Chinese 
Languages, for the oae of Americans and Chinese in California and elaewhere. 
By Stanislas Hbrniib. Square 8vo. pp. 274, sewed. lOs. 6<i. 

The Chinese characters contained in this work are from the collections of Chinese groups, 
engraved on steel, and cast into moveable type^, by Mr. MarccUin Legrand, engraver of the 
Imperial Printing Office at Paris. They are used by most of the missions to China. 

Hinck*. — Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian Grammar. By the late 
Ker. E. Hincks, D.D., Hon. M. R, A. S. 8to., pp. 44, Mwed. I<. 

History of the Sect of Maharajahs; or, Yallabhacharyasin Westebn 

India. With a Steel Plate. One Vol. 8vo. pp. 384, cloth. 12a. 

Hoffinann. — Shopping Dialooces, in Japanese, Dutch, and English. 

Bj Profeuor J. Hofpuakn. Oblong 8to. pp. xiii. and 44, Mwed. 3a. 

Howse. — A Gbamhar op the Cbee Language. With which is com- 
bined an analysis of the Chippenay Dialect. By Joseph Howse, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 8to. pp. XX. and 324, cloth. 7a. 6d. 

Hunter. — A Comparative Dictionary op the Languaoes op India and 
High Asia, with a Dissertation, based on The Hodgson Lists, Official Hecords, 
and Mannsetipta. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., M.R.A.S., Honorary Fellow 
Ethnological Society, of Her Majesty's Bengal Civil Service. Folio, pp. vi. and 
224, cloth. £2 2a. 
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Ikhw^n** Safa. — iHKwXsr-g SafX ; or, Bkothess of Pttiittt. De- 
Bcribing the Contention between Men and Beasts as to the Superiority of the 
Human Uace. Translated from the Ilindust^iil by Professor J. Dowson, Staff 
College, Sandhurst. Crovm 8vo. pp. viil. and 166, cloth. 7s. 

Inman.— Ancient Faiths Embodied in Ancient Times; or, an 
attempt to trace the Keligious Belief, Sacred Rites, and Holy Emblems 
of certain Nations, by an interpretation of the Namea given to Children by pristly 
anthority, or assumed by prophets, kings and hierarchs. By Tuomas Inman, 
M.D., Liverpool. Vol. 1. bvo. cloth, pp. viii. and 800. SUa. [Vol. 2 rtanr/y reo</y. 

Jaeschke. — A Suobt Peactical Gkamhab of the Tibetan Language, 
with special Reference to the Spoken Dialects. By 11. A. Jaescubb, Morarian 
Missionary. 8vo. sewed, pp. ii. and 66. 

Jaeschke. — Romanized Tibetan and English Dictionabt, each word 
being re> produced in the Tibetan as well as in the Roman character. By H. A. 
jAEScitKR, Moravian Missionary. 8vo. pp. ii. and 168, sewed. 6#. 

Jnsti. — Handbuch deb Zendspbache, von Ferdinand Justi. Altbac- 
trisches Woerterbuch. Grammatik Cbrestomathie. Four parts, 4to. sewed, 
pp. ixii. and 424. Leipzig, 1864. 24s. 

TTn.flr Essays, and other Pieces; with an English Translation. Edited 
by the Right Rev. the Bisnor or Gbahamstown. 32mo. pp. 84, sewed. 2«6d. 

Xalidasa. — Kaghutansa. By Kalidasa. No. 1. (Cantos 1-3.) 

With Notes and Grammatical Explanations, by Rev. K. M. Banbrjba, 
Second Professor of Bishop’s College, Calcutta ; Member of the Board of Exam- 
iners, Fort'Williara ; Honorary Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 
8vo. sowed, pp. 70. A». 6<f. 

Khirad-ABroz (The Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maulavl 
Hafi'zu'd-din. A new edition of the HindOstkni Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwick, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
M.R.A.S., Professor of HindOst&ni at the late East India Company's College 
at Haileybury. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 321. 18«. 

Kidd. — Catalogue of the Chinese Library of the Royal Asiatic 

Society. By the Rev. S. Kidd. 8vo. pp. 58, sewed. Is. 

Kistner. — Buddha and his Doctrines. A Biographical Essay. By 
Otto Kistner. Imperial 8vo., pp. iv. and 32, seweA 2s . Crf. 

LaghuKaumudu A Sanskrit Grammar. By Varadaraja. With an English 
Version, Commentary, and References. By Jamfs R. Bali.antynr. LL D., Prin- 
cipal of the Soskrit College, Benares. Svo. pp. xxxvt. and 424, cloth. £] lU. 6d. 

Legge. — Thf. Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and 
Kxegetical, Notes, Prolegomena, and Copions Indexes. By Jambs Lboge, 
D.D., ofthe London Missionary Society. In seven vols. Vol. I. containing 
Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of the Mean. Svo. 
pp. 626, cloth. £^2 2s — Vol. II., containing the Works of Mencius. Svo. 
pp. 634, cloth. £2 2s. — Vol. III. Part 1. containing the First Part of the 
Shoo-King, or the Books of T. Aug, the Books of Yu, the Books of Hea, the 
Books of Shang, and the .Prolegomena. Royal Svo. pp. vHi. and 280, cloth. 
£2 2a. — Vol. 111. Part H. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King. or the 
Books of Chow, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. pp. 281 — 736, cloth. £2 2a. 

Legge. — The Life and Teachings of Confucius, with Explanatory 
Notes. By James Leooe, D. D. Reproduced for General Readers from the 
Author'a work, ** The Chinese Classics/' with the original Text. Second 
edition. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. vi. and 338. 10s. 6<f. 

Leitner. — The Eacf.s and Languages of Dardistan. By G. W. 
Leitnbii, M.A.. Ph.D., Honorary Fellow of King’s College Ix>ndon, etc.; 
late on Special Duty in Kashmir. 4 vols. 4to. [/n the press . 

Leland. — Hanr Breitmann’s Party. With other Ballads. Bv 
CiiARLBa G. Leland. Eighth Edition. Square, pp. xvi. and 74, aewed. Ir. 

Leland. — Hans Breitmann’r Christmas. With other Ballads. By 
Charles 6. Leland. Second edition. Square, pp. 80, aewed. Is. 

Lel^d. — H ans Breitmann as a Politician. By Charles G. Leland. 
Second edition. Square, pp. 72, sewed. \a. 
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Lecley. — Man’s Origin and Destiny, Sketched from the Platform of 
tbe Sciences, in a Course of Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute, in 
Boston, in tbe Winter of 1865-6. By P. Lesley. Member of tbe National 
Academy of the United States, Secretary of the American Philosophical Society. 
Numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. pp. 392, cloth. 10«. 6</. 

CosxrxT*.— Lecture 1. l)n the Classification of the Science*; 2. On the Geniasof the Physical 
Sciences, Ancient and Modem ; 8. The Oeoloirical Antiouity of Man ; 4. On the Dipmlty of Man* 
kind; 5. On the Unity of Mankind; 6. On the Karly Social Life of Man; 7. On Lantpiaffe 
as a T«it of Itaco; 8. The Origiii of Architecture; 9. The Growth of the Alphabet; 10. The 
Four Type* of Itelijfious Worship; 11. On Arkite Symbolism. Appendix. 

Lobscheid.--ENai.isn and Chinesk Dictionary, with the Punti and 
Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W. Lobscheid, Knight of Francis 
Joseph. C.M.I.K.G.S.A., N.a.B.S.V., etc. Folio, pp. viii. and 2016, bonnd in 
2 voU. , cloth. 10*. 

Ladewig (Hermann E.) — The Ltteiuture of American Aboriotnal 

Lanouacf.8. With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wm. W. Turner. 
Edited by Nicolas Trubnbr. 8vo. fly and general Title. 2 leaves; Dr. Lude- 
wig’s Preface, pp. v. — viii..; Editor's Preface, pp. iv. — xli. ; Biographical 
Memoir of Dr. Ludewig. pp. ziii. — xiv. ; and Introductory Biographical Notices, 
pp. xiv.— 'Xxiv., followed by List of Contents. Then follow Dr. Ludewig's 
Bibliotheca Glottica. alphabetically arranged, with Additions by the Editor, pp. 
1 — 209; Professor Turner's Additions, with those of the Editor to tbe same, 
also alphabetically arranged, pp. 210 — 246; Index, pp. 247 — 256; and List of 
Errata, pp. 257, '258. One vol. handsomely bound in cloth. 10*. 6d. 
Manaya-E^pa-Sutra ; being a portion of this ancient Work on Taidik 
Rites, together with the Commentary of Kumarila-Swamin. A Facsimile o 
the MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty's Home Government for India. 
With a Preface by Theodor Goldstuckbr. Oblong folio, pp. 268 of letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4i. 

Manipolus Vocabulomm; A Rhyming Dictionary of the English 

Language. By Peter Levins ( 1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index by 
Henry B. Wheatley. 8vo. pp. xvt. and 370, cloth. 14*. 

Manning. — An Inquiry into the Character and Origin of the 
PossKssivB Augment in English and in Cognate Dialects. By Jambs 
Manning, Q.A S., Recorder of Oxford. 8vo. pp. iv. and 90. 2$. 
Markham.— Quichua Graaixar and Dictionary. Contributions to- 
wards a Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua« tbe Language of the Yncas of 
Pern; collected by Clbmbnts R. Makkuam, P.S.A., Corr. Mem. of the Uni« 
versity of Chile. Author of “ Cuzco and Lima,** and ‘‘Travels in Pern aud 
India.** In one vol, crown 8vo., pp. 223, cloth. 10*. 6d. 

Marsden. — Numismata Orientalta Illustrata. The Plates of the 
Oriental Coins, Ancient and Modern, of tbe Collection of the late William 
Marsden, P.R.S., etc., etc., engraved from drawings made under bis direction. 
4to. pp. iv. (explanatory advertisement), cloth, gilt top. £\ 11*. 6d. 

MaaoiL — Buekah : its People and Xatural Productions; or Notes on 
the Nations, Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of Tenasserim, Pegu, and Burmah ; 
with Systematic Catalogues of the known Mammals, Birds, Pish, Reptiles, 
Mollosks, Crastaceans, Annalids, Radiates, Plants, and Minerals, with Vernacular 
names. By Rev. F. Mason, D.D., M.R.A.S., Corresponding Member of the 
American Oriental Society, of tbe Boston Society of Natural History, and of 
the Lycenm of Natural History, New York. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 914, cloth. 
Rangoon, I860. 30*. 

Uason. — A Pali Grammar, on the Basis of Kachchayano. With 
Chrestomatbv and Vocabulary. By Francis Mason, D.D., M.K.A.S. and 
American Oriental Society. 8vo. sewed, pp. iv., viiL, and 214, 31*. 6d. 
Mathnraprasada Hisra. — A Trilingual Dictionary, being a compre- 
hensive Lexicon in English, Urdfi, and Hindi, exhibiting tbe Syllabication- 
Prommeiation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and in UrdQ and Hindi in tbe Roman Character. By Mathuba, 
pRAfiADA Misea, Second Master, Queen's College, Benarea 8vo. pp. xir. and 
1330, cloth. Benares, 1865. £2 2*. 
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Medhnrtt. — Chixese Dialogues, Questioxs, and Familiar Sextences, 

literally translated into EngUah, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W. H. Medhurst, D.D. 
A new and enlitrged Edition. Kvo. pp. 226. 18s. 

Megha-Duta (The). (Cloud-Mcssengor.) By Kalidasa. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. By the 
late H. H. W iLsoK, .M.A.t F. R.S, , Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, etc., etc. The Vocabulary by Phakcis Johnson, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the College of the Honourable the East India 
Company, Ilaileybury. New Edition. 4to. cloth, pp. zi. and 180. 10s. 6d. 

Memoirs read before the Anthkopological Societt of London, 1863- 
1864. In one volume, 8vo., pp. 542, cloth. 21s. 

CoNTRNT*.— I. On the NefrroV Place in Nature. Dr James TIunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L. 
F.A.S.L., President of the Anibropoloffical Society of London.— II. On the WeiRhl of the Brain 
in the Negro. By Thomas B. Peacock, M.D., F.H.C.P., F.A.8.L.— III. Obserralions on the Past 
and Pn'Hcnt Populations of the New World. By W. Bollaeri. K^q., F.A.S.L.— IV. On the Two 
Principal Forms of Ancient Briiixh and (jauUsh Skulls. By J. Thumam, £sq., M.D., F.A.S.L. 
With Lithographic Plate* and Woodcut*.— V. Introduction to the Pninugrapby of .America ; or, 
ObserTatioDS on Ancient Picture and Figtirative Writing in the New World ; on the Fictitious 
Writing in North America ; on the Quipu of the Peruvians, and Kxaminafiunof Spurious Quipuj. 
By William BolLicrt, Ki^q., F.A.S.L.— VI. Viti and its Inhabitants. By W. T. I’rilchard, Esq., 
F. R.G.8., F.A.S.L. — VII. On the Astronomy of the Ki-d Man of the New World. By W. BoUaert, 
F.*q., F.A.8.L. — VIII. The Neanderthal Skull: its peculiar formation considered anatomically. 
By J. Barnard Davis, M.D., F.S.A., F.A.S.L.— IX. On the Discavery of large Kist-Toens on the 
*' Muckle Heog,” in the Island of I'nst (Shetland), containing Urns of ('hloritic Schist. By 
Georfte E. Koberts, Flso., F.Ci.S., Hon. Sec. A.S.L. With Notes on the Human Hemains. By 
C. Carter BUke, F.hq., F.A.S.L., F.O.S. — X. Notes on aonie Facta connectMl with the Dahomao. 
Bv Capt. Kichard F. Burton, V.P.A.8.L.— XI. On certain Anthropological Mattera connected 
with the South Sesa Islandersjthe Samoans). By W. T. Pritchard, Esq., F.K.G.S., F. A.S.L. — 
XII. On the Phallic Worship of India. By Edward .S<*ll<m.— XIII. The History of Anthropology. 
By T. Bendphe, M. A., F.. A. 8.L., Vice-President A.S.L. — XIV. On the Two Principal Forms of 
Ancient British and Gaulish Skulls. Part II. with Appendix of Tables of Measurement. By 
John Thumam, M.D., F.8.A., F.A.S.L.— ArrE.soix. On the Weight of the Brain and Capacity 
of the Cranial Cavity of the Negro. By Thomas B. Peacock, M.D., F.R.C.P., F. A.S.L, 

MemoirB read before the Anthropological Society of London, 1865-6. 
Vol. II. 8vo. pp. X. 464, cloth. London, 1866, 2U. 

CoKTKSTa.— I. The Difference between the Larynx of the White Mon and Negro. BvDr. Gibb. — 
II. On the Dervishes of the East. By Arminius Vambery. — III. Origin and Customs of the Qallinas 
of Sierra I.,cone. By J. Meyer Harris.— IV. On the Permanence of Anthropological Types. By 
Dr. Beddoe.— V. Tlie Maya Alphabet. By Wm. BuHaert.— VI. The People of Spain. By H. J. 
C. Beuvan. — VII. Genealogy and Antbroptjlugy. By G. .M. Marshall. — VIII. Simious Skulls. 
By C. Carter Blake.— IX. A New Goniometer. By Dr. Paul Broca.— X. Anthropology of the 
New World. By Wm. Bollacrt.— XI. On the Psychical Characteristics of the English. By Luke 
Owen Pike.— Xll. Icunugraphv of the Skull. By W. H. Wesley. — XIII. OrlbograpLic Pro- 
jection of the Skull. By A. Higgins.— XIV. On Hindu Neology. By Mqjor S. R. I. Owen. — 
XV. The Brochsof Orkney. By George Petrie. — XVI. Ancient Caithness Remains. By Joe. 
Anderson.— XVII. Description of Livin|t .Microcephale. By Dr. Shortt. — XVIII. Notes on an 
Hermaphrodite. Bv Captain Burton.— XIX. On the SactiPuJa. By K. Sellon.— XX. Resemblance 
of Inscriptions on ftritish and American Rocks. By Dr. Secraann.— XXI. Sterility of the Union 
of White and Black Races. By R. B. N. Walker.— XXII. Analogous Forms or Flint Imple- 
ments. By II. M. Weetropp. — .XXIII. Explorations in Unst, Brassay, and Zetland. By Dr. 
Hunt, President.— XXIV. Reportof Expedition to Zetland. By Ralph Tate.— XXV, The Head- 
forms of the West of England. By Dr. Beddoe,— XXVI. Explorations in the Kirkhead Cave at 
Ulverstonc, By J. P. Morris. — XXVII. On the Influence of Peel on the Human Body. By Dr. 
Hunt.— XXVIll. On Stone Inscriptions in the Island of Brussay. By Dr. Hunt.— XXIX. The 
History of Ancient Slavery. By Dr. John Bower. — XXX. Blooa Relationship in Marriage. By 
Dr. Arthur .Mitchell. 

Merx. — Grammatica Syriaca, quam post opus Hoffmanni refecit 
Apalrertus Mrrx, Phil. Dr. Theol. Lie, in Univ. Litt, Jenenai Priv. Docens. 
Particula I. Royal 8vo. sewed, pp. 186. 7«. 

Mofet. — T TIE Standard Alphabet Problem ; or the Preliminary 

Subject of a General Phonic System, considered on the basis of some important 
facts in the Sechwana Language of South Africa, and in reference to the views 
of Professors Lepsius, Max Muller, and others. A contribution to Phonetic 
Philology. By Robert Moffat, junr.. Surveyor, Fellow of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. 8vo. pp. xzviii. and 174, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Uolesworth. — A Dictionakv, Makathi and English. Compiled by 
J. T. Molesworth, aiisiAUd b, George and 1 'hohas Candy. Second Edition, 
rcYiaed and enlarged. By J. T. MoLEfcWORTB. Royal 4to. pp. XXX and 922, 
boards. Bombay, 18£7. £3 3<. 
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Horley. — A Dkscbiptive Cataiooct! of the Historical Manitsceipts 
in the Arabic &nd Persian Lavouaoes preserved in the Library of the Koyal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By William H. Morlby, 
M.R.A.S. 8to. pp. viii. and IfiO, sewed. London, 1H54. 2s. 6/f. 

Morrison. — A Dictioxaby op the Chtnesb Language. By the Rev. 
R. Morrison, 0.1). Two vols. Vol. I. pp. i. and 762; VoL II. pp. 828, 
cloth. Shanghae, 1865. £4 4«. 

Hnhammed. — The Life of Mohammed. Based on Muhnmmed Ibn 
Ishak By Abd El Malik Ibn Hishaui. Edited by Dr. FeRoiNAND Wustkn* 
PiBLD. One volume containing the Arabic Text. 8vo. pp. 1026, sewed. 
Price 2U. Another volume, containing Introduction, Notes, and Index In 
German. 8vo. pp. Ixxii. and 266, sewed. 7s. 6<f. Each part sold separately. 
The test based on the ManuncriptA of the Derlin, l.eip«ic, Gotha and Leyden Libraries, has 
been carefully rerUcd by the learned eUlUir, and printed with the utmost exuctn<‘M. 

Mnir. — Oeioixal Saxskbit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated and 
Illustrated by John Muir, Esq., LL.D., Pb.D. Vol. I. : Mythical and 
Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Enquiry into its existence 
in Uie Vedic Age. Second edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. In 1 vol. 
8ro. pp. XX, 532, cloth. 2U. 

Muir. — ORiorxAi. Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 

People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
Illustrated, by John Muir, Esq., LL.D., Pb.D., Bonn. Volume III., 
The Vedas: Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on their 
Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second edition, enlarged. 8vo. pp. xxxii. 
and 312, cloth. 16jf. 

Muir. — Original Sanskrit Texts on the Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated into 
English, and Illustrated by Remarks. By John Muir, Esq , LL.D., Pb.D., Bonn. 
Vol. IV. Comparison of the Vedio with the later representation of the principal 
Indian Deities. 8vo. pp. xii. and 440, cloth. 15s. [A New Edition of Vol. //. 
If in preparation. 

Muir. — Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religions and Institutions. Collected, Translated into 
English, and Illustrated by Remarks. By John Muir. Ksq., LL D., Pb.D., Bonn. 
Vol. V. : Contributions to a Knowledge of Vedic Mythology. [7n the press. 
Miiller. — The S.vcred Hymns of the Brvhmins, as preserved to us in 
the oldest collection of religious poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanhita, translated and 
explained. By F. Max Muller, M.A.,Taylorian Professor of Modern European 
Languages in the University of Oxford, Fellow of AH Souls* College. In 8 
Tola. Volume 1. 8vo. pp. clii. and 264. 12s. 6d. 

Newman. — A Handbook of Modern Arabic, consisting of a Practical 
Grammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By F. W. Newman. Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London ; formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. pp. 
XX. and 192, cloth, i.ondon, 1866. 6s. 

Newman. — The Text of the Iquvine Inscriftions, with interlinear 
Latin Translation and Notes. By Francis W. Nswman, late Professor of 
Latin at University College, London. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 54, sewed. 2s. 
Notley. — A Comparative GRAMM.tR of the French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuqdesb T.anouaoes. By Edwin A. Notley. I^rown oblong 8vo. 
cloth, pp. XV. and 396. 10s. 67. 

Oriental Text Society. — PuhUcations of ths Oriental Text Society.) 

1 . Theophania ; or, Divine Manifestations of our Lord and Saviour. By 

Eusebius, Bishop of Cesarea. Syriac. Edited by Prof. S. Lee. Svo. 1812. 15s. 

2. Athanasius’s Festal Letters, discovered in an ancient Syriac 

Version. Edited by the Rev, W. Cuketon. 8vo. 1848. 15s. 

3. Shahbabtani: Book of Religious and Philosophical Sects, in 

Arabic. Two Parts. 8vo. 1842. 80s. 
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Oriental Text Society’s Publications continued. 

4. TJmdat Akidat Aul al Scs.vat wa al Tamaat; Pillar of the Creed 

of the Sunnites. Kdited in Arabic bj the Rev. W. Cukfton. 8vo. 1843. 5s. 

5. UisTuKY OF TUE a\lmouades. Edited in Arabic by Dr. R. P. A. 

Duzr. 8vo. 1847. 10*. dd. 

6. SauaVeua. Edited iu SunskritbyRev.G.STEVE.NsoN. 8vo.I843. 12#. 

7. Dasa Kcmaka Cuarita. Edited in Sanskrit by Professor H. H, 

W 1 L 8 UN. 8vo. IKIfi. 4*. 

8. Maua Vika Charita, or a History of Rama, A Sanskrit Play. 

Edited bj F. U. Tuithkn. 8vo. 1648. Ibt. 

9. Mazhzan' UL Asrar: Tho Treasury of Secrets. By Nizami. 

Edited in Persian by N, Bi.and. 4to. 1644. 10*. 6rf. 

10. Saiaman'-u-Ubsal; A Romance of Jumi (Dshumi). Edited in 

Persian by F. Falcuner. 4lo. 1843. 10«. 

11. Mikkuond’s History of the Atabkrs. Edited in Persian by 

W. H. Muuley. bvo. 1850. 12s. 

12. Tuufat-ul-Aiikar ; the Gilt of tho Noble. A Poem. By Jami 

(Dsbami). Edited in Persian by F. Falconer. 4to. 1843. 10s. 

Osborn. — The Monumental History of PIgypt, as rt'corded on the 
Ruins of ber Temples^ Palaces, and Tombs. By Willtaii OaauRN. Illustrated 
with Maps. Pistes, etc. *2 voU. 8vo. pp. xii. and 4C1 ; rii. and 043, cloth. £2 2s. 
Vot. 1.— From ibc Cohmuation of Uie Valley to the Visit of the Patriarch Abram. 

Voi. II.— From the Vidl of Abram to the Exudua. 

Palmer. — Egyptian Chronicles, with a harmony of Sacred and 
Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 
By William Palmbk, M.A.,and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
2 vols., 8to. cloth, pp. Ixxiy. and 428, and Till, and 638. 1861. 12s. 

PatelL — Cow'ASJEE Pateix's Chronology, containing corresponding 
Dates of the different Eras used by Christiaas, Jews, Greeks, HindGs, 
Mohamedans, Parsecs, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowasjrb Soradjeb 
Patell. 4to. pp. Tui. and 184, cloth. 50s. 

Percy. — Bishop Percy’s Fouo Manuscripts — Ballads and Romances. 
Edited by John W. Holes, M.A., Fellow ami late AsaUtant Tutor of Christ's 
College, Cambridge; and Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Caro* 
bridge ; assisted by Professor Child, of Harvard University, Combndge, U.S.A., 
W. Chappell, Eso., etc. In 3 volumes. Vol. I., pp. 610; V*ol. 2, pp. 681. ; 
Vol. 3, pp. C40. Demy 8vo. half-bound, 21. 2s. Extra deray 8vo. half>bound, 
on Whatman's ribbed paper, 3i. 15*. Extra royal 8vo., paper covers, ou What- 
man’s best ribbed paper, 7L 17*. Cd, Large 4 to. paper covers, on Whatman'# 
best ribbed paper, 16/. 15*. 

Perrin. — English Zulu Dictionary. New Edition, revised by J. A. 
Brickhill, Interpreter to the Supreme Court of Natal. 12mo. pp. 226, cloth, 
Pietermaritzburg, 1865. 5#. 

Philological Society. — Proposals for the Publication of a New' English 

Dictionary. 8vo. pp. 32, aewed. 6d. 

Pierce the Ploughman's Crede (about 1394 Anno Domini). Transcribed 

and Edited from Manuscripts of Trinity Coilege, Cambridge, R. 3, 15. Col- 
lated with ManuscripU Bibl. Reg. 18. B. xvii. in the British Museum, and with 
the old Printed Text of 1553, to which U appended God spede the Plough*' 
(about 1500 Anno Domini). From Manuscripts Landsdowne, 762. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
pp. XX. and 75, cloth. 18G7. 2*. 6d. 

Prakrita-Prakasa ; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, with the 
Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha. The first complete edition of the 
Original Text with Various Readings from a Collatioo of Six Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Astatic Society 
and tiie East India House; with copious Notes, an English Trauslation, and 
Index of Prakrit words, to which is prefixed an easy Introduction to Prakrit 
Grammar. By Edward Byles Cowbll, of .Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Pro« 
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festor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. Second issuo, with new Preface, and correcdons. 
In 1 voL 8to. pp. xxiii. and l^04. 14«. 

Friaolz. — Qu-bstiones Mosaics; or, the first part of the Book of 
Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions. By Osmond db 
Brauvoiu PuiAULK. 8vo. pp. Tin. and 648, cloth. 12«. 

Baja-Niti. — A Collection ok Hindu ApoLoauES, in the Braj Bhtisha 
Language. Revised edition. With a Preface, Notes, and Supplementary 
Glossary. By Kitzbdward Hall, Esq. 8vo. doth, pp. 204. 2U. 

Bam Baz. — Essat on the Architectuke of the Hindus. By Ram Raz, 
Native Judge and Magistrateof Bangalore, Corresponding Member of the R.A.S. 
of Great Britain and Ireland. With 48 plates. 4to. pp. xiv. and 64, sewed. 
London, 1834. Original selling price, jCl 1 1«. 6</..reduc^ (for a short time) to 1 'Is. 

Bask. — A Grammar op tuk Anglo-Saxon Tongue. Erom the Danish 

of Erasmus Kask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By Benjamin Thorpe, Member of the .Munich 
Royal Academy of Sciences, and of the Society of Netherlimdish Literatore, 
Leyden. Second edition, corrected and improved. 18uio. pp. 200, cloth. 6 j. Qd, 

Rawlinson. — A Commextabt on the Cuneifoeu Inscriptions of 
Babylonia and .\8stria, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nimrud 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of tho Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
Read before the Royal Asiatic Society, by Major H. C. Rawlinsom. 8vo., 
pp« 84, sewed. London, I860. 2j. Gd. 

Bawiiluon. — Outlines of Assyrian History, from the lascriptions of 
Nineveh. By Lieut. CoL Rawlissun, C.B. , followed by some Remarks by 
A. H. Layakd, Esq., D.C.L. 8vo., pp. xliv., sewed. London, 1862. Is. 

Benan. — An Essay on the Age and Antiquity op the Book of 
Nabatil«an Aoricultuke. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Sbemitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By M. Ernest 
Ue.san, MembredeTInstitut. In 1 voL, crown 8vo.,pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 3i. 6</. 

Ridley — KAJirL,vHoi, Dippcl, and Turbubul. Languages Spoken by 
Au.'itraUun Aborigines. By Rev. Wm. Ridley, M.A., of tho University of 
Sydney; Minister of the I*resbyterian Church of Now South Wales. Printed 
bv authority. Small 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 90. 30 j. 

Rig-Veda-Sanhita (The). The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins, as 

preserved to us in the oldest collection of Religious Poetry. The Rig-Veda- 
Sanhita, translated and explained. By F. Max Mulleu, M. A., Taylorian 
Professor of Modern European Languages in the University of Oxford, Fellow 
of All Soul’s College. In 8 vols. Vol. 1. 8vo. pp. cltL and 2G4. 12s. 

[Foi, I. in tfu press, 

Rig-Veda Sanhita. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns. Con- 
stituting the First Ashtako, or Book of the Rig«veda ; the oldest authority for 
the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit. By the late H. IX. Wilson, F.U.S., etc. etc. etc. Second 

Edition, with a Postscript by Dr. Fitzbdwahd Hall. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. lii. and 348, price 2l4i. 

Rig-veda Sanhita. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitut- 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Hig-Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious snd Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S., etc. Edited by E. B. Cowell, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit Collega. Vol. IV., 8vo., pp. 214, cloth. 14«. 

A few copies of Vols. II. and 111. still left. [F. and VI. in ihs preu. 

Scheie de Vere. — Studies in English ; or, Glimpses of the Inner 
Life of our l^anguage. By M. Schele oe Vers, LL.D., Professor of Modem 
Languages in the University of Virginia. 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 366. 10s. 

Schlagintweit. — Buddhisk in Tibet. Illustrated by Literary Doou* 

menta aud Objects of Religious Worship. With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emil Schlagintweit, LLD. With a 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in tbe Text. Royal 
8to., pp. xxiv. and 404. £2 2 s, 
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Schlagintweit — Glossabt of GcooRAFnicAL Tkems fkom India and 

Tiukt, with Native Traotcription and Transliteration. By HaRMANur db 
S cHLAOiNTWEiT. Forming^ with a “ Route Book of the Weatern Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Turkistan,'* the Third Volume of H., A., and R. ob Schlaointweit's 
**K esultaofa Scientilic Mission to India and High Asia.” With an Atlas in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal 4to., pp. xxiv. and 
2a3. £4. ^ 

Sliupniif Eda^f. — A Grammar of the GujabatI Laxquaob. By 
ShapurjI EuALjf. Cloth, pp. 127. IOj. 6 d. 

Shapuijf Eda^'i. — A Dictionary, Gujar-vti and English. By Sn.^pciuf 
EuAuf. tSecond Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 874. 2U. 

Sherring — The Sacred City of the IliNDt’s, An Account of 
Benares in Ancient and Modern Tiroes. Bv the Rev. M. A. Shehrino, M.A., 
LL.D. ; and Prefaced with an Introduction by Fitzrdwahd IIali., Esq., D.C.L. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 388, with numerous full-puge illustrations. 2U. 
Sophoclea — A Glossary of Later and Byzantine Greek. By E. A 
SopHocLBS. 4to., pp. iv. and 624, cloth. £2 2«. 

Sophocles. —Romaic or Modern Greek Guahmar. By £. A. Sophocles. * 
8vo. pp xxviii. and 196. 7f‘. 6(f. 

Stratmann.— A Dictionary of the English Language. Compiled 
from the writings of the xiiith, xtvth, and xvth centuries. By Francis 
IIbnry Stratmann. 8vo. cloth, pp. x- and 604. 25s. 

Stratmann.— An Old English Poem of the Owl and the Nightingale. 
Edited by Francis Henry Stratmann. 8vo. cloth, pp. 60. 3«. 

The Boke of Nurtnre. By John Russell, about 1460-1470 Anno 

Domini. The Boke of Kernynge. By Wynrtn de Woroe, Anno Domini 
1.513. The Boke of Nurture. By Hugh Rhodes, Anno Domini 1577. Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by Fkfdkiuck J. Pvrni- 
TALL, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early English Text Societies. 4to. baif>morocco, gilt top, pp. xix. and 146, 
28, xxviiL and 56. 1867. 1/. llf.fid. 

The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest, secundum wit et resoun. By William 
Lanoland (about 1362-1380 anno domini). Edited from numerous Manus* 
cripts, with Prefaces, Notes, and a Glossary. By the Rev. Walter W. Skbat, 
M.A. pp. xliv. and 108, cloth, 1867. Vernon Text ; Text A. 7i.6d. 
Thomai. — A Collection of some of the Mlscellaneocs Essays on 
Oriental Subjectr, published on various occasiuns. By Edward Thomas, 
Esq., late of the East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. Very few copies 
only of this Collection remain unsold. In one volume, 8vo. half-bound. 
Coi*Tr.jrr*.— On Ancient Indian Wetahu.— The Earliest Indian Coinage.— Bactrian Coins.— 
On the Identity of Xandratnes and Krunada.— Note on Indian Numerals. — On the Coins of the 
Gupta Dynasty*— Early Armenian Coins— -Obaenr’ations Introductory to the Explanation of the 
Oriental Legends to be found on certain Imperial and Partho- Persian Coins — Sussanian 
(icms and early Armenian Coins.— Notes on certain unpublished Coins of the SasMinidts.— An 
account of Eight Kufle Coins — Supplementary Contributions to the Series of the Coins of the 
Kings of Ghazni — Supplementary Cotitributions to the Series of the Coins of the Patan Saltans 
of Hindustan.— The Initial Coinage of Bengal, introduced^by the Muhammadans on the conquest 
of the country, a.ii. GOU-800, a.d. 120S-1397. 

Thomas. — E arly Sassanian Inscriptions, Seals and Coins, illustrating 
the I^rly History of the Saasauian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Arde- 
shir Babek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the Hftji&bad Cave, demonstrating 
that Sapor, the Conqueror of Valerian, was a Professing Christian. By Edward 
Thomah, I^. 8vo. cloth, pp. 148, Illustrated. 7«. 6d. 

Tindall — A Grammar and Vocabulary of the Namaqua-Hottkntot 
Lanouagb. By Henry Tindall, Wesleyan Missionary. 8vo., pp.*124, 
sewed. 6s. 

Van der Tuuk. — Outlines of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language. 

By H. N. TAN der Tuuk. 8to., pp. 26, sewed. Is. 
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Van der Tnnk. — Short Account of the Malay Manusckiptb belonoino 
TO THK Royal Asiatic SociRTY. By H. N. yam debTuuk. 8vo., pp. £2, 

Vishnu-Pxirana (The) ; a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 

Translated from tbe ori|;inal Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Purhiias. By the late H. 11. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the rniversity of Oxford, etc., etc. Edited by Pitzbdward 
Hali*. In 6 vols. 8vo. Vol. 1. pp. cxl. and 200; Vol. 11. pp. 343 { VoL III. 
pp. 348 : Vol IV'., pp. 346 cloth. Price lOs. each. 

[ VoU, V.and VI. in th€pr$»s. 

Wade. — Yu-Ykx Tzi't-Ebu Chi. A progressive course designed to 

assist the Student of Colloquial Chinese, as spoken in the Capital and the 
Metropolitan Department. In eight parts, with Key, Syllabary, and Writing 
Exercises. Ry Thomas Pkancis Waub, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic 
Majesty's Legation, Peking. 3 vols. 4to. Progressive Course, pp. zz. 296 and 
16 ; Syllabary, pp. 126 and 36 ; Writing Exercises, pp. 48; Key, pp. 174 and 
140, sewed. £4. 

Wade. — WLn-Ciiien Tzu-Erh Chi. A series of papers selected as 

specimens of documentary Chinese, designed to assist Students of tbe language, 
as written by the ofliriaU of (.'bina. In sixteen parts, with Key. Vol. 1. By 
Thomas Francis VVadr. C.B , Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty’s Legation 
at Peking. 4to., half-cloth, pp. zii. and 4>^o; and iv , 72, and 32. jCI 16s. 
Wake.^ — C hapters on Man. With the Outlines of a Science of com- 
pamtiTe Psychology. By C. Staniland Wake, Fellow of tbe Anthropological 
Society of London. Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 344, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Watson. — Index to the Native and Scientific Names of Indian and 
other Eastern Economic Plants and Products, originally prepared 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council. By John 
Fohbks Watson, M.A., M.O., F.L.8., F.R.A.S., etc., Reporter on the 
Products of India. Imperial 6vo., cloth, pp. 6.50. 11s. 6ff. 

Watts. — Essays on Langitaoe and Literature. By Thomas Watts, 
of the British Museum. Reprinted, with Alterations and Additions, from the 
Transactions of the Philologicd Society, and elsewhere. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

[/rt prfparation 

Wedgwood. — A Dictionary of the English Language. By Hens- 

si.BiOH Wrdowood, M.A. late Fellow of ChrisPs College, Cambridge. Vol. I. 
(A to B) $vo., pp. xxiv, 508, cloth, 14«. ; Vol. II. (E to Pj 8vo. pp. 578, 
cloth, Hx. ; Vol. II!., Part I (Q to Sy). 8vo. pp. 366, lOs. 6tf. ; Vol. 111. 
Part II. (T to W) 8vo. pp. 200, 5s. Cd. completing the Work. Price of the 
complete work, £ 2 4«. 

" Diction&hM arc a class of books not usually esteemed Uffht reading ; but no Intelligent man 
were to be pitied who should find himself shut up on a rainy day m a lonely house in the 
dreariest part of SalUbtiry Plain, with no other means of recreation than that which Mr. Wedg- 
wood's Dictionary of Kt3^ology could afford him. He would read it through from cover to 
cover at a sitting, and only regret that he liad not the second volume to begin upon forthwith. 
It la a very able book, of great research, full of delightful surprises, a repertory of ih© fairy 
tales of linguistic science.” — Spectator. 

Wedgwood. — On the Okigis of Laxocage. By Hensleioh Weiwwood, 
Ute Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. Pcap. Rvo. pp. 17*2, cloth. Ss. 6d. 
Wheeler. — The Hestoey of India from the Earliest Ages. By J. 
Talboyh Whlklrr, Assistant Secretary to tbe Government of India in the 
Foreign Departmeot, Secretary to the Indian Record Commission, author of 
** The Geography of Ilcrotlotus,” etc. etc. Vol. I., The Vedic Period and the 
Maha Bharata. 8vo. cloth, pp. Ixxv. and 576. 18s. Vol. IL. The Ramayana 

aud the BraUmnnic Period, hvo. cloth, pp. Ixxxviit. and 680, with 2 Maps. 
Whitney. — Atharva Veda PuATiq'.VKHyA; or, ^'uun.'iklya Caturadhya- 
yik^ (The). Text, Translation, and Notes. Ily William D. Whitney, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in Yale College. 8vo. pp. 286, boards. 12.<». 

Whitney. — La.vquage and the Study of Lanou.igf. : Twelve Lectures 
on the Principles of I.inf'uistir Science. By William Dwight Wiiitset, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit, etc., in Yale Collep;c Scconil Etiilion, uugmcntcil by an 
Analysis. Crown 8ro. cloth, pp. lii. and 5W, lOi. W. 
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Williams. — Fntsr Lbssoks nr thk Maobi Language, with a Short 
Vocabulary. By W. L. W114A AUa, B. A.. Square 8 vo., pp. 80, cloth, London, 

1862. 3r. 6d. 

Williams. — Lexicos Cornu-Bbitakkicum. A Dictionary of the 
Ancient Celtic Language of r'<mwaU. in which the worda are elucidated by 
copiona examplea from the Corniah worka now remaining, with tranalationa in 
Engliih. The aynonyma are alao giren jn the cognate dialecta of Wetah, 
Armoric. Iriah, Gaelic, and Manx, abowing at one view the connexion between 
them. By the Rer. Robert Williaub, M.A., Chriat Church, Oxford, Pariah 
Curate of Llangadwaladr and Rhydycroeaan, Deubighahire. Sewed. S parta., 
pp 400. ■ £2 5». 

Williams. — A Dictionart, English and Sanscrit. By 'Monier 
WiLLiAHS, M.A. Publiahed under the Patronage oftbe Honourable Eaat India 
Company. 4to. pp. xii. 862, cloth. London, 1 865. 3i. 

'Wilson. — Worka of the late Horace Hayuan Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., • 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, and of the Oriental 
Society of Germany, etc , and Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Oxford. Vola I. and II. Also, under this title. Essays and Lectdrks 
chieflyon the Religion of the Hindus, by the late H. H. WIL^oN, M.A., P.R.S., 
etc. Collected and edited by Dr. Rein hold Rost. 2 vola. cloth, pp. xiii. 
and 399, vi. and 416, 21a. 

Wilson. — Works of the late Horace Hathan Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, and of the 
Oriental Society of Germany, etc., and Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the 
UnirertUy of Oxford. Vols. III. IV. and V. Also, under the title of Essays 
Analytical, Critical, and PbUological, on snbjects connected with Sanskrit 
Literature. Collected and Edited by Dr. Rein bold Rost. 3 rols. 8vo. 
pp. 408. 40t>, and 390, cloth. Price 36s. 

Wilson. — Works of the Late IIoeacb 'Exyuls Wilson. Vols. 

VI. VIL VIII. and IX. Also, under the title of the Vishnu Purhnk. a system, 
of Hindu mythology and tradition. Translated from the original Sanskrit, anp 
Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly from other Purhnhs. By the late H. H. 
Wilson, Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc., etc. 

Edited by PiTZEowAan Uall, M.A., D.C.L., Oxon. Vols. I. to IV. 8vo., 
pp. cxl. and 2C0[ 344; 344; 346, cloth. 21 , 2s . [Fols. V. and VI. in the press. • • 

WilMn. — Select Specimens of the Theatbe of the Hindos. Trans- 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By Horace Hayhan Wilson, M.A., F.R.S. > 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. Ixx. and 384, 415, cloth* 15x. 

CONTEXTS. 

Vol, I.—Prefoce— Trettise on the Dramatic System of the Hindus'- Dramas tiunMated from the 
Ori(rinal Saoskrii— The Mricbehakati, or the Toy Cart — Vikrsiaa and Urvasi, or the 
Hero and the Nymph ^Uttara Rami Chentra, or continuation of the History of 
Rami. 

Vol. II.— Dramas translated from the Original Sanskrit— MalAti and Midhava, or the Stolen 
MarHage— Mudri Rakshasa, or the Signet of the Minister— llelnivaU, or the 
Necklace— Appendix, containing short accounts of different Dramas. 

WilAOn. — The Fkeseni State of the Cultivation of Oriental 
LitbraVcri. a Lecture delivered st the Meeting of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. By the Director, Pfolessor H. H. Wilson. 8vo., pp. 26, sewed. 
London, 1852, 

Wi*e. — Commentary on the Hindu System of Medicine. By T. A. 

Wise, M.D., Bengal Medical Service. 8vo., pp. zx. and 482, cloth. 7i* 6d. 

Wylie. — Notes on Chinese Literature ; with introductory Remarks 

ou the Progressive Advancement of the Art ; and a list of translations from the 
Chinese, into various European Languages* By A. Wtlib, Agent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in China. 4to. pp. 296, cloth. Price, 1/. 10s. 
Tates. — A BenoXli Grammar. By the late Rev. W. Yates, D.D., 
Reprinted, with improvements, from bis Introduction to the Bengali Language. 

Edited by I. Wbnoer. Fcap. 8vo., pp. iv. and 150, bds. Calcutta, 1864. 3«. Bd 
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